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Written by himself at above seventy years of agre, who 
has buen Iwioe compelled to submit to a haDkruplcy, 
without any other cause bat a little want of capital, by 
putting hiij hand a little too far, which ha>< happened to 
many a good and clever man, and been his niiit; but he 
is Ihunkfnt and grateful to the Aimigbty, for his pre- 
^^ervalioD and abilily to write Ihjx, to justify himself and 
lie hopes to benefit society and the world, hoping it may 
be of Dse to young men of liic rising generation, lo guard 
merit and innocence against error, prejudice, weaknegii, 
falsehood, wickedness, aud Ireatdiery. which have been 
exercised against him, which many people say, would 
have killed thousands of men or driven them mad ; but 
lillle do even such It now all the secret causes of his grief, 
which d<>licacy will not allow him lo iteclare; though 
he feel;* to declare all the senret causeic, would complete 
his justification, which was the original eai|.'<e of his 
writing, and at timt?^ much inclined to do so, but delicacy 
and prudence step in, and forbids and conquers his 
strong and almost unnonquerahle inclinafion. 

I was burn at the village of Flocklon, near Wakefield, 
' of reputable but humble parents, who by their industry, 
oare, and economy, became able and willing to give me 
n good education, but being one of the most stupid 
ignorant ladi^, that perhups ever went to tichool, to 
sixteen or seven teeu years of age 1 may truly say, I could 
learn nothing I ut rcadiug, wriling and accounts until 
that time, being more fond of being among the sheep or 
horses, than guin-f In school; about that age 1 left 
school, and was at home with my three brothers^ all 
bringing up to Ihe same occupation, I began to ennstdcr 
wc were too many at home for one trade, and though I 
was Bensible of my own i|! noranoe, 1 felt a spirit of ejiter- 
priz", and went to London about the age of twentv, 
into the hnnkiiij; Louse of Messrs. Fuller, Baker, and 
Halford. I went in the stage coach, we were a week 
going, when I got there I called a coach to take me to 
my friend Mr. Brook's, I forgot to take the number of 
if^ and lost n pair of good boots in the coach: when I 
hitd been there about two years, my father and three 
brothers made a contract for the Flockton Colliery, and 
ihcir other business increasing, they joined in soliciting 
life In leave London, and join in the colliery, and all 
tlielr oilier concerns, which after repeated solicitations, 
I consented to, though 1 fell a strong inclination to 
pursue tny good fortune in London. And being all 
ignorant and luexperienced in collieries, we soon laid 



out six thoosaud pounds la opet^ing thte collieiy, and' 
laying a Newcastle waggon-way with wood, (for Iron 
roads were not known at that time) but this was the- 
greatest folly, because a turnpike road lay on one side 
of it, all down hill, and nearer than the waggon-way, 
which cost us a mint of money, and being made of wood, 
oiir returns at that time, could not in any degree jostlly' 
the expence of making a wood road and repairing of it 
with wood. But this was done by the managing brothei; 
by his own will Though the opening of the colliery' 
was done by a short drain, no lire engine, such was onr- 
ignorance and folly at that timo, that I do think with 
the hard and long experience which I have since gained, 
I could establish the same work with litHe more Ihaii" 
twice six thousand shillings. And it is a very singular 
fact, that the master colliers In this part, have generally 
begun this trade in ignorance, without goingapprentice, 
as boys do to all other trade.*, which is the otily way I 
can account for so many losing money or miscarrying. 
My good father died at sisty-seveo years of age, and 
with a good name, left each of his seven children n small 
estate, without incumbrance, but not gained by the 
colliery, for I believe it was near six thousand pounds 
in debt, when he died, and my pretty little estate was 
mortgaged after his death, to support this colliery, with 
the aid of my application and industry, without which, 
I believe we should have fiiiled, for at that time I gained 
much by the wood, com, and malt trades, and tlie ma- 
naging partner was fo ill, he coidd do nothing but look 
after the colliery, it being »ery near home, and we 
laboured with it near twenty long years, and it mono- 
polized our CHpilal, by which we might have gain«d- 
miich by our corn, malt, and wood trades. One of the 
broliiers being in a bad state of health, and nnable to 
travel from home, became the uianaifar of the colliery, 
and got more experience than any of us, and at the time 
we were near six thousand poniids out of pocket, he 
discovered he could dry some coni joining (o ours, by 
Ihe drains we had made, at so much expence, time, and 
trouble; and without our knowledge or consent, bought 
some coai of Sir Thomas Bl(fckell, and began to work' 
it by our drains, agents, worknien, tools, &.o. <&c. in 
j short sacrificed the interest of the joint colliery, to the' 
interest of his private one, which had a tendency to 
deprive us of our birth right ; as a proof of IhU, he was 
saying one Friday at Wakefield Market, how many coals 
he was selling a week, !b 4be presence of Mr. Joseplit 
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)>ei;geil of her busbaad to go and see if he could a^ree, 
as il appeared very likely to be a very ^od thine- Mr. 
Lee^ Mid he n-ould comply with her request, on condi- 
tion that she would make him a faithful promise (hat she 
nniild Dot blame him in case It did not (urn out well, 
Kbich the guud lady agreed to. He went, and Captnin 
Ouwio granted him it leaste for twentyone year;, bind* 
io^ ou bin part, the-lpoant to be at liberty at the expira- 
tion of any six moTilh'it uotice. He allowed him (o 
cuter to ail pits, £:iii'*, eQ^ineti, waggon wayi, tool^ of 
(•wry dencriptiuu. In rihorl, all the whole stock without 
paying any consideration whatever. He had only fo 
}-el the coiil and lay it upon the hill, and the Captain 
would lake it jil a iilipulated priee, and .*ell il npiin to 
fhe public, from whence his profiti' were lo arise, aa 
Mr. Lees was to pay no rent ; and if he did not find a 
pro&t to hi* xatisfaclion, give six or twelve months 
uolicci and the Captain eiiga^d to pny him all the 
money he wati out of pocket. He be^n and worked d 
year or two, gave notice and demanded the cum he had 
laid out. The Captain looked into (he leaxe and found 
a paiituige which »aid .Mr. Lees should make a full am) 
fair trial, tliv Captain vaid he had not done no, and 
would not pay him. Mr. Lees xued him; il was tried at 
York and given in favor of Mr. Lee*. Tlie Captain 
had gut into so much debt, that hiij beautiful estate of 
iibove une thotisaud acren, and beautiful munsion, were 
KCild in chancery lo Richard Slater Milnes, F.nq who 
b4>c;Ul>c meml>er of parliament for York, who was a 
trLic whig and 1ni« patriot as ever entered the brilirb 
JiTiiHp of commonn, but died at the age of forly-five. 
And (lie Ciipliiin wna so vexed and obstinate, Ihey bad 
lit take forcible puweasiou, and (breatcn lo commit him 
to prifou before be wmild sign the conveyance deeds. 
Since tbi« wc have had a utory luld of a south oonntry 
tf<>nlleman, who had «penl i.'ilJ,0(J() in pursuit of lead, 
ami the KHnie sum in pursuit of coal, and ^lill uufurlu- 
uule. He Mius coming to Yorkshire Ihrutigh a village 
In the aunth, and heard a pig cry very bitlerly ; he met 
M farmer at the ntomeutand Niid to him, pray what io the 
miitler with that piir? be said, they are rin(;iug iti* noiie, 
Sir; proy what in that for? Mid the gentleman; Ilie 
farmer auswered, lo keep him from rooting in the earth. 
Sir: the gentleman fhook his nose, and said, I wish I- 
Itud been rung twenty yeur.t apo. 

At the lime the Her. John Michell, was Hector of 
Thorobill, near Wakefield, a valuable living giving Ithn 
by the lale most worthy and inestimabte Sir George 
Savile, Hart. Mr. Michel! once bad Doctor Franl:liu, 
Doctor J'rieslley, and (be famous engineer, Mr. Nmea- 
lon, who executed the Halifax NAVii>atiou, and rebnill 
the Edystone liighl Uouiie in I7>')7, after being twice 
blown down, all together at bis house at Thunihill, and 
it wan said tlicy were four of the first men in Ihe world, 
W men of science; nnd Mr. Michell wati suid (o be 
kpore couver^anl wilh the depth and exient of the mi- 
berals in ihi" island, than any other genltoinnn. He 
happened to be oti a vi.sit at Mr. Aonison's, between 
York and Mullon, the company were sitting over a good 
Are at cbristmas, when one of them said, what a good 
(biug a colliery would be there where coals are so dear, 
■nuther lia'ui it would indeed, another mid Icl us ask 
Michell ; Mr. Anaiaon said, Mr. Michell do you think 



there \n coal iu my entato here? hB answered in the af- 
firmative; hefaid do you really think bo Mr. Michell? 
he aaid, I do Sir; and are you really in good earnest? 
I am Sir. Mr. Annisoik here paused a considerable 
lime in high spirits; and said, pray, Sir, bow deep do 
you think it may be? indeed, .Sir, that iii a hard ques- 
tion, but at a rough gnp,*s I think it may be about a 
mile and a half deep ; from Ihis we may conclude these 
islands are all coal, but some parts very deep, and at 
Newcastle and Whitehaven they work mucli coal 
under the sea, and It is supposed to extend to the IkIc 
of Mao and Ireland; and mome men oonjectare tbjil a 
subterraneous road may, in process of time, be made 
from \Vhiiehaven to the Iiile of Man and Ireland, to 
uccommodule travellers, who would rather trust provi- 
denco by land (ban by water, so that Ibe coal is not 
likely to' be done in thousands of years; ue have hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of coal in Y'orkshire which 
have been in part worked or bored lo, and all the l>eda 
put logelher amount in some parts to five yards thick, 
many n greiil deal more in Earl Fifzwiliiara's estate, 
near Rotberham, Y'orksbire ; Iliey have bored to tliree 
beds all of tlieni nineteen feet thick ; nnd if we include 
the neighbouring counlies, we may say we have millions 
of acres. The above-menlioned beds we know, having 
tieen bored to, and Ihere may be more below which havo 
never I>een bored to, and most likely all those scams ex- 
tend to London, the lands end, the east and wostooa«l, 
Newouslle, and through Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
wilh variation in thickness, occasioned by throws The 
seams of coal we work in Yorkshire lie from ten fo one 
hundred and sixty yards from the surface, of variuus 
Itiickness, from eighteen inches to nine feet thick. In a 
seam at Newcastle they lie from twenty to three hundred 
yards deep, but how many more seams may be found 
Wiow lii'tween them and ihe centre of the earlb. lime 
only can shi'w. They say there is coal under the Black 
lleiith that may perhaps He a mile and a half deep. 
Therp is one coal pit near Manchester one hundred 
and eighty yards deep which conluius sis seams of coat, 
one of which is so hard lo get, they blow it down with 
gunpowder. A Mr. Parkinson, of Bollinbroke, near 
Boston, is sinking a coal pit on the plain between Lin- 
coln and Buston, which the navigation goes over thirty 
miles, with one smalt lock only, is two hundred and 
thirty-two yards and a (juarter deep, mid going deeper, 
though it has already cost i'?,fiOU. 

]u the year 17:^4 'l married Miss Hit), of Hull, wilh a 
fortune of nine thousand pounds, wliirh tbe ilonor had 
Ihe prudence to secure to her, one of the most amiable 
and jiolite women, having associated with many re-pct'l- 
able families, with whom I was happy many years, nnd 
now mourn her loss. She was very sickly niouy vear.«. 
and kept lier bed the throe last years of her life, till she 
was worn to a shadow; and though at times so bad wc 
expected she would die, she was blessed with i-uch au 
amiable, heavenly cheerfulness, the moment the pnius 
left her fhe would revive and talk about her ducks and 
chickens as cheerful as if nolliing had happened. Wheu 
I entered her room the morning of Ihe day she died, 
she asked me as cheerfidly how 1 did as ever, I asVed 
her how »he did, she said she could not tell, and died 
that day at lour o'clock us easy and happy as it ale hod 
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b^on failinsr^iilcej); and her aminblo good fi*(i)i>r difd 
Willi IK beffire fier ia tbe gamp hajipy inHiiner. Durine 
Mi« American wixr, Tliuinuii lJ«y, Es(|. autbor of Little 
Jack, Ihe Dyinp; NVgro, Sandford and ML'rton, Ac. 
mad* many public speeches agninsf ihat war, tfoma of 
*-|iipli were priuled and fell into my hands; I was so 
, dcii^lil^d with UiCQ], it became tbe first wish of my heart 
^.to see Mr. pay, aud to have the pleasure of being «c- 
yijiminted with liim ; il happened (bat aiy dear wife was 
the familiar friend of Miss Minerva Milneii, of Wake- 
finM, whom he married j the very first visit they maile 
til Yorkshire they visited us «l Crow Nest ; they tjave 
ns an inyitalion to visit them in tbe south, to which we 
looked forwai'd nilbiiinob pleasure- Mr. Day hed an 
idea ibe horse mipht be completely broke wilbunt the 
severity of the wliip aud spur; he was correct in this 
opinion to a degree ; It i» cerlaiuly most proper to beipn 
to break him by the mopi gentle meaqs, to bridle him 
very slack and loose «t the begionine:, nnd to let him 
walk by himself several day«, then with the slack bridle 
t^a(l him genlly for a (veek or two, and after that run 
liim round a Considerable tiiue with Ihe bridle a Jitlle 
liarder, but dnu't mount him till he i^ quite fcentle and 
docile, after that jlde him gently; but in the end he 
must be taught by the whip and spur, lu knoAv tbut his 
rider in his master, fur you o«uno( reason with him, 
though we talk of the half reasoning elepliant. Mr. 
Hay Tell a sacrifice to hia wi^Iukeu bumaiiily. He was 
riding a hors^ broke iiis own way without Itie whip and 
npur, by * barn door where there wu* a winnowing 
niacliine, Ihe horse jumped, he. fell otV and died that 
night, which disappointed our intended pleusant visit, 
and Mrs. Day never recovered tbe grief. 

A wbort iiiue after we were married I bought Crow 
Nest Ealnte. near Dewsbory, and we went lo live (here, 
^ind soon after I bought an estate of above one hundred 
ncrCf^ full of coal, joining to Crow Nest; and when we 
had been compelled lo surrender the colliery to our 
brother for eighteeu years, tliut aud other things caused 
so lUiich disgust, (hat 1 di»sotYed partnership with him 
ig every thing else. Aud in the year 17.S8, 1 undertook 
tlte couvey.iu<:e of goods to and from Hull and Maii- 
cbealer by laud and water, in which there was much 
room for improvement; I improved it much to the;«a- 
ti;<faction of tiro public, carried it on about nine years, 
when one from whom 1 hud every reason lo expect 
lenity, protection and support, was >evereaud forced 
mo lo submit to a bankruitlcy ; my debt^ were £34,000, 
my eatates aud Inrtiu nimosi inestimable ; the creditors 
met aud eaw I had property of iuestimable value, if it 
was protected. Thcv resolved that 1 nhould carry on my 
business myself, tinder tiie inspection of the oseiguees, 
iuid that none of my valuable property should be sold, 
t>elng confident (hat by this means Ibe whole of my debts 
woutd b(^ paid, and that I might make a fortune. 

During the nine years I was at this navigation work, 
I had to labour under the severe opposition of the Aire 
and Ciililer Company, the Halifax Navigation Company, 
nnd' the Selby Sloop Company, when in reality it was 
the proper luteroiit of the two former whicii I expected 
to eucourugc uud i^upporl mc Tbi^ bardship upon me 
■ud thin pul>lication, will, I hope, exci(e the cumpaR- 
>iuu and pity of Ibedc two great aod procperousuavl* 
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gallon companies, not only to give me (he lock di'*^ 
for one Ihe first year opon all coals 1 may send to Lou- 
don out of Ihew riverji, to enable me (o establish the 
coal trade from Vnrkdhire to London, which I am hum- 
bly requesting, but al^io individunHy to join my other 
good frieniis in the lonn of6or£IO lOg oiich, toenaWa 
me to execute one of Ihc mo^t inter<'stingworfcs to their 
uavigatton and the oolliers. tbe intro/iuetion of the 
Yorkshire Cosl to tbe London Market, in which I am 
conHdeBt of s-uceeis, with the blessing of health. And 
1 think this can only be effeetually done by a method 
which, I Intend to proceed upon, which has never been 
tried before; and as all others who have bi-gun this in- 
lerosting trade to the navigations and collieries, have 
miscarried, it requires much caution and juilgment to 
succeed in it. 

Notwithstanding the repeated resolutions of my cre- 
ditors, to carry on my work myself, and my confiilenee 
thiit my property was worth more by twenty ihousand 
pounds, than paying nil my debts; he prey became 
so great a temptation, that a conspiracy was formed, aod 
they broke up mry wOrk for the sake of the prey, 10 the 
great loss of my credilora, myself and the public, and 
only paid the creditors 7s. 8d. per pound, many proofo 
of the value of the properly I can give. 1 hi-Id farms 
of four hundred and twenty acres, all which came InlO 
my hands withoot disturbing any man. Two hundred 
acres of it two miles on this side Manchester, on the 
Oldham Turnpike Road ; two hondred and twenty acres 
about or near my house at Crow Nest, very near Dews 
bury; about one Imnd red and twenty of it in fecsimpte, 
abounding with coal, all in bad condiljcn when I 
entered lo it, but got into the highest slate (if cultiva- 
tion ; Ihe rest on lease, some fifteen, some thirty yenr^ 
to come, all at very low rents. At a moderate cnmputn- 
tion the good-willand tenant-right was worth £IU,i*OU, 
and I believe they did not take 10,000 shillings for It. 
The conspiralers gave this x-alu^le properly ttwny by 
intrigue in I79H and 1799, with a view to the prey, and 
contrary lo the will of my creditors, mywlf, aiid ll» 
public. The real estates were ivorth two or three tlmea 
as much as they cost me. being full of coal, which I 
iTuve nothing for. Many of us remember that mo.-.| corn 
farms in 1798 aod 1799, gained as much or more money 
than the ground was worth. The solicitor bought 
(though he was forbid by law from buying aiiv fhln^ 
for himself or any other person) the manor and lilh«M 
of Dewsbnry for five hundred and twenty pounds, and 
it is said he is certainly making ten Ihousand pounds 
of them. And I sued him in chancery to lake them 
from him, (ill I had done my money, and I had no one 
to help me. All the other property wusalmost given away; 
it is well known it waa worth two or three time* at 
much as it was sold for. Rut if I had been allowed to 
carry on the work agreeable to Ihe will and rej>eafed 
resolutions of my creditors, II would soon have piiid rD 
the debts, and made mo a fortune. Then may I opt 
here well exclaim, surely never w:w Innocence, mffliL 
and properly so sncriliced In any country, in any nge 
of thie world ! 

The principal nclor in this play, had the address, by 
the cabal which he formed, by the aid of the NabJib' 
Lang, 4o .get Messrs. Taylor aud Tottle, two oHiiM 
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respectable at(orniP)>, ilUPlinr?cd from bein^ so^icilorf, 
and liimscif appointed. N'^ver mt» more vnltmble pro- 
perly put together, or ivith more judictnuit delibeiate 
^^£ure and atlention. I think thesniicilur made n bill iif 
HUSliO. end il was pnid biin, though 1 believe they ought 
^^Hrt to tiavc paid one hnlf. 

^^r~l bought 0*'!^'t( Colliery fur nine hundred pounds 
^*bo«t the year I8ifl. and iinfortnnately engnited to pay 
fur it too soon, and the poni trade lieoanie bad, the com- 
plaint against two men cnHed assignees, will prore how 
-QQlurhy that IwrgaiD vm to me, made so by wicked 



Mil field, \2th April, 1R21. 
iSTo the Creditors and Friendn of Richard Milnea. 

' Jiisllce and Mercy are due unto all Men." " A good 
teme is rather to lie chosen than great riches." " He 
that robs me of my pnrse steals lra«h. — But he ihal 
filches from me my good nnme, robs me of that which 
not enriches him, biii muke* me pour indeed." Surely 
no innocent Man wnn ei-er so barbaronily used. — 
Nothing can restore my pe<ice of mind, credit, and 
good name, but my hard ca£c being beard by my cre- 
^ditors and friends. 

When I purchased my colliery for X'flOO two friends 
' am'sed me £U 0. each, and broke their promise, which 

\ my cnpilal too weak, or I should never have known 

' wunl of money ; yet I carried 11 on Three years, and 
true profit and loss Hccouni, I gained Xil 4s. Sd. 

I first year; ^^535. 3s. (>d. the second year; £447. 7s. 

the third yeur ; Ihongh I had uilL much trouble 

l^nd difficuhy bruu^'^ t it to this pros|)erous state, having 

ihnprovements to make, and my cupiial to inc^ea^e by 

the purchase of llirce Vestjels, Horses, Ac. and to pay in 

^Inll fur the rnlliery, and some old debts to discharge, 

'ill crippled my capital. And some of my creditors 

ed and hurryed ine for money, and destroyed my 
^Bredit. An amiable, sensible, judicious friend and cre- 
ditor, advised me to submit to a friendly commission, 
us the surest way to protection, then he said 1 miffhi 
carry on my business myself, under ihe inspection of the 
assignees, aa if nothing had happened, and discharge 
all my debts, being only £^84. 5s. $d. enclu.-^ive of the 
mortgage, because 1 had got my colliery iuto a mDwi 
proaperoUB stale, and am a good (KConumist. The assig- 
neea were appoiniad by the creditors on this express, 
and positive condition, they were ch():«n as fi-itnds to 
me and the credilois, and accepted tLeir Iiust on these 
conditions. And further that none of my valua le \tu- 
perty ftiuuld be sold, but to protect and uure tt, with a 
TJewrhat 1 might carry on my business myself, and soon 
become able to pay the whole debt. I was thus made 
happy, and courted and caressed them, and did all in my 
power to please them, These oondilions were confirmed 
by aj)iajority of the creditors at every meeting, and pro- 
red and confirmed by four written and signed documents, 
conBrming the same to all intents and purposes. I was 
M) overjoyed, that I repeatedly promised Ihe assignees 
a reward of £50. each, or more, oul of my own pocket, 
when all my debls were paid, and the properly given 
up into my own hands again. They have no right to 
charge any thing for their lime, or be buyers of any 



part of the property themselves. But lo my astonr-h- 
laent, I was soon informed, one of lliem said be 
would make £100. of the job. The prey appears to have 
born down every other coaaideration and agreement with 
them. On the 20th of September, iai9, they came and 
plundered and ransacked my bouse, one of their wtveti 
along with (hem. She was at my house four days, and 
at bed and board with them a( an inn all the lime. One 
«f them was an auctioneer, and the olher bought of him 
to Ihe amount of 40 or £fiO. in fornilure, and'it was said 
at the lime he had not Is. to pay for it. The other had 
goods bought for htm, and was aactioaeer- Tliey look 
the plate away, and it was never put up by auction. 
This auctioneer sold my corn ataodiog, to his broliier 
and others, much under its value. They sold 
by private contract (and Ihey had no right lo sell any 
by private contract) five acres of fog, perhaps the be?.t 
within many miles of it ; and grass in the hedge bot- 
toms of eleven acres, to the father of one of them, I am 
am told for £4. only, and he sold them again for a pro- 
fit, which was never put up by auction. This should 
have been eat by the colliery horses, and would have 
saved £15, in hay. They have robbed me of my peace 
of mind, my property, for which I would not have 
taken £5000 in ready money. .My good name, and 
credit, it might have been more calamitous to me, and 
driven me to distraction, and into a lunatic asylum. 
But I say, thanks lo Heaven, nothing but Ihe Alm'ighty 
Hand of Providence could have preserved me from 
such misery, and still give me Ihe hope thai I shall livi; 
to pay all my debts. 

They have not only plundered, sold, and wasted, but 
literally given much of the valuable property away. 
Though my interest due from my income had been 
delayed, and I had been without money some lime, but 
fortunately before the plunder of my house began, £60. 
camelo me, which I was forced lo put inio Iheir hands 
before I began tu bny: though in reality they ttad no 
right to give, or sell any thing, being forbid by the ere* 
ditors, and I have always been told creditors can do 
any thing wilh their properly. To me they have been 
more savage than the rlave dealer, Ihey have robbed 
me of alLthat in dear lo m«, but my innocence, 1 may 
say innocence indeed, beciiuse aoone can bring any 
accusation against me, but want of capilal, occasioned 
by disappointment. 1 could have Improved Ih^ capital 
above £1,1)1)0. by this time, and preserved my properly, 
peace of mind, good name, and uredll, and soon, paid 
all my debU. 

I'hey s(dd or gave th« crop upon Hie ground at my 
house, and the year's lenl was due from them, ihey 
paid half, and left the other half unpaid. My landlord 
would not sue them for il. though he was told by his, and 
three other eminent attorneys, it was due from them, 
but made a distress upon the very goods I had bought 
and paid them for, cryed them twice through the vil- 
lage, and forced me to pay £4U. the half year's rent 
which was due from them. 

To fill Ihe measure of their iniquity and my sorrows, 
1 hare been arrested by a creditor for £35. Xtt. Od. and 
he soon made Ihe law more than the debt, he swel- 
led It to above £71. 4s. Od. I went with my own letter,, 
sent it into the room, begging bis palleace, be would 
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nit see me, or write me any anwiwr : fa^lnt; ttrao refunftH 
pniieDcc nnd morcy, I wilh much difitoiihymtlLiri^d tbis 
471. 4t>. OA. by Buiidry pftyment*. to £21. lUs. Od. yrt 
(he bNiliff rniiie on th« 4lh of JnniMry, itnd nold my 
huy, no bettor in llie kin^om, for .^d or 4d. p*r Htone, 
i fear leiis, nhich hnA co«t mo, 14t« i^rower, I may eaj 
Sd. or 9d. |)er stone, and after piviiig roy liay, entered 
my Koitse nnd Fiold or frwve pnrt of my ftirnUure. And 
*he espenoe* of tlii-i 4lh of Janxnry anlo was i,"l>i. 8s, 
Oil. in addition to the aboveXTl. 4.*. Od. I had no idea 
ouch fthmder would haw t«ken place ft>r wioh a trifle, 
nnd I expected money that morriioglo jiay him ; 1 l»ep- 
ged he would put nfTthe m.\e till day aJter, and 1 would 
pay him all; lie mid lie would not put tt off for ^So. 
Al this time my landlord appeared, havinj^ a prior 
claim bj- tun'to this depredator. And though theii-iual 
Vent day was not eome, and plenty of property upon 
Ihe plaice, insislei) on having; his rent, and vncoarsced 
theciile, thrnigh T heg:ge4 imd prayed he «'uu^l net do 
ao, saying' ll» pooda would be givttt away, lieotnMe 
'proper notice had not bcen.g'iveii of the sale, Iterc were 
no miyer-i, biit all fn vain. I can fairly prove that by 
tin* law expenses, and lofB of the hay, by llii* uutimely 
Bale oailiied by the one creditor makiitirfiHle of my j£r>ud!< 
■for the trifliDg mm of £27. I6«. Od. which I would hnve 
pnid the next (lay, anionnis to £h&. I^ Od. The law 
espences were i.3^. l^s. Od. Lom by llni hay, ato 
■^■e^y moderpfo computation, waf £44- over and above 
Ihe lo*s liytbe funiiliire, all thi.-* 1 have wrote for the 
pond of society, creditors, inndlords, nnd tenants. And 
I wish It was recorded in the fariner'K jniirual. This 
WB* all occajdimed hy acts oommittod contrary to the 
will of my worlhy creditoro, ni appears above. So I 
had the \-exalion of iteelng my hoiwe pliiodered a P<M>ond 
'time, flnd my Talitable property given awny, when I 
1hoiii;:h( I was prolt-cted fr<Mn nil such <kDger by law, 
'Or th(' bankruptcy. 

From 11 Mtnte of {frcal prrwpcrlty aud kappine^, and 
■ a fortune nt my hand, I have Iteen compelled to misery 
nnd ilanpfer whir4i is a hardand pitialile case Indeed', 
'*■«« I to Mhifc under the oppre^Mion, it would break my 
'heart. Beiug in perfect hcalih, my facultleii perfrct, 
Mny practice in hu.«ine«( improved to thbday, which has 
been the halfit of my whole life, nnd ftill my tirrt plea- 
Bure, feeling myself more cnpablo of It than ever, 
' I have nolhing but nn niiiiiet prejudrco (o conqner, 
which condemns mo unheard, and in the mind of xome 
'nf my dear relalivcA, amiable and charitable as any in 
Ihe world, ragelh lo such a dc-^recas I never expected 
flo wilnein llul i dn hope this will rontgner it, and 
yinrn Ihe tide thereof nn miicli in my favor, as it lias run 
'•ftgalnst me. And tf I do i^irvlve it will belike the year 
I *of jubilee (n Ihe hurAssed slave. In this once happy 
1 ."Inml, the meanest culprit that appears at the bar of 
iHtwUce, ahtiiys meets a candid and imparliiil lienrinir 
•Ifromtheitidire and -jury. Ifl can only obtain that, I 
\ *<llhnll be ju^ttfied, and raKtored to prosperity and happi- 
ness, and bpciimo an useful meniher of society arain. 
■''I think I can prove the assiirnees have recoJred 
[ 'fthuve £HW. and declared two dividends of 9d. per ' 
I -ipoTind each, only amount tu £331. Xe,, (id. I want to 
'••ihiow whafha* beoom* of the re*t. J protest against 
I'Mheir whole prucetdiiigg. I protest against their whole i 
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ttccoDTita. 1 requeat ol Ibe creditors to join txte in 
a petition to the^eullemen, commissioners, which we 
can do without any espeuoe, praying tliat tliey will be 
pleased to take all books, Hccounts, papers of every 
Bort, and all money and bills, and every other thing be- 
longing to the gaid commission out of their hands, wod 
deliver the same to oie, lo enable me to examine their 
accounts, as no one can do that bill me. And that tbey 
willalso dismJM them from beinii:<>i«»igt>ees,asunworthyar 
such a trust. I hope yon will oat shew Ibeni this, fcr 
»s they have much of the credjmrtt nioiwy in their 
hands, they will be glad to go lo law wilh it on any 
pretence, as tbey have done before on Improper occui- 
ons. Tbey have forf'ed me to be despised and rejected 
of men, and lo become a iimn of sorrow and acqnaiDled 
wilh grief. And 1 was much afraid they would have 
sent me in sorrow lo the grave; but that little bleswd, 
heavenly word bojie, was ray comfort and led me lo 
-consoklion in tbe Almighty- In uddttioB tolheuMmy 
other wanton, wasteful, and wicked acts, vhlch tbey 
have committed, they refund to pay Mr Thomaa iklll- 
ner, one of my creditors, for coa) which they had got 
in bis land, after my baokmptcy, diffeted with him 
almut four perches of coal, at 12s. &d, per )MMCb>. the 
whole amount 50s. aud have thrown away altovcXli^O. 
by a trial at York about this trifle, which lie gnined itut 
assises; I do not know a more worlhy muD than Mr. 
Thomas iMIIner, or one more likely to do what is j 
aud right. 1 Itave exiterleiiced his integrity jaM 
and equity. 

1 am. very respectfully, 
f>eiillemen, 
Yonr olilige.d huniUe Servant, 
HlCHARb MILNES. 
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To Jo)m Pemhertaii Heifxood, Esq. H'i/h'atn 
DaitmoH, and ITtOMOK Loflhoiise Potter, GerUl*' 
men, acting ijommiintiouern in a cotnmiitsion oj 
hanicnifHtcif, raettrded end iafiued forth agtn»$t 
Richard AlUnen, in -the year 18 19. 

We the undersigned, creditors of the aaid Richanl 
Mtlnes, beg leave most humbly to request of you that 
yon will direct Joseph ilowj^le and Bnoch Taylor, 
the assignees chosen onder !>uch cominiasion, to deliver 
up all books of account, |iapers of every description, 
and all money and bills, and every other thing belnnt- 
ing In the said commission, and idso all the inventorie*-, 
and nccouiils of uil the snh's they have made of tfae 
properly belonging thereto, unto Ihe said Richard 
Milnee and creditors, for the purpose of his investiga- 
liog and examinioi; the same, being satiafied that do one 
can so eH'eelually examine them as himself. And we 
also most huiubfy request that you will be pleased to 
dismiss them from being asaignesii, because we have 
great reason to be dissatisfied with their conduct ia the 
eKercise of their duty and consider them not worthy af 
such an important trust. We have also reoion lo be* 
lieve that they have tuceived £1400. and declared two 
dividends of tid. each in liie pound only, amounlii^ to 
about £Ai 1 . 2s. 6d. and declare they will pay no mar*. 
And it appears to us that they have watted much ol.ov 



ynooey, nnd we are much afraid they will wast« the 
whole, if you do not immediately comply with Ihi* our 
liitnlite request. And we alao most humbly reqtiesl 
Uwl yni) will direct them to restore to him the said 
nictiard Milncs, oil the goods and fiirnilure ihey so 
Ble^ntly "nd unjustly bought belonging to liim and uii 
,at the sale wilhotit delay, not only because it \va» a 
%*tretcb of their power, but because we are credibly iii- 
^ibrmpd tljey had uo nioaey to pay for them. In 
Addition to the many other wasteful acts wlUch they 
pave oemnulted. they refiHied to^pay Mr. Thomajt Mil- 
jier, one of the credilorK of tiie gaid Richard Milnes, 
tor coals which they had got in bis land after the baak- 
tuptcy, and differed with him about 50s. and have 
Tlirowii away above £120. by a trial at TTork, which the 
said Thomae Milnes gained this last aasiEe^. 

iMeniornndum to the above. 
Saturday, I6th March, 1822.— Waiiam Oldroyd, apoor 
inasoii, told me he had beoo at Taylor two or three times, 
'once to his house at Smidid, he promised to send it, but 
^be has not got one penny. 

June 28 — Mr. While told me he has not received one 
jienny, 

Ja\y 22 —Thomas Spediiing has received nolhine. 

.July 2fi — Mr. Sidebottum said he has .not received 
lDn« penny. 

.Aug 20— Joseph Tweedale Hid he has received 
nothing. 

Ditto — John Spence said lie lias received nothing. 

£. s. d. 

Thpamownt of the debts, ineludltig the? ,,,- _ ,, 

-Wrtrtgage, were $^^^^ *^ 

The creditors signed this petition to fheJ ,f,ae ,o m 

*mounl of. ^lU^S 18 9, 

And I belinve they have not paid one penny to more 
f the creditors. 



llwn half of the numbt'r 



RICHARD MILNES. 

1 have not repaired one breach they made in my 
tioiise. I liave not added one thing to the fnrnitcire 
ihey left me after the plunder. 1 now live at Nether- 
tou-Hafl, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, in the character 

. of a hermit, a complete recluse. I tell my friends I 
beep DO company, though 1 have an independent in- 

I come. I tell them all my visits are Upo.n credit. I tell 

I them my fortune is oui at nurse. The depredators 

. have left mu a teil, two tables, five kitchen chairs, a 
^orm, one chp!<t of drawers, an old broken looking 

^lasfl, some kitchen furniture, and my fnmily pictures. 

^^ JJo bookt worth mentioriinE:, thougli I hail an excellent 
library.. Though in reality thay had no riirUt to sell or 
give any thing, being forbid by the repealed resolulions 
of my creditors, and contrary to the conditions upon 
i^hich they weic appointed. I have neither tea, coffee, 

fau^T, hnUoT, wine or spirits in my house, nor will 1 
have till I revive and recover my slrength, if it please 
Ihe Almighty' to permit me. But 1 live as well as I 
iwisb. and ( enjoy my victuals, having long sinoe lear- 
ned, that it i.'4 much more pleasant, comfbrtable and 
hvalthy, to eat nnd drink to live, (faaQ to live to eat and 
drink, and to leave my meat with an appetite. I enjoy 
this situation and living, and all my friends know how 



»uch I enjoy company, rich or poor; Ibey never saw 
me in Liquor or idle, or extravagant, or I may say guil- 
ty of any thing that was bad. Having no family, I can 
live as I please. 1 came here with a view !to work a 
colliery, but I (tare not begin till I have capital enough, 
ns 1 would gladly work It with ease and t-o perliectioo, 
as my longtior^ |>niclice has Daade it so familiar and 
eney to me, It will be a play thing te me. My 
good friends have beeun a subscription loan for me oi 
J.^. 5s.0d.oTj:i0. 10s. Od. each, to complete my capi- 
tal, and -such will be thankJully receiveil from any 
friend that may be pleased to join it. The money will 
be safe, I will not waste it. It would break my poor 
>beart to sink uader the oppressions and Ikardships i am 
at present loaded with, by two i»en called assignees. 
1 have only one man scivanl, who I have bad sisteeu 
y«arg, he has a wife and two children who live In the 
Iioose witb me, and find themselves all provisionG, so 
that 1 have neither trouble or expence of their honse- 
keeping ; they keep my house, and provide what J 
waat; when I am at home 1 want somethiug, when 
from home I want nothing. He and tbey look after my. 
horse. I keep no cow, but my neigJibours supply me 
with mUk eonelant. And Mr. Edward Hitichlifle em- 
ploys and pays my man and his son wages constant; 
so that 1 have biought my outgoings into a nut shell, 
or very smajl compass. A bason of new milk night and 
morning is a feast to me ; I am by this m^ns saving 
much out of my income- And whatever may be my 
prosperity, I am determined to save money to avoid the 
<Ic|H-edati*ons which knaves and fools have commit- 
ted upon me, iu all directions, and if 1 once get upon 
my legs, I do not fear soon being in competency. If 
it pleaae the Almighty to grant me a continuance of 
the great treasures and Westings which I at present en- 
joy, viji — perfect health and faculties, a young mind, 
a young spirit aod young constitution, wliich all appear 
rather Improved and invigorated, than impaired by the 
oppression I have suffered. These 1 do most heartily 
wi»h for, to gratify my eood will and charily towards 
others, and to become able to pay my del>ls. This is a 
true history, nnd if 1 have any talent, it has opened, 
and matured late iu life, and I have only lately become 
capable of writing. How bard then do I feel the op- 
pression, which has threatened my extinction, at the 
time of my value to myself, my friends, end society. 

When I was in the navigation bnsiness Messrs. James 
and Joseph Kershaw, sons of Mr. Kershaw, of Shaw 
Hill, one uf the first families at Halifax at that time, 
went into the cotton trade at Manchester; James told me 
when they were going to begin, his father said to him In 
a private room, Jem you are going into trade with Joe, 
I am sorry I cannot give you much forluue, I have go 
many of you. but I wish to give you my very best advice ; 
yon will find Joe is a short tempered lud, and wilt be In 
a passion at tioies, when he is so, be sure thou take care 
to be in high good humour, he promised him he would. 
He then called Joe, and said you are going into trade 
with Jem, and you know he is a hasty passionate lad, 
and will at times be out of temper, when he is so, be sure 
you be cool, pleasant, and cheerful. Jamea said we 
both promised him, we have observed this i^le and never 
bad a wrong word since. 
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!ninyrueg*d passaEfi Ibroiich lifo. I have (earned 
r whether i am <lf>«)lug wilh iny Aug, my liorne that I ride 
I Bpon. my Bervnnl. my wqual, my nuperior or iDferior, to 
t deHl E«ntly wiili tht-lr eri'ow, to give them time to get 
r rid of Iheir prpjiniioea, hut lo take especial care to leave 
(hem no room to rom]>lu{ii uJ'me. 

There are Iwo Ihin^v we should never fret at vii : — 
1 Thing* which we cannot help ; and things we can help. 
[ These rulea afTord me comfort and pleasure, every day 
r of my life. 

1 advise a place for etery thing, and every thin^ In 
Its place, whether you be upon a large or small scale, 
in hoiise-lcei'pins or business. 

Let nothing be nnduiie till (o-morrow which yon 
can d<i to day, becau:^ yon have no seeurily of to- 
norniw. 

It \t said, ROod oflcu spring ont of or is forced by 
•Til. If there be any Rood In my character, or thla 
publication, it confirms that remark; for I did not think 
the whole worlii, from enst lo werf, or pole to pole, 
would have produced sit many knaves and fools as have 
[ ••Itiicked mo in all directions, yet wonderful to my own- 
leif; I am one of the happiest of litnn an beings, in single 
life, for I Rtn surrounded hy Home of the most delightful 
aud plesBant ueighhours in the world, very old acquniU' 
lances, and Ihey will. an<) do visit me, in this forlorn 
■tate, and want me to chRU^e my mode of living, but I 
tell them I will not till I recover my strength. They 
■re of very ancient, noble, and honnmble families; 
smong the rest Is n M iiis Virtue, one of the mosl amiable, 
beautiful, creatures iu Ihe world. A Mr. Hope, of the 
ancient family of that name nf Amsterdam, a charming 
young man Indeed, and they say these two amiable 
creatures are likelv lo be united, ihev often come toge- 
ther, utid't do lliink it U not unlikely, 'a Lady Hiim»nity 
and Lord Ctiarity, a widow and widower, tlicy appear 
very fond of each other, and often come together, or 
contrive to meet here And uUo one of the most niieient 
•nd bonornble peers of the realm, the Duke of Philan- 
throphy,lbls is a complete gentleman indeed, and I often 
compare blm in my own mind, to his grace Ihe Duke 
of Portland, who Ihey sny la drank in public com- 
pany, as one of Ihe best peers in the realm ; and they 
say Lord Surrey and some other noblemen's sons, look 
Up to, and Imitate this amiable and noble peer. He 
married one uf the rich Miss Scott's, and the Right | 
Honorable fJeorge Canning Ihe other. Now is not this 
good company, to make a nuin happy. Rut among my 
visitors, there are a variety of other amiables. It is true, 
I like good comimny of my erpials or Inferiors. But to 
be honored with the company of such amiable, sncient, 
and honorable families as come to me, is Heaven upon 
Earth. 

Is it not wonderful to.^ee mankind hurry through lUi 
world, after Ihey know not what, and neglect the first 
pleasures and first happiness in this life, viz :— true reli- 
gion, and the trne study and exercise of real charity, in 
bII ita views and bearings. And lo contemplate and 
admire the wouderfol works of the Almighty; and to 
■ludy all these, and the legalizing the sale of game, as 
mi>cb nsthey study fox hunling,spriiig guns, steel traps, 
the preservation and killing of game, home racing, and 
card playing. Wlmtever gratification they may fiud in 
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the Kevcn Ib*I pnrmiits, the study and practice of t 
mentioned before them, would yield them joy, pleasure, 
and happiness here and for evermore. 

A very judicious and well written letter from the 
Hon. and Rev. Wm. Herbert, has just been addressed lo 
the chairman of the House of Commons, on Ihe game 
laws. This subject has, it appears, occupied the iiltcn- 
tion of the Rev. Gentleman ever sfnoe the year iAOi, 
and besubmitsilasaproposition which wilt, we think, be 
generaDy submitted, that poaching is frequently the first 
step in a lawless course of life, and that under the laws 
as they at present exist, no severity of punishment has 
been, or will be able to lessen lb prevalence: further, 
that as long as wealth is enjoyed by persons who do not 
possess land, so long they will persist iu obtaining game 
for their own tables, by untawftil means if lawful pur- 
chase is denied them. The furuinhrug an easy lawful 
market fs, therefore, Mr. Herbert Ihinks, Ihe only prac- 
ticable method of destroying Ihe poaching nnd illegsL 
sale, and with this view he prop<)ses that all Lords or 
LadiesofmaMoTsshould be permitted to sell game through 
their game-keepers or some other sen ant or agent to 
persons duly licensed, and tlmt the Magistrnte, on tb« 
recommendation of Ihe Lords or Ladles of the Manors, 
should have power lo license one or Iwo dealers in each 
market town lo retail game. The pamphlet then pro* 
ceeds to point out the restrictions and qualifioutloiii 
under which Ihe sale to the retailer should lake plaef, 
which seem well calculated to effect the object. A BUI 
has been introduced into Parliament by Lord Crau- 
bouriie, for legalizing the sale of game, oonennant, we 
understand, to Ihe suggestions contained in Mr. Hex- 
berl's pamphlet, and on the recommendation of t 
committee. 

How many lUtereNting and entertaining subjects 4 

players might find, by which Ihey might gain the t* 

ituportant objects of going into company, 

entertained. Informed and imi»roved, by their visit. 

.•Purely the following moslexcellent admouitiou of Pope 

nnd Young, and my prayers, will arrest their attention. 

and teach them to study and practice them all ; they say, 

" Awake my Saint John, leave all meaner Ihlnga 

To low an^ilioD, and the pride of Kings, 

Let us (since life can little more ^upply, 

Than just lo look about us and to die,) 

Espaiiale free, o'er all this scene of man, 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan." 

" Vet man, fool man. here brings all his thua|j 

inters celestial hopes without a sigh." 



. Hex- 
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7%e following are my Morning and Ecwini 
Prat/era. 

The Lord Almighty be pralaed. 

The Lord Almighty betbanked for the comfofl 
the past day or night. ' 

The Lord Almighty of Heaven be thanked for^ 
protection, mercies, comforls, and blessings bestowed 
upon me through my whole life. 

Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be Ihy 
Name; thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth, 
as it ii in betivcn ; give us this day our dally bread ; and 
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t forgive us our trespasser, as we forgive them that trespass 
»;^aing( as; and lead us not into templaliun, but deliver 
us from evil. Amen, 

Almj^ty and uiu-t meroifiil Father, we bare erred 
and strayed from Iliv ways lilie lout sbeep . We have 
followed too mueli iLe devicL>:t n»ii dei»ires of our own 
tieorts: We have offended B^uiiist Ihy lioiy laws; We 
have left uodune those thin(rs whioti we naj^ht to have 
done ; And we have done tboae things wlticti we ou^bt 
unL to have done ; Aud there is no heftltli in us. But 
thou, O Lord, hnve mercy upon us, miserable offendero. 
Spare thoa them, O God, which coufesg their faults : 
Restore thou them tliat are peniteul ; According to thy 
promises, declared unto nmnkind in Christ Jesu our 
Lord, And grant, O moft merciful Father, for his 
sake. That we may hereafter live a ^dly, righteous, 
and sober life, To the glory of thy holy Name, Amen. 
Blessed Lord, wlio hast caused all holy Scriptures to 
be written for our learning; Graut that we may in such 
wise hear them read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
Ihem, that by patience and comfort of thy holy word, 
we may embrace, and ever hold fast the blessed hope of 

F •verlaellng life, which thou liasi given us In our Saviour 
~ 8 Christ. Amen. 

f[1%irleenth Chapter of the l»l Epialle of Paul to the 
Corinthiuna. 

I. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
r eogels, aud have not charily, I am become as sounding 
] brans, or u tinkling cymbal. 

And though I have the gift nf prophecy, and 
Lnnderstnud all mysteries, and all knowledge; and though 
Wl have all faith, so that I coald remove ipountalus, and 
^Bve not charity, 1 am nothing. 

~. And tbongli I bestow all my goodg to feed the 
r, and though I give my body to be horned, and have 
■not charity, it profitelh me nothing. 

. Charity sufTereth long, and is kind; charily envi- 
Teth not ; charity vauntetta not itself, is out pulTed up. 

5, Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketb not her 
own, is oot easily provoked, thinketb no evil ; 

6. Bejoicfltb not in iniquity, bot rejoicelh in Ihetrnth. 

7. Bearetb all things, believeth all thingo, hopelb til 
tbingii, endureth all things. 

8, Charity never faileth: but whether there be pro- 
phecies, they >ih!ill fail ; whether there be tonguefi, they 
shall oea«e ; wheiLier there be knowledge it .shall yaaUfa 
away. 

9, For we know in part, and we prophecy in part. 

10. But wlien timt uhicb is perfect is come, llieu thai 
wbivb Is iu part shall be done away. 

II. When I was a cbild, I spake as a cliild, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child; but when f became 
a man. I put away childish things. 

12, For now we sec throughaglas,*, darkly; bnttben 
face to face: now 1 know in part; but tliea shall I 
know even as also I am known, 

IS. And nowabideth faith, hope, charity, these three; 
bat llie greatest of these is charity. 

"The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lofd, 
ihougb he fall he shall not be utterly caA duwo, for the 
Lord apboldeth him with bis hand- 



Trust In the Lord and do good, and »erily thoa »holV 
bo fed. Trust la the Lord, wait patiently for him.' 
Fret not thyself In anywise to do evif. _ - 

Commit Ihy ways unto the Lord, trust also in bia), 
and be shall direct thy path : And he shall bring forth 
thy rightemisneas as the light, and thy judgment as the 
noon day." ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Fiona Thoughts.— Old Age and Death. 

The most prejudiced fory that I know, who is a very 
religious good Melhodlsl. nssunied the critic on my pros- 
pectus, and laughing, catd to me, you have heavenly 
|(rayers, and merry stories in the same line. I said. Sir, 
I am sorry, that in all your religion, you have not yef 
discovered that true piety, is the only true aalhority for 
mirth and cheerfulness. And I do believe. Sir, that in 
my prayers, will be fouud a cordial balm, a comfort to 
old ago. The woman with child. The sick and dying 
ranu. The soldier going into battle. The mariner at 
sea. The miner in the pit. And the fear of death 
removed from all ages. And the vitals and essence of 
theso prayers will, I think, be fonnd to be my own, 
dictated to me by the aid of Heaven. 

In my Pious Thoughts, 1 have always asked myself 
the following questions : — What was I before I was 
tiwrn? I answered in the handsof the Almighty. What 
am I in this life? I said every moment in the hands uf 
my Creator. What shall I be when I am dying and 
dead ? I said in the hands of the same MUprewe Belnr. 
If I enjoy the protection of Heaven, why did the Al- 
mighty' make me? I said to worsltip htm, to do pood> ■ 
and study and practice virtue, charity, and true religion. 
Why did the Almighty make the world? This like the 
beginning and end of time, are mysteries above ray 
comprehension, and le,ud me to the coBifvrltible remark 
of Pope, that "The proper study of mankind, is man." 
And that man's time i." a moment, and a point his space, 
comp.ired with the beginning of time, and eternity. 

These thoughts and prayers, have removed all frar of 
death from me, and made me live happy, In th« hope, 
that I shall not go down with gray hairs la sorrow ; but 
smiling to my grave. Why shonld oot there be ms much 
happiness at the day of ocir death, as the day of our ■ 
birth, if we Imve ted an upright life. The !at» Mr. R. 
Ayrton, of Malton, a good and oWver man indeed, lived 
' to old age, and when he saw death opprnaching, gave 
every direction about bi« funeral with as much oem* 
pofure, if not as much pleasure, as be gave orders to 
prepare for his wedding, and retired from this world 
very happy and very easy soon after. 

Then us Pope says again, "As life can little more 
supply than just to look nbonl nsaud to die." Aud the 
holy sacred seripturet say, •' in the midst of life we are 
in death." Will not these thoughts and prayers, aeeom- 
pouied by upright conduct, fill our miuda with frne piety, 
beacordial balm, and everln»tingcomfort,nndremovethe 
fearofdeath in ail ourditflcultie8.tear):i, pains, and dangers. 
And make every moment of our life happy and comfort- 
able. Why should it cot be so. Horn iwt reason and 
true religion, furuiah all this belief. Asd that the first, 
and only solid comfort and trua pleasure mf this lift is, 
in doing good. And rtuditmsly coaaidering and prac- 
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FVciun the G;»lilen ritle, nfiloin; anto other»Bi4 we would | 
^liivG tliciii du unto U-). I wKy Hfniu, tliitre Ik no true i 
r.pleasurc or colid ciimfiirt in 'this life, but in this rule, ! 
Ithoughts, Biiil prny«r». Without lliem our ^rcaleMt jciyx 
Twill RlwayH feel « dtinif, and remorse. What h hlniwitis j 
[ to Ud nil — that the labniirpr, the pauper, and nil rankn , 

■ad age», may feel the full enjoyment of thece tlimt;2:1itH, 
f prayers, and advice. Let this rule, thonelitfl, iiml pray- 
ers, be yoiir hdidy and guide, if you wish to be liiippy 
here and hereiifler. 
Should not thesie my heavenly prayer.*, and thoiie of 
L all others, oauae all abandoned wk'ke!! sinners, tyrim(s, 
[ <ind opprewerg, to fnranke their wicked wiiys, become 
religious, worship the true God, and conlemplate Iho 
wondorfnl works of the Almiehly ; pHrlirnlnrly the snn, 
mnnn, stars, and sen, and their wonderful effects upon 
this our earthly babitntton. 

May 1 ask such poor, frail, winked, deluded mortals, 
If any suoh Ihttre be, should the Almighty tra pleased to 
withdraw, or obscure the light, powers, and effects of 
the sun, moon, and stars, from (his their earthly hnbilB- 
tiou; and prevent the grass and corn crowinir, and ships 
«wimming, and deprive them uf bread, meal, and light, or 
the power of cropping the orean. as a pnniiitiinent for \ 
their heinous sins. If fuchanevent wonid not lend (hem ' 
to pray, that their God and Maker, would in his great 
mercy, rsHtore them all, forgive them their sins, and 
promise (hat tliey would for ever become religious, study 
ttie holy acriptnres, which he in his great mercy, and 
goodness, hath given us, for our guide and comfort, nnd 
worship Ihe Almighty, nnd forever afler love and prnc- 
tice jnslice, mercy, and religion, and walk humbly with 
-*heir God. 



Epitaph on Jttdffe N»reM, ttritlen 6v fi'tnseff, \' 
a few days before his death. \ 

In hopes of fnfiire bliss content I lie, i< 

Though pleas'd to live, yet not disptens'd to die, | 

Life has its comforts, and its sorrows inn, '' 
For both to all<wisc Udav'n onr thanks are due. 

i^se (bnnghtless man would fix his place of rest, > 

Where nature tells him h« can ne'er be blest ; [ 
How far my hopes are vain, or founded well, 

God only known— bnt the last day will tell. j 

Ocioiier 2Qd, 1702- Afr. HnlC* birth-day, of \ 
Mnncheeter. 

As miseries attend on length of years, 
And sorrows constant in Ihls vatc of tears. 
To smooth the passage, heav'n kindly uranH 
Reliefs inuumemblc, Xn Mipply our wants; 
From sym|>a(hizing friends, what comfnrls flow. 
Thut its chief ruggednvsa we scarcely know. 
Through a long ncune of vanity and sin, 
My ninetieth year is this day usher'd in , 
Grwnl, Lord, that I may spend life's residue 
la deep contrition, and repeutnnce true; 
Wli(ch (through his nidlnggraee) may comfort bring 
Avert death's (errors, and di.snrm his sting. 

RICHARD KliWARl) HALL. 



Airs Millies' epitaph on her grace nlone in 
Mirjie/d Church Yard. 
Here lie the remains of Elizabeth, wife of Richard 
Milnes, of SheplPV-Bridge, Mirfield. daughter of (he lale 
Richard Hill, of rfnil, who died on the Hlh of February, 
1817, aged Hf. years, in the easiest and happiest manner. 
Patience and fortilmle lent their aid to smooth her 
passage through a tedious sickness, to the ble-sed man- 
sions of eternal happlne-s. to which slie retired williout 
complaint of pain, in (he hope of a happy eicrnlly. 
through the nierHs of our blessed Saviour Jesus C ' 
Beyond ibe rage of lime and fortune's power, , 
Remain, cold stone! remain, an<l mark the hour 
When nil the noblest gifts which Heav'n e'er gav«, 
Were center'd in n dark ! nnd lonely gnive, | 

Oh! taught on reason'- boldest wings to ri»e. 
And catch each glimm'riiig of the opening skies; 
Oh 1 gentle bosom ! oh 1 unsullied mind I 
Oh! friend to truth, to virtue nnd mankind ; 
Thy dear remains we trust to this sad shrine, 
Secure to feel no second loss like thine. 

Youth and Old J^e. 

Days of mvvouth ve have glided away, 

Hairs of mV'yonth ye are frosted nnrt grey ; 

Eves of my voulh vonr keen sight is no more, 

Ciieeiis of m'y youth ye are fnrrow'd all o'er ; 

Strength of my youth all your vigour is gone. 

Thoughts of my youtli your gay visions are floivn 

IJayst'f mv voiith I wish not your recall. 

Hairs of iiiy'yo""' 1'"' content you should fall ; 

Kyes of my youth ye much evil have seen, 

Checks of'myyouthbath'd in (ears have ye been ;| 

Thoughts of my youth ye have led me nslray. 

Strength of my youth why lament your decay? 

Days of my age ye will shortly be pail, 

Pains of mV ate yet a while can ynu hist ; 

Joys of myage iu true wisdom delight. 

Eyes of my age be religion yonr light ; 

Thoughts of my ajce dread you not tlic cold a»d, •! 

Hopes of my agu be ye fix'd on your God. 

Dr. Franklin.- (From (be Fhiladelpbia FranfcUa 

GaKottc.)— The following Is the conclnston of a will 

made by Dr. Franklin as early as the year I73T, oo the, 

eve of sailing to Kiiglnnd. It ha«, we believe, ucia* 

iK-fore Iwen In print, and is now ptiiilished as an «d<li- 

tional proof of the pure sentiments and virtuous princl* 

pies of that irniy great man;— 

" And now humbly relurning sincere thanks to God 
for producing me into being, and conducting me 
hitherto throtigh life so happily, so free from siekne*, 
pain, and trouble, and with snch a competency of Ibis 
world's goods as might make a reasonable mind ea*y; 
that he was pleased to give me such a mind, with mode- 
rate passions, or so much of his gracious assistaoce io 
governing them, nnd to free it early from ambition, 
avarice, and superstition, common causes of much nil' 
easiness to men; that be gave me to live so lonjf la « 
land of liberty, with a people that I love, and nlMd 
me, though a. stranger, so many friends among tbna, 
I bestowing on me, moreover, a loving and prad«nt wlfW 
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«ii<l dutiful children ; for these and all other inniimera- 
bk' mercies and favours, 1 Mens that Boin^ of Beiii^ 
who does not disdain lu care fur the meanest of hm 
creatures. And I reflect on Ihoge henefils received 
with the greatest satisfactioo, as they £;ave me such a 
eoDfidence in his goodnesa, as will, 1 hope, enable rae 
•Iways in all thing)) to submit freely to his wilt, and to 
resign my spirit cheerfully into his hnnds, whenever he 
•hall please to call for it; reposrne myself securely in 
the lap of God and Nature, as a child Id the arms of au 
affectioDate parent." 

"B FRANKLIN." 



Copy of fit letter from R. Mihies, to Mrs. Ikin, 
of Mirfie/d, on the untimely death of her dear, 
unliable, good husband. 

Shepley-Bridge, 26lk March, ISiil. 
My dear Madam, 

Pardon my delaying my duty to express my sorrow, 
and to condole with you nnd your amiable family, on 
your great loss. 1 most sincerely wish I may alleviate 
your sorrow, or do you any service at this, or any 
future time ; my re/specl for you Is so great, 1 hope you 
will command me whenever yon please. Your numerous 
ftiendsl am sure will do all in tlieir power to afford you 
O' cordial bulm. Bnl I hope, Mudam, yon will )iecure 
to yourself complete consolation, in the belief, that it is 
the will of Deaven ; and that he has gone to everln«ting 
kappinesM, and that we shall soon be called t« meet him 
in that hnppy i^tale. This resource I nm sure you 
posse* in nu eminent degree ; you know the protection 
of the Almighty is ourfiriatand lost resource, comfort, 
and bleising, In all our fears, difficullles, distressed and 
dangers. I need say no more, your sensible, strong and 
amiiihle mind will, I hope, do more for you, than I and all 
your friends can do. We must leave the rest to heaven. 
With my raort hearty good wighcH for your consolation, 
and that of your whole family and friends. 

I am, with sincere respect, 
My dear Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 
RICHARD MII.NBS. 

Mr, !kin was killed from an unruly half-broken 
horse with a safety stirrup, sneli I hear fox hunters use 
tn save (heir lives, in case lliey fall off, and hang in the 
stirrup, Ihe slirrup is lo give way and k-l Ihem loose. 
But thU safely stirnip was his danger and Ihe cause of 
bis death. He happened to (jnarrel with this unruly 
horse, and in the contest this safety stirrup leather gave 
way and came olT, the stirrup wa.t lost, and he lost all 
command of his horse, which run violently awav, 
dashed the rider's head almost to pieces against n post 
chaise, though the driver, with six passengers, was doing 
All he could lo get out of his way ; this new fashioned 
stirrup wasfonnd one hundred yards from the fatal .spot. 
M« was a hard rider, and used to ride wild borseH. li 
liap]>ened nt twilight, and he was so much disfigured, 
Ih«y could not telf uho il was till lliey gut a candle. 



He has left an amiable wife and seven young children. 
It appears, what be thought bis safely, proved bis dan- 
ger and his death. 

Then well may it be tiaid, " Man's greatest ctiution 
often into danger turns, and his guard falling crnshee 
him to death." 

What a blessing (hat the Almighty hath impressed on 
the human mind, a wish to live in this transitory, 
unhappy, wicked world, (unhappine»a occasioned loo 
often by our own misconduct lo olhors, ns well as lo 
onrselve.",) not only those of middle and high rank, but 
the poorest beggar that we see, has a wish lo live. Is it 
not then an obvious conclusion lo conclude, that Ihe 
Almighty hath bestowed this great blessing upon us, (o 
give us inclination and lime to repent of our sins 
towards the supreme Heing, ourselves, and uthura, and 
become prepared for everlasting happiness 

Will not this admonition infuse the spirit of true reli- 
gion into Ihe heart of the most abandoned and wicked 
sinner towards the Almighty, himself, and others. I 
hope this will warn every one to consider well bow he has - 
spent and is spending his time, and how shorl a lime he 
has to live. 

There was an old Mrs. Elmsall, the widow of Ihe 
Rector of Thornhitl, who retired to Wakefield, and 
paid lea visits at Ihe age of eighty, kej)I the best com- 
pany, and was at tea when the leading topic was a 
beautiful young lady who was goinglo be married, and 
It was saiil she could sing, play, dance, talk and walk 
all in very superior style; in short, she was what they 
called completely accomplished. The old lady beard 
this slory with very great allenlion, and when it was 
finished, she said to Ihe teller, pray, madam, can she 
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I have the pleasure of knowing one of Ihe most 
amiable wives in the world, and her husband the same ; 
he is certainly making a furlune, ypt she is so much de- 
termined lo keep her daughters out of the path of hriera 
and lliorns, that they can make their own beds already, 
though one of Ihem about eight, the other about ten 
years of age. And she intends Ihem lo go through Ihe 
kilchen Iciirning, then she says Ihey will be ready for 
ihe wor.sl vieissituiles of fortune, and belter prepared 
for the enjoyment of ihe best; for whatever siliiatliin it 
person is in. if they know, ami v.nn do and teach olhcrji 
something, they are always respectable, and of conse* 
quence in Iheir rank, parlicularly among their servant*. 

I once wont lo dine with an old farmer, we eiijoyed 
ourselves very much, and happened lo get drunk, which 
sf>ldom or never happened before. His husbandman 
come home yery sober from the plough, ihey had lived 
togelher many years, but the master being lipsey, quar- 
relied violently with this man about some trifle or ulher, 
and insisted the man should leave that night; the man 
remonstrated in hisownwaya long time, Ihe master silll 
persisted he should go that night. The man sludied a 
while, and by and byntepped up lo his master and said, 
if you do not know when you have a good man, I know 
I have a good master, and 1 will not leave you. 'I'hey 
went to bed and slept upon it, and were both well 
pleased next morning. Perhaps this story might ba 
applied to me, and some of my servants. 1 hud a 
house-keeper or upper maid, ■ fuolmau or groom, a 
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coat tgmt or lop and bottom Hteii'ard to my oo)lieri^, 
livet] witli «« all together, eimit ubotv ibirly years, and 
my present mDn-servuul lias been ivilli itiuaixtuen yetirs. 
'Die lute Mr. JuDii. We.'^t, of Cawtlioro^, aiiutturnpy 
•t law:, a Gae Ofi9a-\ivatU\A |£;eiieruut> old eugliiiliffiaji a« 
ever you saw, kept a true old engli^h lio.tpilable bouse, 
qliMsfi lujd bread and a drink for every poor hungry 
nan who went there un husine?!. who perhaps had not 
a peuoy io hU pocket, rnd vtniitwith pleuAure to this 
Iflaoe, becHiiiii! he buiied lu ^^^^1 sotitelbiii^ to eat anil 
4rink. fur oothiatf. He wu» a good company kecjif^r, 
ind ex<3ell«ut story teller. Hp uncetold me Ihalhe was on 
« visit to Mr. WiUou, o( Ufoumbead, near SlieSield, a 
great anliquarias; ha wan Bliewio^ bis cuuipany his 
•ulMiuilies and curiosUtei, and iini'iug other tbiti^s told 
them his family bad enjoyed that place one Imndred 
yearv, and neither msdo it more or less than J.20Q. 
a-year. Mr. Werf flaid hu wim very near telling him 
the following itlory. hut nloppcd in time. That the old 
Mr. Katvliffe, of .\lilU-Bridge, an allorney at law, « ho 
1h«y aiid was a poor lad, but he ^ot forward and laid 
the foundation of the luuiuoa 8ir Joseph HuIcliiTc'a 
fortuni-. He used to go mlllug down to Huddentfield 
ebur(!h io bia ^'oacb^ and at'lcr eveoiog service, colled 
«t the George to drink a tuiikiird of ale, (for wine was 
Dot kiLOwn ill thow days) aud talk the news of Ihc day 
with the vionr, wbotie uiime was Thomas Twizli-too; 
fnd among other thinpn- (he vicar told bim he was the 
thirleanlh Tom Twialelon who had enjoyed, an estate 
of ./'lUU- a-yaar, and never made Jt more, or less; 
BulcUffe jum)icd out of his cbair aud said, ibeo thou art 
the thirttteulb. Tom Fool of that family. 

I vm* o.Dce.riding to Wakefield, On « pretty gambler 
jnare, and overtook a miller on a houiiy grey, horse,, he 
WNS.as whiu- ax ever ypu xaw a luiUer in k mill, and 
^is liat wns^ whi(e,(U< bis coat; he took uut^e of my 
gamhior tnare, ami admired . lier ; 1 said, for the credit 
«f Uie borae, site vna got by gaml^.er, a rnnning horse 
belou^ng iSJr John Lislt-r Kuye, RarL of Grange Hall, 
Bear Wakefield, Yorkshire; indeed he said this bonny 
thiu^ 1 ride was got by the very same, and if gambler 
be owQul loi>g life, he has /til the fifteen perfectious that 
belong to a liurse; liftoeu perfections! I said I have 
beard a joukey Buy, when hi! was shewing a fine 
borM, there be goe»i!jir, be Utts a neck like a rainbow, 
a belly as round us a barrel, and a bead you may put it 
in your pocket; but 1 never beard a man talk so 
learnedly about ahorse bijfyri*; prayexphiin tbe fifteen 
perfections, for 1 do think a fine horse is the finest aigbt 
U tbe world, next to a line woman. He began and 
Olttssed them in threes; he said, three belongs to tbe 
Deck, a long neck, a lean bead, and fine shoulder, three 
twloDged to a hare, three to ii fox, three to an ass, and 
tbe three last, he said, belonged to a woman, h« was 
beautiful to meet, gentle to mount, and pleasant to ride. 
Hunt »oit qui niai y pense. 
I once hearduC a poor lad Uiat veua going apprentice 
' to a clothier, aud bis father cave him his best advice, 
and among other thiogs ><aio to him, be sure Ihou 
tJwaya e»t thy broth, for if they be good tboit can liave 
BOthiog better, apd if they he bad, .thou may be sure 
th«rtt^^ not mu43h (o fpjJow. J tuepiioa this with a 
view to jwwnwi^urt e«oaoq)jr ^d p,r,ud^ace, both lu 



tbe poor and middling people. And we all know that, 
no fortune Is safe with extravagance, folly, aud 
imprudence. 

Time Iravelleth four different paces, with dilTerant 
people, according to their situatJun ftod eiuploymcnl. 
It walks, ambles, trots or gallops It wnii;s wijii the 
school boy of fortune, it ambles wlien be couiea ucnrei^ 
leaving school, it trots with tbu uian of 1mjine.->s uJl day, 
and gallops with tbe most huppy aud most miMTable, 
viz.— the lovers spending the evening together, and the 
condemned man goin^ to be banged, and all those whu 
have laid too long in bed in the mnriiins. 

Very lately Cliarles Sowerhy, a school fellow of 
mine, told me, he once came up to three men on fool, 
and one on horseback, had met tbe three on a narrow 
causeway, with a deep ditch on one side, and a pond 
full of water on the other, neither party could turn off, 
but Fciilded awhile, and by and by one of the men act 
bis shoulder to the horse, and forced both iiorse and 
rider info the pond, and the rider got out liki^ a half 
drowned mouse, This story brought to my mind that 
one very dark oight I was ridlug down Westgate-Com- 
mon, upon tbe causeway, with a deeo ditch on each 
side, for neither my horse nor I could SP9 upon the 
road, it was so dark. At a distanrp I heaid a i: owd of 
drunken men coming shouting aud biillowini^ like hun- 
ters. Wlicn they heard my horse, they said, turu Iiitn 
off, turn him off, he has no business upon (he causeway, 
off with him ; I siiid, my lads be civil. Tlie moment 
they heard my voice, they said,, what Mr. Milnea, God 
bless you, give ns your band, give htm tbe caufH>way, 
lead his borse by, which they did, They liappened to 
be Daw-Cireen clothiers, one of the most rude, unpo- 
lished places in the county, which is very near Crow- 
Neat, n^ar Dewsbury, where I opce lived, aud should 
have been there yel, had not I been forced away by 
great rogues and great fouls. Tuu know it was said by 
the wise Solomon, that a frood name is rather to be 
cboaeo than great riches. Ob! that young men would 
read and study the proverbs of Solomon. 

As a proof what a stupid lad 1 was at school, I slUl 
write three different bonds at three different times, one 
^iiod plain hand (hat any body can read ; auotber that 
nobody can read but myself; and another that ueKhej^^ 
myself nor any body else can read. ^H 

Through all my toil, with all my care, judgment, f^| 
duslry, and sobriety, I have no particular casually ^^| 
misfortune to complain of My endeavours were ^^^ 
alleuded wilb success. And (o the day of my stopping 
liolh limes, my lands, farm.^, cidlieries, and all my other 
concerns were in the highen't vigour, prosperity, and 
perfection ; so that I have nothing to complain of in 
this world, but knaves aud foola; no lilllo knaves itad 
fools ; none but great ouaa. 

I lately went |o Flockton Chapel, and the Rev 

Whilwell, the Curate preached a sermon, which pleai 
me so mncb, that 1 took the liberty of introducing n 
self to him, and thanked bim for bis ojicellenl sermoi, 
and he loldine he wos going a Missionary to Canada; _ 
said can tlogland part with such a treosura as yo«, tn 
said, sir, you must be careful how you talk to we vouu 
Curaleti, for fear you should make us vain. 1 aald, i^, 
I a^n no flatterer, I am no babbler, I am QO oourlier. 
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My brothers saw I was much pleased with this yonng 
divine, and gave os both an invitation to dine with him 
the Sunday after, that I might hear him preach again ; 
and he preached a sermon which made me cry from 
beginning to end. Some people may think true reli- 
gion should be serious and gloomy; and though this 
foung gentleman shewed more real true piety than any 
ever met with, he is one of the most cheerful, pleasant 
companions 1 have the pleasure of knowing. And I 
said to my brother, it I had the Marquis of Stafford's 
fortune, I would give him £300. a-year to be my chap* 
lain, and he should not go to Canada. I am told the 
Marquis has above £365,000 a-year, or £1,000 per day. 
This great fortune has been much increased by the 
minerals In Staffordshire^ and the late Duke of Bridg- 
water's fortune. My cryipgi at this very excellent 
sermon brought to my mifid that 1 once went with a 
friend, in Icondon, to see the famous Garrick in King 
Lear; we sat with our backs to the front box, and at 
our back was Lord Mansfield, on one side. Lord Thur- 
low, on the other, a great law Lord, and they every 
one cried at tiiis pluy ; then well might I cry at a good 
^rmon. 

My dear good father once told me, that in the rebel- 
lion In 1745, a person was alarmed for the safety of 
some money he had, and conMilled, whom he thought 
one of his very best frieuds, about a place of safety to 
hide it, till the confusion was over ; and they went 
together, and laid It, as they supposed, in a place of 
the greatest safety, and the owner went to visit it ocoa- 
sfooally to see tliat it was there ; and after many visfts 
it was gone ; he was astonished how this could happen, 
the place was so secret. After mourning for his loss 
a long thne, he told his friend that he had a little more 
to put to it, and desired he would go along with him 
for that purpose ; when they got there, (hat which had 
been lost was in the pl;ice, the owner said, ah ! art thou 
there? he snatched it up, and said, I wilt ne^er trust thee 
out of my own care again so long as I live. This 
]) roves how cautious men should be in their friendships. 
Some men you may know at first blush, some require a 
long time to know them, some you can never know, 
and how few know themselves. 

I think I haver said we were four brothers, all part- 
ners at the colliery, the two oldest became great 
shooters, great coursers, great hunters, and cock-fight- 
ers. I, as a younger man, imbibed a smattering of some 
of these diversions, but soon abandoned them all, and 
business was always the paramount consideration with 
me; my attention was solely confined to that, and the 
comforts and happiness of my dear wife. Had the two 
oldest brothers pursued this line of conduct with me, 
and not causea the discords and divisions which 
happened, we mfirht with ease, and a good name, have 
been ^'orih one hiuidred thousand ponnds, which the 
fine folks in London call a plnm. But 1 say query, ; 
should I have been better with iill this wealth, than I am | 
in this humble situation? I say Mi!h (he \vealt!i, becaiue 
1 do think, after much reflection and consideration of 
t-iis very important point, that n>y good qualities, if 1 
hiveanV, would have been multiplied and magnified, as 
tliev ou-rht to be in all others, in proportion to my 
opulence and power. 



My house-keeper is a very pious good woman, has a 
very great aversion to me or her husband shaving on a 
Sunday, or doing any thing ttiat can be avoided, on 
that good and blessed day, which 1 am very glad of. 
Abraham Ellis, a waterman, of Mirfield, a very piona. 
good man, would never shave on a Sunday ; went home 
between eleven and twelve one Saturday night, begon 
to shave before twelve, and when he had got half the 
beard off, the clock struck twelve, he woiHd not shave 
a cut further, but wore the other half all day on Sunday. 

I do indeed rejoice to see people religious, it is so 
great a comfort and blessing to themselves and others. 
And if they will only be truly religious, I would allow- 
them to be so in their own way, in any religion that I 
know, except the Roman Catholic. This religion I 
suppose has been instituted in the dark ages of old, fof 
the purpose of keeping the people blind, and in igno>- 
rance, that Kings, their Ministers, and Roman Catholic 
Priests might govern' them with despotic power. And* 
as I hate every species of tyranny, 1 have a hatred for* 
the above-mentioned religion, because it favors that 
spirit. And is not this religion an outrage and disgrace 
to true religion. And so far from my advising Catholic 
claims to be favored, I think it ought to extirpated from, 
the face of the earth, for the above-mentioned and the 
following reasons. 

A young friend of mine, who was born a Roman 
Catholic, of a good family, and has great relations in 
Ireland, and many relations of fortune of that religion ; 
this young gentleman had a most liberal education 
given, and intended to be a minister of the Church of' 
Rome; but at the age of eighteen he became pious, and 
bent his whole attention to the study of true religion,- 
and discovered so much the reverse of that in the 
Roman Catholic, as to furnish him with the most pure 
and perfect reasons to abandon it for ever ; which he - 
did, (thongh he thereby lost the continuance of his most 
affectionate friends and great relations) dictated by the 
most pure, religious, and conscientious motives, to 
give up all his sinester prospects, to gratify himself in 
the practice of true religion ; and among others are 
the reasons contained in the following letter, addressed 
to me, which confirmed him in his judicious belief, that 
the Roman Catholic religion abounds with ignorance, 
superstition and danger, to the welfare and existence 
of the excellent establishment of the constitution of- 
England, in church and state ; which constitution aiid. 
religion, connected as they are in church and state, 
I do consider superior to any in the known world, - 
besause they have surmounted all the ston.s and tem- 
pests of about ten centuries, and may endure ten times 
ten centuries more, with the neces^-irv repairs wliicii 
all thinking men are of opinioM the constitution stands 
in need of, and which 1 sincerely hope will be done 
without delay. 
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Flockion, 20! h JugusJ, 1823. 



Dear Sir, 



As you wished me to furnish you with reasons why 1 
abandoned the Church of Rome, I have the pleasure to 
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I Inform you, thai yrur sontinieiiU of Popery are [>eT- 

jilcctly ill unison with mynnii. The whole syntem uf 

Vopery limy br justly viewed n* n [lolil'ical roinbiimlion. 

' "lanagprf I'y cruelty and falahooil , lu c^labliMli n t<>m|t(>- 

ll pm|>ir(' in tiie penioii nf llie l*iijn>*, niiil iiiider lln- 

pTRluiioe of the good of aiiullicr woild, lo enifross tlic 

[ ^od tlilnp;!! of thi^ In (tipmitclve^; eitit^ wliat Itial 

, «iiiumi*8 tin; name of clirUlian or of man, would ever in 

' the fuoe nf co.*iinoii sense, mako sarti a monctrotiH asifcr* 

' Uon as Dip following, cuiilaiited in ilie Slli rhap. 4tli 

\ buok, eiitillud. de Poiitifiee Komaiio, liy Cardinal 

bellarminc; 'hat If iho Pope sihonld, Ihrontrli error or 

miotake, eiinniiiMid vices and |iroiiibit vir(iii?K, llieohurch 

Would be biitind In conscience to believe vicfe good, 

uid virtue evil. Tlie conslitulionn of the Cburch of 

Borne arc not lexs abunrd Iban cniel. Cruelly is the 

very genius of that idolatrous religion. The religion 

I 4tMlf, biealbes, teacbcs, and ins))ircs it into Its deluded 

rotBries. It 1m cnlentated to suppress, yen, eitiuguisli 

tbe tenilerest euiutions of bumanily, nbnt could ever 

Eroduce such a maxim, that it is no more Kin In kill an 
eretic, tlmn n dog: but that Impions spirit of eroelly, 
Ifaal is inliTWiiveii wilb tbc [ionii?li religion, is fierce as 
ten furiee, and terrible ns hell " 

Refnre 1 was emuucip-ited from the delusive dreams, 
' «nd visionary terrors of popery, bud I hnd power eqnai 
te my disposition, 1 w;>uld have cxiiipaled every pfo- 
teslant (liron^bout tbe wlinle world, such was my delesta- 
ilon uf proleslanism, that I tlinugbt my very clothes 
would have been euulaminated, if I had but touched 
, the church door, so foolish was 1 and ignorant. 

1, Sir. for my own pari, am fully convinced that po- 
iiery la tbe same bloody and detestable thing that ever 
\ It was ; let snme papists be as well bred, good and com- 
plaisant aK yon [ileaxe, 1 »ay wbalerer good qualities 
' lOnie papists may po:«£esa, yet popery itself is ttie same 
bloody and deceliful thing now, that It was In the days 
of fire and fii^got. 

Into the bunds of papists, it would therefore bewor^i; 

i tbnn madness to put weapous, which their principles 

vngngv them to turn against us, whenever a fair op- 

Crtnnily may occur for so doing, which. It is much to 
feared, will be tbe case, if ever Roman Catholics 
obtaju ndmillnnee into parliaineut. 

Could the piilillc peace and tranquillity, and religious 

frivileges nf the brilish realms, be permanently secured, 
should liave no objection to see Koman Catholics ren- 
dered eligible to all the offices of political authority. 
But Ibis can never be, so long as the Catholics of 
these realms profess allegiance to tbe Pope, which they 
til do. 

That religions differences should 1m? no bar lo the 
pnrllclpatiou of civil rights, I most freely confess. If 
' tkene dlfferenees be not characterized by cruelty, but 
that tliis is Ihe ease with the constitution or principles 
of popery, surely no man will deny, who has the least 
knowledge of that supersthions, Idutatrous religion. 

How is Ireland, the gnrdcii of Europe, one of the 
most fertile islands in tbe world, for the prndueli<m of 
•very species of food for Ihe ui^e of man, with liar- 
bours courting tbe commerce of the world, with rivers 
capable of the most efTeellve naTljgaliou, with Ihe ord of 
every nielo) ; ah! how b this iolercsling country, once , 



famed fur its piety and rirtue, miiser,ably debased by Its 
religious ignorance, immorality, superstition, priest- 
craft, poperv, and cruellv. which are the infallible 
^.>urces of ail Ihe evils which afflict Ireland. Here f 
beg leave to ask, is not (his a disgrace lo the brili»b 
empire? 

It is impossible for the orator who copies from tbe 
scenceof hla vision, to exhibit a correct picture of Iho 
sister island. Purely, sir, the civil, moral, and religious 
condition of Ireland, will excite the sympathies, and call 
forth the active benevolence of Britain so long incurred, 
lo Ihe laboured of benevolence, and to wipe uwuy the 
tear from the cheek of sorrow, with Ihe kind band of 
charity. By what means may Ireland be raised to a. level 
with Enirlauil, in tlie sciile of nations. By what ineitns 
can that Isle, fruitful in ii?eds of evil, become as in davB 
of old, the Island of .Saints. Ity what means can Ibe 
foul spirit of discord, be made lo respoo.w to the 
MHindof peace, and theturbuleutnnd fdctions, be induced 
lo pay their tribute to Ceaser, while, at the same time, 
they give honor to God. These are truly questions of 
paramount importance, and on which, Ihe learned and 
good, entertain different opinions. We know (bat the 
cause of tumult, crime, and misery, which disturb Ibe 
peace, and dishonor the chaiacler of Ireland., lies in 
her superstitious customs, tbe absence of her great men, 
want of ponr laws, morals, and tbe tyruunical conduct 
of petty land jobbers, In the poor fanners and labourerr. 

One leading error of Popery is, their indnlgentiie«, or 
granliugabsolutions. They say Ihe Pope has power to 
give pardon and iudulgencies, by virtue of which, men 
are freed from Iheir sins, in Ihe sight of God; be- 
sides the blasphemy of this assertion ; w hat is it but • 
cunning trick and sly artihce, to procure money, thisu 
that indeed which brings grease lo the Pope's mill. 

This doctrine, sir, I look upon, as a key Ihal unlocks 
and opens a door, lo all manner of sin and liceutiousneas, 
for what need persons regard what sins Ibey commit. If 
for their money, they can obtain pard.on. 

Fox, in his hook of Martyrs, mentions one Ihal at Grst 
was a Papist, but reformed, and being brought before 
Runner, a Catholic Bishop, in Queen Mary's time, said, 
sir, at the first 1 was of your religion, and then I cared 
not hnn- I lived, or what sina I committed, becan^e I 
contd with my money, obtain a pardon, but now I un 
otherwise persuaded, and do believe, that none can fur- 
give sins but God only The very corner stone of tbe 
English reformation whs laid, in a just renunciation of 
this point, for want of which, as a learned writer observes, 
our Kings had lung laid under a papal curse, but now 
God has turned Ihat curse into a blessing. 

If then I am asked what are the most likely means, 
to remedy these great and prevailing evils. I answer, 
let poor taws be established, the rich content tbemselvet 
in their noble mansions at home, where they may fiad 
more real true happiness than abroad, by encouragfof 
llicir poor lenants, by reducing their rents, tilhes, 
and taxes, and industry in their poor but willing labour- 
ers; by this they would become respected and belnved 
by all their inferiors, equal to the best of Kings and 
Princes, and thus become tbe most happy of human 
beings. Let the scriptures be circulated throughout 
the country, Sunday schools established, and the pospet 
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preached ; then Ireland, under the influence of true 
religion, aided by all the above laudable causes, will be 
delivered from her degradations and her crimen, become 
enlightened and peaceable, industrious and frugal, 
patriotic, loyal, and increasingly benevolent, and happy. 
Hoping, Sir, that the day will soon arrive when Ire- 
land, the beloved land of my nativity, now comparable 
to the dreary wilderness, may rejoice and Uossom as 
the rose ; be delivered from the hand of popish and 
political oppression, and universally enlightened by the 
i>on of the glorious Gospel. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours, very respectfully, 

JOHN EDWARD COLLEN, 

A Minister of the Gospel. 



Conversion of a Village^ from Popery. 

A village, called Molbausen, in the Grand Duchy of 
Itaden, consisting, of about 60 families, or 300 souls, 
was, at the comme^ncement of the present year, eptirely 
Catholic. At the present moment, 48 of these families, 
or four-fifths of the population are Protestants, and the 
greater part of the remaining fifth are expected to join 
their former co-worshipers. The following is the man- 
ner in which this surprising change has been effected. 
The cqre of the village was a man of remarkable good 
sense and great assiduity in his pastoral duties, esteemed 
for his Christian virtues, and admired for his learning 
and moderation. In his sermons to his flock, he en- 
deavoured more to impress upon their minds the general 
truths of the Christian system than the particular dog- 
Aias of the Catholic church. Above all, he inculcat^ 
Oie uselessness of observing external rites and cere- 



monies, to the exclusion or neglect of internal piety. 
Charity, justice, and all the moral and social duties 
were more frequently on his lips than the virtues of 
masses, the power of relics, or the pains of purgatory. 
This conduct did not suit the vicar-general of the 
diocese. The cure was summoued into his presence^ 
reproached from his laxness and moderation, and de- 
sired heUcefbrthr t(f evince ^nore Catholic zeal, or to 
leave his cure. The good man returned to his village, 
undismayed by the menaces of his ecclesiastical supe- 
rior. He called his flock together, with the 9eignemr 
of the village at their head, and having recapitulated 
both the doctriues which he had preached, and those 
which the vicar-general required him to adopt, he as- 
sured them that his concience would not allow him to 
change his system, but that he would continue to be 
their pastor as heretofore, if they followed him in the 
old course and protested against the superstitious bigo- 
try which was attempted to. be enforced. The sleg- 
neur and upwards of 40 fitmilies immediately joined 
him, and for ever separated themselves from the 
Catholic communion. A petition was sent to the GtH 
vernment to appoint another cure for those who con- 
tinued Catholics, but it is now supposed that the expense 
may be spared, as they are rapidly uniting themselves 
to the congregation pf their old pastor. If the Inqoi- 
sition had existed in Baden, this curate Und. his flock 
would have made a very pretty at^/ocIa-/tfe / 

Leeds Mercury, Nov. 29th, 1823. 



I shall indeed be very much obliged, if my friends 
who bought any of my books or pictures, will be pleased 
to let me have them at prime cost. And that they will 
also do me the favor, to make this work, public as 
possible^ 
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I Iliiiik all turnpike-roads Bhonid be made on the 
f*Uowiiiic plan, wli'tch, in my humble opinian, might 
•Bve hnlf tlie (txt»eiice at iirgt muklnf^, nn<l also In 
TCpairn ufter iiiHde; eave the poor fHrmerti from the op- 
presHiuti of repairing; turnplke-romU, anil nlno them, 
And nlljer piior travellerB from pari of the oppressive tolls, 
by reducing them : please the Irnvellers bt'tter thnii any j 
(bey ever »iaw, prevent the dariper of carriaee;* being 
overdiriied, aud serve the omse of humanity, by eitsing 
tllfl poor horses' feet. I wonld make lliem to fail all 
t»ue way, whidii is called an inclined plain. Models 
may be iieea made by chance ; one a little sonth of San- 
dal Three Houses, on the Road from Wakefield to 
Barnsley. Another goin^ up the hill In BirxiRll, (he 
Adwfllton Road. Another between HuddprNHeh) and 
Lookwood. Another between bottom uf Moor Lane, 
and Gomersali. Another oppo.-'ite the felr(:n)tind nt 
Wakefield, The barrelled roads are made to fall much 
more on each side thiin is neoeH«>iry, In the mode here 
•dvised, and gireat care must be taken that (his inclined 
plain do not fall too mooh, they most only jokt fall so 
much as lo be perceived by the uaked eye, or thut the 
water will fall. 

I would lay the causeway on the higher side, and 
■tone it close to Ihe cansewaynear to the top, so that either 
foot or horse may turn olt or on without trouble; the 
space between the causeway and the wall lo be kept 
level with the causeway, or rather to risen Mllle towards 
the wall, for the foot people to turn ofTupon, and Ihey 
will often walk upon it, if liiid so as to keep it dry, as it 
will be more eiisy to their feel, and not wear their shoes 
so fast as the stones. I would i^et no stones to keep the 
earts off the causeway, or at least not to stand above 
the causeway, because there is n penalty upon Ihe dri- 
ver, and also because such sloueM are slumbhng blouks 
both by day and ui^ht; and muny a pour man, aud 
perhaps horse, fall over them in tbe night, whicli we 
never hear of; and such stones [>erliaps cost more than 
the damage of the causeway would be in many years. 
Causeways are useful to the rider in winter to keep out 
of the dirt ; aud in summer to prevent 'he horse from 
raising a cl«nd of dust lo cover the rider, or annoy a 
fair lady, if one happened lo be passing at the lime. 
They are also very useful in Ihe uight, because both 
Titier and horse can see them Iwtler on a dark niglit, 
than the ruujch stoned stumbling road. They are also very 
iiieful to the rider to keep out of the way of eoaclies, 
by day and by night, Ihey now run so much too fast. 
And th'-y may be enjoyi-d by the horse, without any 
inconvenience to the fool; if Ihey are laid so that 



either may turn off with ease. The poor foot pe( 
very naturally and very properly claim the eaiisei _ 
as their own ; but they are very necesnary to both, 
and may be enjoyed by both with mutual pleasure, if 
tbey will only be civil to each other; and civility on 
one part, will always insure it from the other ; aiiJ my 
object is, on all uccasiona.lu create and proiuute a gomi 
understanding between superiors and inferiors, and to 
see the latter respect the first, and the former respect 
Ihe latter, for tlieir mutual benefit, pleasure and proa- 
parity. The waggoner will enjoy the causewiiy, ir it he 
laid so that he can g^i on or off with en^e, to luid from 
his horses, I would stone the roud iibout three car- 
riages or twenty ft-et brood. I would nut put one 
slone on the other port, which ought to he lett seron- 
teen feet broad, williout stone, for a summer road. In 
wet weather the carriages will go upon the stoned pari; 
and In dry weather they will rejoice to go where there 
are no stones. And it must be stoned so that C'>rriugea 
can go to and from the stoned to the onstoued part at 
their choice, wilhoul mnoh trouble. Both the stoned 
and unstgned must join and lay as one Inetined plain, 
and will require much care to do them juiliciousJy. 
And great care mu.'tt be taken that the roods do not ml 
too much. And if those who execute a new roud, will 
be pleased lo take a viowof some of the models mentioned 
above, I think they will be a good guide, thouirh made 
by chance. This unstoned or stoned road will be very 
useful to cattle drivers, lo turn the sheep and beasts 
upon, when carriages or horses are passing upon lli» 
other. A road made as above described, will be 
veiled by carriages, each on their own or left side, 
they will not have to disturb each other in meetiuj 
is very common on most roads. 

In the fine summer weather, the travellers wilt all bo 
upon the smooth, easy, pleasant road, where there are 
no stones, and during that time, the surveyor may re- 
pair the stoned part, and he must lay bis stone where 
they are to rest, and break them as they go on. and 
Ihey will lay more solid, than when put on loose, with the 
t shovel or barrow, and never leave a heap of stone no* 
broke, all night, to narrow the road, or be in the wny 
of man, horses, or carriages to fall over hy night or 
by day; had this rule been in practice, Mr. Woodcock 
would not have been killed by his gig running over a 
heap of sloiies, aijil Ihrowlng him out of it, and another 
gnnlleman being Ihrown out of the same giir, "Uil very 
near killed, by runuiiig over a second h)ad of stiint*s, 
iu the day time, the 7th of Aubu^I, l&il, about one 
mile from Pontefiuct, on the Wakefield turnjiike-road, 
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Isid ready to repair the road In winter, to the great 
miiioyiince and danger of tbe travellers, iu eurainer, 
Mixl hIim) wJDler, before laid on. This way of laying 
Itie stntief^ on wliioli I advise, wtU bo much eheiiper 
ttiHD iHvlns them on the road side, and a man employed 
to throw them np, aud hiivjug to take them Id their 
ttHiid^ oc harrows, lo lay Ihem on when they do break 
tbein, Slid perhapii laid on in short days, in ilie depth 
ot winter. And by being broke and exposed lo the Hin 
in sammer, fliey vrould get dry and hard before the 
wheels oeme upon ibem. On Tuesday night, the Isth 
September, 18S!l, a gentleman's horse fell with him over 
a lofld of stones, which were left upon the rond an- 
broke, in Boat House Lane, Hoptoti, and fractured hia 
dboulder. On Monday the 24lh of September, IbSI, 
1 fouud a poor weaver is a. lune removing a cart load 
of fliunes into the hed^e bottom, I oiiked him if he be- 
longed to the road, he said be did uot, but was moving 
(be stones out of their way, as they have to go and 
some home in the dark from Iheir wori, and several Qf 
them had fnllen over the gtones. And winter before 
last a yoang geiitleman wati killed by riding over a load 
of stones at liruijci ill"!' horn. Two men broke each a 
leg by blliog over a stnue net to save the causeway in 
Bowling Lane, near Bradford. In autumn, IS;^, my 
cousin, Mr^. UiiJeh, of Mlrtield, was riding behind her 
man, the horse blurted, (he man checked him, he run 
buck against a load of atones, reared and fell back upon 
tliem biith, and they were both fu^t under the horso. 
Turnpike-roads are to be twenty yards broad by act of 
parliament, over commons; this- 1« much more tlian is 
Beeessury, and a waste of land ;: for ywu may very com- 
mouly see a wide coad,, «nd about one-lbird or one- 
fuurtli of it used by the carriages, the other two-thirds 
occupied by a wide nsdess ditch on each side, and 
stones laid in heaps to throw carriages over, and horses 
and men down by night and by day: many falls over 
Uiom, are bad by men in the night, which we never hear 
•f. But by tbe way I advise, is never to have a load of 
Stones, or heap of dirt, lay on the road alt night, nor 
any ditch on each side to throw tbe carriages into. 
1 am of opinion tbe part of the road without stones, 
will, on the average, be travelled six mouths in Itie 
year. I very well remember at the opening of the new 
road from L>ew.«bury to Leeils, In 1817, they would 
have be^nn to travel upon the uustuned part in March, 
and never wanled (u go upon tbe stones tilt Navember, 
wfaicfa Is eight months, the summer proved so fnvovir- 
able; so ttiatthe average, includiugfrosts,niay be fairly 
called six niouthsin the year,al least Anotlior advan- 
tage iu llie unstoned part, it would not be so slippery ; 
la a. moderate frost, care must be taken to keep the 
(iu:*loned part always hacked in, and even at alt times, 
both summer and winter, for carriages will prefer it in 
a moderate frost, and perhaps in a hard frost it mtiy be 
preferred to rough stones. But they will always go 
Upon the stoned road when the other is soft. Consider 
the hardship upon the poor horses, who are so wonder- 
fully subservient to the cruel will of man. At the 
opening of a new road, they have (o wear tbe rough 
atones to a plain path, with Iheir poor lame feet, in 
■ummer, for want of the unstoned part to save them, 
and tbe same wbea re[ aired; tbe poor horses would tell 



you the hardship, if they could talk. I think all new 
stoned roads shoidd be covered with furnace cinders, 
engine ashes, or somethiug small, lo suve (he stones 
and horses' feel. 1'he covering wonld lead them to 
(juarter more, and keep the road even. This plan may 
be extended lo by~riinds, as many of them tire wide 
enough, and much more uned iu summer than winter ; 
and the driver ofu cail will tell yon, how much he 
prefers a emnnih road iu summer with his load of 
hay or corn, to a slmutd road. And this tinsloned part 
would save the stiiues in summer, nud they would be 
ready lor winler. Though in my opinion the dirt 'u 
oleaued iiio much from ro»ds, pacticultirly in and before 
the month of March, wiiich is generally a dry mouth, 
and would save the stones from being ao much worn in 
summer, if they would let it remuin oo. But it may be 
well if tbey will always cover tbe stones with it when 
fresh laid on, to save Ihem and the horses' feet. The 
want of this covering is one of tbe greatest errors jn 
road-making and repairing ; you may see it very com- 
mon, both in winter and summer, stones broke smidi 
and laid on where the dirt has been shovelled off, (he 
first heavy coach or otherheavy carriage wheels that come 
upon Ihem, breaks them lo a sand as small as that they 
have iust taken ofiF, perhaps the same day after laid on. 
But if the atones were laid on larger and a good thick- 
ness at unce, and covered well, even with '.he ^mnd they 
have just shovelled off, they could not be so soon broke. 
How bard that the poor horses are forced to travel 
upon stones all summer, which wears the stones, carri- 
ages, horse shoes, but above all, tbe poor horses' feel ; 
and very unpleasant lo travellers on fool, horseback, aud 
in carriages, when they might, at a much cheaper lale, 
be (ravelling upon a smooth, easy, comfortable road, 
without stoues. The waggoners will u?o the uustoned 
road down bill, both winter and summer, Ix'Cause i| 
will save them the trouble of putting ou the shoe, and 
also the wear of it, because It will always he smooth 
where there are no stones, and the locked w.iggou 
wearii the road much more going down liill, than being 
unlocked. But in the soft weather, they will ufteu go 
down hill unlocked on a moderate hill, when, if tbey 
were forced to go upon the stoned part, itiey would ho 
forced lo lock, and have the shoe. The unstunod part 
down hill will be required lo full more sideway than 
over the plain, to throw the water olT, and prtjvent it 
washing too deep; and the jetties, or little hills, lo 
throw the water off, will he reqotreit to be kept up with 
much more care on the unstoned than the stoned pari, 
because the water will have more powiT upon the un- 
stoned. To illoslrale the above, 1 would iisk ihe weary 
traveller on foot, going a longjournpy, v.eary and do«» 
□ot know what do with his feet, being hot and sure, on 
a hut summer's day, how much he would rejoice to find 
a path where there are no stones? I would uext ask the 
noblemen and gentlemen uf fortune, riding out fur 
their pleasure, how much they would be pleased to find 
a road without stones, rather than a hard stoned road, 
and perhaps covered with loose stones in summer? 
1 would next ask the Iraveller on horseback, wi(h his 
hags, going a long journey, when travelling over 
Nottingham Forest, how much he is pleased witJi jl, 
because there are no atones ? 1 would next ask the drW 



ver of tbe gip, the one-hor^e cart, nod all anrls of car- 
ria^*, lip (0 Ihe m«il coaoli ami nine inch nsftgoii, if 
(hey would nal be belter pleased with n lnrnpik«>Toad 
wiltiont fitune^, in summer, thnii uny lliey ever sxw, 

1 think the owners of estatn^ ihotild alwnys give Ihe 
land, beean.te it Id nniveriially admitted, that turnpike 
roada Improve the eitlnleii, much more th«n the value of 
the land recjuired, and where Ihey bnppen to be go impo- 
litic as to refiDte to do fo, aud nsk too much for the Innd ; 
a Jury should be called, aud be fldvlxed, that )t is their 
duty to value the improx-wmpnt the road will make to 
(he Mtate, and deduct that from the valiin of the land 
required, name as thejrwonid add the loM and inconveni- 
ence a tradesman wonid suffer, over and above Ihe prime 
cost of hix properly, by being forced by law, to give up 
hiaiihflp, Warehouse, or public houae, by whlob hofrainod 
his living, I think justice has an equal claim, and I hope 
will diclutc under both these circumslBiiers. 

Not a greater duty of Irurtees, than to supply the roads 
with g:ood wnlering places, where water in to be found ; 
1 know 6ve different places, where the ronds have been 
depriv«d of watering places by inclosure», and olher 
cauKes, for want of attention In Ihe trustees. On the 
principal of charity, humanity, and philanthropy, 1 do 
most heartily wish to ^c this plan of road making put 
in esecutlan, to save the poor horses' feet, and to rclleTe 
the poor travellers with one and two horse chrts, (who 
and their hories earn their bread much too hard) and 
others from part of the omire^flve loUi, and to see the 
side or pick pocket bars lalcen down, because they cilort 
money contrary to justice ; and Ihe Intention of the 
wisdom of the Legidature, which i«, that every manghall 
travel a fair proportion of the road for his money; I 
think no man ought to pay toll till he has travelled two 
miles upon the road, or will travel two miies after he 
has paid, or make it up two niilea before and after he 
piisseth the bar. 

This plan may be put in practice upon old tnmpike 
roBdK, there is plenty of room in general, aud it will 
only be taking part of the old stoned part to repair the 
other, and by that means gain an unstonrd road for 
iUmmer. But this will be very imperfect, compared 
with the summer road, beln^ marie when Ihe whole road 
ks made new, a.« there is generally plenty of room upon 
old turnpike roads, a ^reat part of whirh ts commonly 
covered In summer with heaps ofstone Inid ready to be 
broke, and spread on thin all across the road in winter, 
«nd jHtrhaps not till the road is wet, dirty, and rut deep, 
at •t before or after Christmas. 1 advise the breaking 
of these atones As tbev go on in summer, nn one side of 
the road a good thickness, broke three inchen iqnare, 
where they are to lay ready for the carriages when tliry 
want litem, covered with furnace cinders or droM*, 
and they will lay as secure against lieing worn, as if they 
were unhroke in heaps, f(»r the carriages will never come 
upon them till they want them, if there be room left to 
pass on one side where there are no stones; by this rule, 
the lalionr of breaking and laying them on, will perhaps 
bo half reduced, aud the stone will perhaps wear twioe 
as long as being broke very small, and laid on thin in 
winter : and a summer road may soon be had by keeping 
on« half stoned, aud fh« other half unstoned ; this rule 
may be applied to by roads where there is room. 



Much more harm-tban good h done to roads' 
letting off the water. A geolleman was lately thrown 
out of his gig by driving over a hole thnt was made io 
the road, to let olT the water. And if trustees would 
please to direct their surveyors upon old roads, to lay 
no heaps of stone or dirt by Ihe causeway side, bat to 
lay them on the opposite side, if they will conlinue that 
practice. And they will prevent many a uoor orwin 
having many a hard fall over them. In the nlgtit. 1 waa 
going from Wakefield to Dewsbury wllli a man oo (bol, 
and ] took notice of o heap of dirt laid in the Wa^ } ba 
said he had fallen over thnt henp three times la tlia 
night; he damned the dirt and the man that laid it 
there. I niso advise them to let the causeway bend 
downwards opposite Field Gales, to save tlie cansaway 
pulling np to get into the fleldtt; and to keep (h« 
hedges brushed by the cau^wiiy, both these are neg- 
lected upon turnpike and by-roads. 

It is my opinion stones are generally broke too amall 
uponturnpike*ro8ds. Nearer Ihey a re broke to asand, and 
less they will wear. And if you would take « coal 
riddle, and riddle stones broke In sii ounces only, yoo 
would perhaps find one-third of them go through Ih^ 
riddle, which ts no belter than the sund they shovel off 
the road, occasioned by breaking them too small. If 
they would lay on a good body at onCe, they would be 
better broke larger, if three to four inches square, by 
which money might be saved, and they would be more 
open and porous, and would let the water through } 
tlien cover them with furnace cinders or dross ; and 
plenty may be had from Low Moor Iron Worka, near 
Bradford, where they have above half a million nf tons. 
I advise all navigation companies lo let this dross or 
cinders pass at half lock dnesf lo encourage the uw of 
them, then they will go far and near to cover the alone*, 
being the best, and perhaps cheapest material for Ibat 
purpose which I know ; and when they gel the luro- 
pike-Tond made down the BaililF Bridge Valley, to t 
cut at Brighoose, and Stor Hill diverted, Ihey will | 
very easy lo that place by laud, and may be shI 
there for any olher phifre. 

I think the water wears the roads down hills 
than the carriages, especially when a locked wag]^ 
has made a gutter, tl often collects in the middle of tba 
road, and makes a cnrrcnt so strong as to carry atoiMs 
above six ounces down, and often wears a deep hole In 
the road, in danger of turning a mail coach over. This 
evil will in a great degree be Cured, hy the road falllo; 
nil one way, It will throw Ihe water otT side way iipoik 
a moderate still, and may do the same by making ItlUs 
jellies upon steep hills, which is often done. And a 
stone gutter may be made down the sides of Ihe bllU, 
to carry the water down, so level it will do that, aiMl 
not throw a carriage over, if any hapjieu to tro into it. 
Since writing the above, I am informed the Wakefield 
and Auslerland Trustees, have ordered tlie jcilip 
taken away, because the coaches find some incouvai 
ence from them. Rut If Ihey Hu take (hem s 
will find much danger of Iheir being overturned, by I. 
holes the water will make npon long hills. The jettti 
should be made when the new road is made, directly 
across, and the rise and fall should begin and end at a 
considerable distance from the top, and rise and fall 
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almost impercoplibly. (hen tbe coaches would acareely 
difcover or fiinl any liicoiivenieDce from ihem. 

I was |)Hvln^ two-peDCe for my lioriiie at Westgnte 
Bar, sear nnkefield, and a poor ctiimoej swee|>er came 
upon a poor asn, without holter or flhoes, for he ^laid he 
had not moueyio buy either. The bur man took tvro* 
pence of him for pas^in^ this bar, thatifh juslice says the 
ass should not pay above one-fourth nf Iho horxe ; and 
I hope, in future, thin refutation will lake place, both 
njinn old and new roadx, for the asx pays .xaine as the 
hiirae on all ttirnpilie-rouds Ibat 1 knoM-. The aKses do 
not contribute mach to tht! xiipport or wear of the 
road, but the mviu^of three^fourlhs of their toll livery 
Important to the owners, 

With a view to economy, the preserration of roads, 
and eaMe and comfort of all sortR of iruTellers and hor- 
aen, I adtlse roads to be made rather winding. If they 
huTC no old oue to follow to use, und a little riKin^ and 
falllDg, ralhei- than straight forward and over a plain, 
where the ground will admit, fiy the first, carriages 
will quarter more; by the second, the water will run 
otTaiid keep tbe road dry and clean, when it would be 
wet and dirty over a plido. And a tittle hill would also 
ease the poor horses, by changiog their position, 
Ihotigh a little drawing up bill) down is a change ; ait 
thelabonring man always wants to cbnoge his band or 
position for his «ase. I have often hud this opinion 
Confirmed by my worthy friend the late Mr. Henry 
IIen»haw, of Oldham, who was a tery great Walker, 
but never mounted a horse, and seldom a CBrriase, for 
many years. Be said he would much rather walk over 
u road a litlle rising and falling, than over u plain, 
^ because it eased him by changing his position. In the 
early part of hi^ life, he overlooked a great dye-hmir^e, 
by which he impaired bis health so much, that he lived 
upon vegetables aod milk above twenty year,*, the 
latter part of bis life. He said he was nf a warm, Itnsly 
temper, and when he was walking through tliedyp-bouse 
and Miw a man doing wrong, his temper tiegan to warm, 
and inclined In scnld bim, bnt he always turned back 
and reasoned with him when he was cool. His brother, 
the late Mr. Thomas Henshaw, and himself, went from 
the dying to the hat mantifactory, lived to old age, and 
died worth two hundred thousand pounds ; and through 
their whole life were good and liberal masters, did 
many noble acts of charily, and were good economists. 
Yet they always, to their honour, kept a generous old 
english ho.apilable bouse, where refreshment was always 
ready for every poor man who went there upon bnsi- 
ness. And I do hope from whatever house that old 
english hospitality has fled, it will soon return wlien 
this is heard. For these goud men were labouring men 
iu their youth, and know the value of a litlle refresh- 
ment to a hungry, travelling, weary, poor man, who 
{icrhaps had not one penny in his pocket, and rejoiced 
all tbe way he was going to this hospitable mansion, 
where he knew he should get something to eat and 
drink for nothing. 

I am truly sorry to hear, that drunkennes and extrava- 
gance has driven this laadable old English hospitality 
out nf many of tbe kitchens of gentlemen of fortune, 
who have charity, and the amiable disposition to serve 
the poor, hungry, travelling man of business; and beg 



leave to observe, that thirty pounds a year, a little more 
or perhaps much less would, in the house of a gentleman 
of fortune, with the regulation of good ecimomy, do all 
that is needful lor the above mentioned pnrpose of gra* 
tifying the poor, hungry, weary travelling foot mau of 
business. 

In the year 1815, the Dewsbury gentlemen contem- 
plated a turnpike road from Dewsbury to Leeds, a 
distance of eight miles, and were so sanguine, they 
solicited every man that had, and some that had not .£50. 
to spare, and they signed an instrument which would 
compel them topay. The estimate was twelve thousand, 
and has cost about twenty thoasand pounds, when 
was snbscribetl, they Went to 
Parliament, and obtained an act which cost six hundred 
poimds. They began to execute, trade became bad, 
and some could not, and some would not pay; they 
tried every means to increase their subscriptions, to 6nish 
by their own resources, but in vain ; the town of Leeds 
only subscribed £160. But as they had begun, necessity 
at length compelled them to apply to government, who 
lent them lirst-XSOOO. and after that £4000. at five per 
cent, luterest, which interest the trustees engaged to pay ; 
and also five per cent, every year towards paying nff tbe 
principal, the whole to be paid off in twenty years. They 
have finished this rOad, bnt in tbe most injudicious, 
extravagant, ilNcontrlved manner possible. They h»ve 
done It as wild and extravagantly as if it had been for 
Napnloon Bonaparte, of France, or William Pitt, of 
England, when they were at the summit of their power 
and cxtruvagance. How is this great error to be ac- 
counted for, perhaps some will say, because every bodies 
business is no bodies, 1 am inclined to say, for want of 
nllention in the trustees. And perhaps I may not be 
wrong if I say further, that it Is In part, because trustees 
have no allowance for their trouble, and expences when 
they meet, I would have it limited, suppose to 5s. per 
day when they dine, and limit the number to the first 
ten (hat entered the room, including the clerk, so that 
they be not treated when there Is a great meeting to 
contest any matter. Why should the plain, sensible, 
intelligent trustee, who bas his own private affairs and 
family to attend, leave them and go and give his time 
and e.\pences at a turnpike meeting. Had this small 
expence been paid by the treasurer, and due atlentioD 
given to the road, many thousands might have been saved 
in making this eight miles of road, and been worth many 
thousands more to the public, by having been well exe- 
cuted. Here I can speak both feelingly and eXperimeo- 
tally, I have attended ten meetings of the Barnsley and 
Grange-Moor trustees without intermission, where I have 
no interest, but to discharge my duty as a trustee, and 
to promote roads making on my new plan, for the good 
ofihe public, and I have had to pay my own expences. To 
pay a trustee's expences, would add to his obligation to 
discharge his duty, and I do think the qualification ofa 
trustee should be reduced from £100. to £50. per annum. 
Humble meu often have more experience and pay more 
attention to roads than the opulent. They have been 
in such a hurry to get the mad done, they have been 
regardless of tbe quulity of their materials, perhaps used 
some stone little better than an uoburned brick, laid 
them on much loo thick, and after the road opened forced 
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toc(jv«rlheyma|] part, whU-Ii fliPivb^elsiuetl with burnt. 
Ctmxt, burjjlln-iuk, or furutM/ociittl«iH, in fueviiiil ilbt'tng 
cut up lo Itiit uiivc. Tliey have iniurred loo mucli ex- 
ppiictt iu luuil, 1 uin tuliithcy paliliMHUD. rorUnd wliicli 
tttoulil nil |iuv« beflu given, or a. jury gkIIikI Ht abuu« 
meutioiipil, find would liuve beeu given, if tlivy bud 
paid il due ullDution. Tikcy bai'e laid ttifl cttUiiewAy In 
many plaofts uu Jiigli, thnt neitlior fool «r horse fan get 
OfT or on but at eacL cixi, atnl an uurmw lUey oautiol 
meat upou lliem wltbuul duu^r. Tlie bill belweeu 
Topcliliftnd Pimningley,iieMrlbo(opnfTiDgit'y-M»)or, 
t». I lluiik, four inobeii rlta Ht (lie yard, und pruvidvuee 
tir nulufo tiJid formed ri line by windinf: there, within 
About li hundred yarda, svonld I think not have lieen ahave 
two iuches riac at the yard. And Mince wrilitt^ thit, I 
havn been JNfurmed there in nnnlliur line much nnnier 
And shorter than eithor of iheM?, and would liovn been 
less expensive, but for want of Hltentioii in the trusteed. 
They huvechoose the worst of the three.JuinnoypDrt* they 
bdve cut through valuable land whnti the old roiid lold, 
«ime within three, five, ten, twenty, annie on* hundri'ii 
yurds of the new road, wliero by a little wJDdini;, Ihey 
would hnve had the beuefit of un old, good, uolid road, 
«li<J have saved money, Inud, uud tJie lusa uod inoon- 
veniencv to the poor tenants. 

Wbenanewroad is to be executed, the trusleeMHlmnld 
go over the tine repeatedly, or n^ain aud lucitlri, and nuiliu 
every iniiuiry and observation, to liud out the b<wi and 
aheapoat line, before tlioy determine upon it, and direct 
and control their engineer and surveyor, and not have 
to hinme tliem when the mii<ehief \n done. Hnd they 
obMTved this rule, and made t)ii» road by llie )ditn I 
«dv]:ie, aud did advbie them and whicdi they repeatedly 
approved, J do (hiuk tiiaymieht lifivexuved muchiibovu 
ten Uiouaiinds pounds. In maklog thin ei^ht niiloa of rond. 
Engineers and lugouiouM mon, nre superior atu\ mofl 
Tulnalde in tlieir own way. Itnt the iitlenlioii of the 
trustees, uml plain pleading- men of hard oxpiTience on 
this and many other ocousiun'-, would Intvc buon fuuud 
supcriur lo them. 

1 ran wiy uk nincli H[riunsl the diverting of liie road 
from Uorliury Bridge to Grnnt;i«-.Vtuur, about four miles, 
It should havegoneuptlie valley by Smithy Biooiv.cloMe 
to the Quarry, and over Kinroyd Common, a piece of 
bad laud, covered with coal pit and iron sloue hills, 
which land over Emroyd would have been given them, 
and saved much expenec, and avoided cutting tli" t>cKt 
of land to piocen, removing a boude and two bariiii out 
of their way, cutting tlirougli two hills nud throufrh a 
garden, and filling op a valley, and the road would hnve 
bi^D much easier; u moderate fall all the way, over even 
plain ground, no Impediment, no house, burn, or hill to 
remove, or garden to buy at the price the owner chao.ic 
to lake, and they would hnve biul ii quarry of good hard 
(tone close lo the middle uf the line of the road, bolli to 
make and repair it in future, so that they a|)pear to have 
followed the bad example of the Dewsbury uud Leeda 
. Irusteeii. 1 Ibink they have wasted two tl)our<and pounds 
In nbont four m)lci>, and the road would have been belter 
by Utounands In the publio, if (hey liad tAkvD the liettcr 
Ittie, and it stiould have gone close lo the new Orange 
farm bonso, and crossed tlio Caphuu^ie valley, a little 
lower, where It is not lialf so wide as where they did 
cross, and been a much better and easier road. 



And n new r , . 

tlironglr tiloitsop, townnlM fMimeliester, was estimated af 
eleven thoowuid puutids.Hiid tlieysay has co«( betweet) 
thirty aud forty Uiou»aud, f. r want of attention and 
prudence in llie trnstees. I Ikivo no way of aeooootlngr 
for these three groat crrnr-, but waitl of a(l«n«on In lh» 
trustees for 1 have the ho«.'; and pl('«*ur«^ of knowiojr 
many of lUi^ l>'W*.bury and Leed^, and mIbo WnkeReld 
and Ansteriand road irm-lnes, and from my o«vii know- 
ledge, 1 think them clever and very superior men. 

These tliree pifoes of extravaganoe, fotly, and want 
of attention in trn-itees, and my attending above leii 
turnpike meeliogs at Burnsley, withont intormisaion, 
where several dii-ersiona are contemplnlvd in the road 
from Barnsley lo Bradford, (in doing which w« have 
found niueh diflicully) have oxclled my atlentloa to 
dischartre my duty to the publio, by writing this upon 
lurnpike-niads. which may porlmpc be apfdied to all 
other tru-iteen of turnpike-roads in t)te united kingdum. 
Many gentiemen are frightened niid disgusted, and 
afraid of meddling with turn pike- roads, so many do ntil 
pay, and tlie repairs of tbem.ere thrown upon gentlemen's 
tenaiitfi, urcusionod by extruvaganoe, f»r wan! of atten- 
tion from the trustees, and nothing else. 

The Dewsbury and Leeds truiHi-os lake all liie lolls, 
and have thrown therepalmof tlieir now road upon Iba 
poor tenants, tliough they are notable to live upon Ihalr 
farms at their present runts and taxes, though It was only 
op^^ned in March, 1817. And I am informed lfae(«wn- 
ship of Soolhill boK agreed lo give the trusteea £110. 
per year, lo free them from the repairs of aboot tva 
miles of this new road; had lliey execnted this road with 
prudence and attention, Ihoy would have prevented IM* 
oppiessinn — does not snob call aloud for a remedy. 

1 am almost afraid of puhlli-hlng this evnsure upon tba 
want of atlcnlion In trustees, and bad management of 
ttir up ike-roads, for fear — should make it a pretence ftw 
I iking the roads into their hands; was that ever tn hap* 
pen, wc should liave the land covered with petty lyranti, 
ivhicb none oould, or would control, Rnt I say, Qod 
forbid this ever happening in this once happy land of 
freedom and lilwrty. 

1 always understood, that in old times, when niuoey was 
no plentiful, that every man's pocket was ftdl. and conid 
pay his way with ease and [dcHHure, that it n-aa the 
praolioeof trustees of roads to ho wary and c.iuliottsaod 
to UJie ail good ceonomy, with o view lo keep low, abd 
reduce the lolls, and relieve the payers as much as p«a- 
sible. But now when nineteen men out Iwrnty feel 
tliemselvea in poverty, and unable to pay tlieir way 
eomfortubiy, Is i( not wonderful, that trustees should lO 
far forget their duty of economy, and adopt extrara* 
ganoe, and only think of advancing tolls at the tine 
Ihey should study every means to reduce them, and to 
see that every one travel a fair proportion of th« road 
for his money, and not take most of the loll at ODe 
end of the road, or by side bars, whloh Is ton macli Um 
practice, which side bars have been ocoa^loned by W 
farmara. I ocoasionally visit a friend at the dtvtance of 
five mileis, and have to pas* three bars, side bar* or 
chains, on three roads, and they take from ra« ^ii. 
thougli 1 do not travel much atiove linlf a mile upon 
all the three roads. I do think ibis is great InjualiM to 
me and others. 
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Here I cannot avoid expressing my feelings and cha- 
rity for the poor mail coach horses, whom government 
have lately ordered shall be driven at the- rate of ten 
miles per hour, which I am sure few horses will bear 
long ; and I am equally sure there is no necessity for 
it, and that it increaseth the danger to the travellers, 
and that the ciuelty is a disgrace to our country. A poor 
horse running in the coach, lately fell down dead at 
Waterloo-Bridge, near Huddersfield ; and another 
dropped down the moment he arrived at the White 
Bear, in Barnsley. I fear many thousands of these 
noble, generous, useful animals are thus sacrificed, in 
the year, in different parts of the kingdom. 

The following extract from the Leeds Mercury of the 
30th of Angnst, 1823, I hope will confirm my opinion, 
aod help to abate this useless oppression and cruelty to 
the poor horses, and needless hurry and danger to the 
travellers. 

*^ We have received a very pathetic and vigorous re- 
monstrance against the proposed arrangement for 
effecting the post office communication, between this 
place and London, in three instead of four days. L^ke 
the box of Pandora, our correspondent represents this 
project as fiili of mischief, without finding hope, even 
A the bottom. His first alligation is, that it would kill 
the mail coach horses. His next fear is, that it would 
harrass the post-master and his assistants, by turning 
night into day. The merchants* clerks, he says, would 
have to fag at the wrong end of the day, and their 
morals would be exposed to the danger of late hours. 
The ladies he alleges, would oppose the measure, en 
masse, as It would break up their social evening circles, 
and destroy their husbands' repose. In a word it would, 
as he conceives, contract the enjoyment of the servant, 
and increase the anxieties of the master, without pro- 
dooingany benefit, except to speculators and adventur- 
er«." 

Having advocated the cause of the poor, in my letter 
to Mr- Scarlett ; and here accused trustees of roads of 
want of attention, allow me to guess the turnpike-tollf , 
and toll bar farmers, cost the nation ten millions per 
annum, more or less. And yet 1 never heard a com- 
plaint from superiors against this extravagant tax. 
Then how singular, that all superiors appear to Itave 
combined in complaining of the cost of the poor, more 
than any other tax, which I guess does not amount to 
four millions per annum, or above half what they are 
charged with, if a fair account was taken; for 1 believe 
many thousands are charged to their account, which 
does not belong to it. On this last very important sub- 
ject, I hope I have not written in vain. And that the 
whole nation will join me in approving the law, and 
consider it the brightest jewel in the constitution, and 
rejoice that the wisdom of our forefathers gave us such 
a law as no other nation in the world enjoysj^ and attend 
and see it properly executed, and always in favor of 
charity. Snail I call the present deplorable, miserable 
state of Ireland, where they have no poor, law, in sup- 
port of my argument? or shall I call upon your cha- 
rity and sound policy, in support of the same f I will go 
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further, and call upon the vitals of your best private In- 
terest. Are not the poor the relatives of you or your 
forefathers ? and will none of your children or children's 
children have to apply for relief from the town ? Have 
not we till been poor? and can you tell who is not to be 
poor? Then I beg we may hear no more complaining 
of the poor tax, but rejoice that we have such a tax ; 
where there are objects relieve them bountifully, and let 
your overseers make no more hard bargains with them, 
by threatening them with the workhouse. And consi- 
der you might have been in their situation. But attend' 
and reduce the turnpike-tax, and I will join you heart- 
ily in that. Or 1 will join you in executing the poor 
law properly, but not uncharitably. That law does not 
say the idle man shall ride upon the industrious man's 
back. I do hope from this time the poor will be consi- 
dered one of the most important earthly subjects. 
Have not they fought our battles? and have not they 
conquered and saved us from ruin? Repeal the select 
vestry act, and let the poor law be administered by the 
worthy magistrates, overseers, and inhabitants, as asual, 
it cannot be in better hands, or better executed than by 
them. 

I can even trace the merits of the english poor to the 
battle of Waterloo, they fought and gained that battle. 
Aod when the Duke of Wellington, was oomplimented 
upon the victory, his lordship said, no, the merit is not 
due to me, but the superior physical force, and invin- 
cible constancy of the british soldier. 



Weighing Machines. 

The weighing machines are a great expence, a nni- 
sance, a plague to the poor carriers and others, both 
summer and winter, and dont do the least service to the 
road. They do no good in frost. They do no good in 
fine dry summer weather. And in wet weather, when 
they would carry a few hundreds too much, the most 
keen eyed philosopher could not tell the difference a 
few hundreds would make to the wear of the road, 
supposing the poor carrier had to take it to oblige his 
customer. But it ought to be con.<idered, that he goes 
his stages loaded or not loaded, and perhaps at times 
with half a load or no load, and has the tolls to pay. 
But many gentlemen can prove tliat they do an un- 
known injury, for they arc generally let with the toll 
bars. And instead of doing service, they only give th<^ 
bar-keeper an arbitrary power of extorting money at 
his discretion from the poor carrier ; then he may carry 
as much weight as his poor horses can carry, if he only 
satisfy them. Or perhaps they may agree by the year ; 
then they are completely useless as to the preservation- 
of the road, for they may carry as much weight as they 
please all the year round. Not long since a miller paid 
£6. for a boiler passing Agbri^rg machine, near Wake- 
field, upon six or nine inch wheels. 

« 

On the 16th of February, 1823, a gentleman's waggon, 
with six inch wheels, was weighed at the machine at 
Sandal Bar, near Wakefield, loaded with furniture, 
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whicb conld not be Inailed ia lillle room, and wn* ij 
charged seventeen cwt. overweight. And also on*" 
wttti three inch wheels was charged twenty-five net. ' 
overweight; for both of which the bar-keener demand- j 
«d^ld. Idii.Od. 

On the S7th of Mnrch, Deacon, Harrison and Co, | 
the carriers waggon with six inch wheels, at tlie mme | 
machine was charged Ihirty-oight cwt. overweight, 
amounting to iHi. ly^. 6d. for which they took a horse 
out of the team, and aold him by anctior, wilhimt <'v»r 
demanding lli« money; which might have been a mnoh 
heavier Ioks, liy dcluyini; the irood;!, had thi-y not been 
Dear home to get another liorae. Deacon, HBrritton, 
and Co. weighed all these goods and empty waggon 
separate, and proved to the xaliufnction of a re!<ppc(able 
bench of miigistrateaat (he WakeHeld Cniirt-Houxo, that 
the bar-keeper had overohareed them near £^. yet they 
gaid DO redresH noiild be had hot at common luw. And 
as they proved the gpntleman'n goods were aa mnch 
overcharged io proportion, they have both commenced 
actions togeekredresaat law. How well that thefc are rich 
men, and will, if poKiihle, do themttelve^ jostice. But 
poor men submit to wich iibusea, rather than have the 
trouble, and hazard the espence, of a taw tn\t. I hope 
these reaiions will iuduce trustees of roadx to abolitih 
freighing machines as an uteteds needtess plague to the 
L ipublic, and of no u$e to the road. 



LetttTig of Toll Bars. 

Why do trustees of turnpike rondu continue (hat per- 
[.picioii>i practice of letting the tolls to opulent men, who 
\ treat poor bar-keeperf like dogs, by chnnging them from 
V place to place, and often turning Ihem out of (heir houses 
"■ viihnul employ, at a moment's warning', and have been 
Uie cause of the side or pick pocket bars being set np. 
'These bar takers make combinationn, gain much money 
Vy this idle trade, for doing worxe than nothing, and 
ciercite oppression upon poor trevellent and bar-keepers. 
Cannot the trustees, their clerk and surveyor, manage a 
few poor harmless bar-keeper)>, as well as rich bar-taker>i. 
They sav there is one In Yorkshire has gained forty 
thouHand pounds by this very idle trade ; and (hey travel 
hundreds of miles to look after these poor ber-keeper.'«. 
I do believe from my own observation, confirmed by 
that of others, thot the bar-takers have gained by the 
Wakefield and Austcriand (load, twenty thousand 
])Ounds within little more than twenty years paf>t ; would 
not these, and other sumit they have wasted, hare enabled 
ttiem to reduce the tolls, instead of advancing Ihem, and 
allowed them to bare given the poor workmen and bar- 
keepers better wages, made them bonest, comfortable, 
HDd happy. 

I DOW appeal to the sundry lettiag* of their bars, for 
the truth of this my OMiertion. 

Trustees appear so fond of letting the lolls, that one 
would almost be led to believe they thought the toll- 
takers brought more travflllers upon the roads, or kept 
the road in repair, or did some good to the road, that 
nobody eUe could do bat them. If (hey will enmine 



and couslHer, they trill find they do none of the Ihrtei 
nor anything, but what they, thpir clerk and ^nrveyM, 
can do much better tlian them, and on many occasioit?, 
with \c*i trouble and vexation, than they have with CBtf 
hnr-takers. To ennmerate (he misfortunes that Ywitt 
happened to many good men, occasioned by tlw irelgl^' 
ina: machines, bar-farmers, and oppressive tolls, would 
take a volume to explain. I know much evil (bat bu 
been oecasioned thereby, too tedious to describe. \ 
expect iheyc complaints against Weighing machtnei«aad 
leltirK^ofloM bar«, may be applied to all turnpike-rOMU 
in the milted kingdom. 1 do most sincerely a*f Iso ■» 
[rostees to take all the bars into their own hflofls, and 
LTive their clerks, surveyors, and bar-keepers better 
wages, and make (heir places worth having ; theti the 
bar-keepers will not cheat, but be honest, happy, and 
oomCortable. I also advise Ihem to lei tlie Work- 
men upon the roads hare better wages, to eOable 
them to work, eat, drink, aud live oomfbi'taMe, 
and no longer let the bar-farmers gel tlie mo- 
ney, which they and their road ought (o have for 
(heir own benefit, and to enable the trustees to reduce 
the tolls. The clerks, surveyors, bar-keepers, and 
workmen upon the roads, form a great body in society, 
and have as just a claim to protection and comTori «a 
any other men, and as well qualified to discharge their 
duty with honor and integrity. Then why should the 
bar-keepers be treated like traitors and vagabonds ? why 
are not they to be made comfortable as the servants of 
individuals? And I do think if the trustees will pleas* 
to consider this subject well, they wiTl find they have 
more trouble and vexation with tlic rich bar-takers, than 
they would have with the poor bar-keepers; and the 
trouble and vexation the bar-takers give the public it 
boundless. 

And I beg leave to oljscrve, rtiat I flunk one horse 
carts should be allowed to run wheels of iiiicli breadth, 
at> ii< most convenient to the owners. And that flie nme 
indulgence .-lioiild be allowed to all other owners of 
carriages. Because I argue, thai roads are made for Ihe 
use, benefit, and convenience of travellers. Amtthat 
travellers arc not made for the use. beOefli, and con- 
venience of roads. 

A question hus arisen out of the provijiions of (he new 
turnpike act, (hat it may be somewhat dlflioulf to dfHei* 
mine. By the Itlth section of that act, it is prOvtdWT— 
"That nothing herein contained relatinj; Io (hfe 
breadth of the wheels of c;irriajres, or to the tolls payabh 
thereon, shall extend or be construed to extend to any 
chaise, marine, coacb, landau, berliu, barouche, sociable, 
chariot, calash, hearse, break, cba*se, curricle, gig. 
chair, or (axed cart, market cart, or other cart for ifia 
conveyance of passengers or llglit goods or arti- 
cles." 

The question is, what arc light yoodu? The o*r- 
clmiils and monufacturers say, every description of 
manufactures come under that designation ; but the toll- 
bar contractors hold, that woollen cloIliS and stuff pieow 
arc not light goods, and insist that every earl or waggon 
laden with them must either have the fellies of tbelr 
wheels of the breadth of four and a half inches, or fMg, 
an extra toll for running with narrow witeels, 
teedt Stemtfy, £3d May, 1885. 
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TURNPIKE TOZiLS, 1893. 

Mr. Cobboll has beeu exerllog himself re ry iBodably 
find n-ith hfs nsiml zeal, to put au end to the eKftciions 
which hare been pracllsed by many of the foil-bar 
keepers in the neighbourhood of Loodnn, and by some 
In the connlry^ tmd to prevent thege impositions In 
fntnre, he has pnbli^lied in his last reg-rsier, the fbllowHig 
clear espoiiition of (he lawa regarding the tolls on one 
hoi^ carts; — 



In 1823, en art vas passed, layine bd additional toll 
on one horse onrt^ wilh narrow wheeis. This additional 
toll waa one-balfof Iheold toll: eo that, a toil that wna 
Si, beoame 41d. This act went into force io Jnaiiary 
ta«l; and the toDi were (hen raised Hccordintrly. Rut 
mind, tax e.iris, market cartti, aod carts for light goods 
and pns^eiBgers were EXCEPTED. These were not lo be 
charged uny addrlioDHl toll; and they were not: but 
the additionul toll w«s laid on all other carts; and llie 
loil-c«liectOTe bo inlerfireled the layt, tu to find but very 
few esceptionB: far Ibey made the poor aas Cftrt nwo 
pRy the additioDst totl. 

On the 19lh July, 1823, another act was passed, and 
tliis new act, in order to do away this exaction of (he 
(oil-collectors, and to leave uo room for dispute, made 
(in clause I9)lhe EXEMPTION to extend, immediately, 
to ALL one horse carts. So that from that day, all 
ndditionnl loll on one horse carls ceased. And nlio- 
ever batt taken any additional toll on any one horse 
cart, since 19lh July last, is liable to a penaKv 
of £5. ^ ' 

It may be proper loadd, for the information of farm- 
ers and others, that it is not sufticienl that (hey should 
have their namps and places of residence placed at the 
front of the carls, but they must have them put on the 
side, or they will be liable lo the same penalty aa if the 
name was not at all upon the cart. 

Mr. Cubbeltappeared at Bow-Street on Monday.and 
laid inforniatious against several turnpike toll-collectors, 
for having taken (oo high a toll from poor men, who 
keep ooe horse carls. The magistrates convicted them 
ill the penalties for the offence. It appears that they 
had extorted at least £6, a day more than they bad a 
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! Pkm of Road Making. forty-Jitit feci broad 
ouUide the ffalla or Hedget. 



2 The causeway at the uppersidc. 

I 2 The path between the causewoy and the wall for 

Llhe foot people to turn oQ or walk upon when 
dry. 



20 Stoned six inches thick of stone broks from thrM 
to four inches square from side Inside, exchisive 
of the covering; to be covered two or three inches 
thick with furnace cinders or dros«, en;hi« a^««, 
burnt stone, brick or gravel, then the stone may 
be broke three to four htches 8fpiat«, then tbey 
will be porODs and let the w«4er throng, stoned 
(■lose to the canseway, near the top, M that foot 
or horse may turn off or on to the caweway 
without trouble. 



17 Unstoned, nut oos stone or any thing hard to be 
put upon it Cor a snmmer road. 

4 Ttie walls or hedges, bol f advise hedgos on the 
low side, tiben the water will ran throogh ihejn 
tnto the fietdit. The walls two feet wfa]e at U>e 
bottom, twelve inches at the top, lour feet 
high. 

45 or 16 yds. total breadth outside of ttewadsorhedgw. 



To fall alt one way, (caTIed an inclftied pfain') » litffa 
tlist you Can just sec it fills, and fltat the water wfH rdn 
off, and (he stcf&ed and unstoned mnst join Oe rery 
same as if it was all stoned, so that carriages may go 
from one to (he other with ease at their pleasure. But 
it requires much care, attention, and ingeuuity to do this 
well. The causeway to be laid on the highest side. A 
stone gutter to carry the water down on the low side 
where It does not run iuto the fields. Bot care must 
be taken to let it into lbs fields as much as possible, 
through the hedges or walls, to prevent it washing the 
road, which is too common. This appears one of the 
safest, easiest, pleasantest, cheapest, and most simple 
experiments that ever was made, for if the unstoned he 
not approved it can be stoned after It is tried, and if six 
inches of stone and two or three inches of covering be 
not enough, it may be increased. The turnpike house 
should have two rooms on the ground floor, five yards 
square each, with a pantry or cellar that will keep a 
little malt liquor, and a garden, Ac. the house door at 
the end, a window on each side near the end, that tliey 
may see the travellers come. I advise the turnpike gale 
posts to be made of stone ; in this stone county I expect 
will come cheaper than wood and more durable, and to 
be set with stone between Ihem, and the fence walls four 
feet high. By this new mode of road making, carriages 
may all travel ou their own or left side and not la the 
middle, and save the trouble of turoiog each other 
a side. 
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Old faahioned Plan, forty lo forty-five feet broad 
outaide the Walli. 



SO Feet broad all stoned and left ancorered, the rest 
causeway, walls and ditches. 



18 Inches thick, stoned at the crown. 
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16 Inches stoned at the ribs, or half way between the 
crown and skirt. 

9 Inches thick^ stoned at the skirt. 

Barrelled or round so much, that carriages all travel in 
the middle of the road, and a deep dangerous ditch 
on each side. Compare them and see if half may 
not be saved, both at first making, and in repairs 
after made. 

Another pernicious effect, occasioned by the per- 
nicious practice of letting toll bars, which I have been 
desired to insert since I had finished upon road-making. 

The voracious bar-takers are never satisfied without 
every penny they can rake together, whatever inconve- 
nience they occasion to tlie bar-keepers or travellers. 
They require the bars to be kept shut all night, what- 
ever the loss, danger or inconvenience be to the bar- 
keepers or travellers. The medical gentleman, or any 
other comes on horseback on a rainy, snowy, cold, 
frosty night ; or a coach or other carriage, they are all 
stopped starving till the poor bar man can get out with 
half his clothes on. The medical gentleman in haste, 
QD life and death, and all others exposed to the dreary 
cold night, and the poor bar-keeper exposed, and de- 



' prived of his rest and sleep, ail for the chance of a 
penny or two. If any one happen to come in the dead 
of night, a thousand to one but be has paid that day, or 
will be taken at some other bar on the road, there are 
now so many bars ; or if he come early in the mornlDg, 
a thousand to one but he will return that day, or be 
taken at some other bar for want of a ticket. AH tliii 
hurry, loss of time, and danger to the health of tbe 
bar-keepers and travellers, for the chance of a penny 
or nothing ; but supposing a trifle should be gained, I 
appeal to all gentlemen trustees of roads, whether the 
loss of the health of the bar-keepers, and others, and 
the inconvenience to all the travellers, by beingstopped bu 
a bad ni^ht, will not overbalance the chance of gain a 
thousand times fold ; and if they keep the toU-bMirs in 
their own bands, whether they would not allow the bars 
to be thrown open from ton nt night, to four In the 
morning, to accommodate their friends, tlie public who 
support the road, and also the poor faithful bar-keepers. 

In addition to the evils described above, the poor 
bar-keeper is exposed to the danger of being murdered 
and robbed in the dead of night, as the thieves know 
they always have money ; this fear must be a great 
terror to the poor bar-keepers, and maiie them very 
unhappy. . . 
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To the Lords of the Soil, and their Tenantn.— 
Shewing Oiem the Way to the Pro»perity or 
ruin of their Estates and Farma. 

My Lords and fjoiitlemen, 

A* i( is tlieoustom In some parts of Ihlskin^om 
for the laudlord to be owner of the teiiant-rifrh), and 
that our cuKtom of thn tenant being owner, \a t-Hlled 
lopal ; a very important qnegtion very nalurftlly ariseth 
l»etween the two, viz.— Whether it be more for llie 
benefit of the landlord; the tenant, and Imprnvemenl of 
the soil, that the landlord should be owner of the 
tenant-right, even when he has purchaaed It of the 
tenant; or, that the tenant Bhoutd coutlnne to be the 
owner, as is the cuntom in this part of the Icln^dom. 
I confcM that my opinion is In favor of the cns- 
toin of thin part of ibe country, bocmii* I think it 
emulates and excllps « greater spirit of industry, inge- 
nuity and iodeijendenee In the tennnt; and makes no 
^ifTereucc to tlie landlord, but what Is greatly in hii« 
favor, by keeping the land in belter condition than the 
landlord being Owner of the tenant-right. And the off- 
going tenant receiving, and the (m-comrng tenant pay- 
ing to him, api>pars to me the only security for the land- 
lord to have his estate in the happiest stale of cultiva. 
tion and condllinn, and to have good tenants, which 
makes £20. per acre difference, between that and being 
run out of condition, and made very poor. 

Since writing the above, I have been in the Enrf- 
Ridlng of Yorkshire, and am informed, where the land- 
lord is owner of the tenant-right, and requires the 
tenants to fake six iiinnlhs' leaycs, restraining them from 
selling hay and straw, and binding them to a particular 
course of husbandry, the tenants are universally poor, 
weak and debilitated, and unable to cultivate and till 
Iho land to perfection, and will soon be unable to pny 
their rents and taxej*, if they he not both reduced. For 
want of the eucourugement which ought to be given 
to tliem, by the tenant being owner of the tenant-right, 
hs is the custom of our part, which ought to be practiced 
all over the world. Because I do think it is the only 
way to revive them, and give them strength, vigour, 
courage. Industry and euterprize. Where this is not 
the case, the tenants are geltingall they can out of the 
land, and making it poor, with a view to leave it, or fall 
under Uie load ; in cither of which dire caties, the ruin 
of the genllemen's estates will inevitably follow. This 
being of (be utmost importance to the interest of all 
luodlords, I dothink it Is worthy of Ihoir best attention, 
and also that of their stewards. 



^iy .object In wisbtog to see ihU published Iff the 
world is, to see that sterling, old englislt, good oid- 
fushioned-cnslom restored In the minds of tlie landlords, 
to preferthe old tenant, or his most distant relative, 
(which fashtoD, the la-ttwar and high price of corn lias 
unfortunately banished with some for a time') and to 
engraft the great truth, that their interest is mutual, 
reciprocal, and inseparable; uud that that measiu-e 
which will hurt one, will hurt the other,8erve oue> wID 
serve the other, eventually. And that they are par^ 
ners ; and It is a parlnorship of such a nature, that Ib^ 
cannot dissolve without injury to both. And that L £^ 
sincerely hope all landlords will treat both their olJ 
iiud new tenants, (who are the most iitimeruns aijo 
niosi valuable parts of society) with flint Judgment und 
tenderness, which their present dl^'lrrsseil conditloB 
requires and calls aloud for; by reducing their renlis, 
and parliament their taxes, without delay, ueithcr of 
which ci\n be paid long, for which 1 know many of 
(hem have long heea inclined to petition, but dure not, 
fur fear of giving offence to their Inmlloiiisi When 
these two very needful acts are done, then we shnll all 
rejoice, and be thankful to the Almiglity for the great, 
pleuly, and good tiarresis bestowed upon us, and enjoy 
our niitlve comfort and happiness, superior to any people 
in the known world. 

Since writing the above, some discerning, expcri* 
enct'd, Judicious men have snid to me — the distress and 
weakness uf the .teonnts are become so great, and 1^ 
this cause the land is gone and going nut of condition, 
and becoming so poor, that a fiimine (in these oooo 
ferlije islHUfls) will follow, if the landlords do not pre- 
veut it, by relieving the farmers by a reductiou of rents, 
and parliament of tates. And that many farms are be- 
come masters of the tenants, and will also become 
masters of the landlords, if they dn not prevent It. It 
is a great error in landlords supposing, that because 
their tenants pay their rents, they are doing well. If 
they will please to consider how anxious every man is, 
and how necessary it is. to preserve hi.i credit, and guard 
against the horror of the depredators called bailiffs, 
coming and breaking up his hnmhle, only, lonely home 
and whole establishment, and selling his goods at the 
rate of fifty per cent, or more under their value, when 
they are, to the owner, worth I.50. or £'i\Xi. per cent. 
These are the reasons why tenants borrow money to 
pay their rents, or pay them out of the scanty capital 
they have saved by their Industry and economy in their 
youth, in better times, to support them in their declining 
years. 

And it Is almost as great an error in supposing they are 
to gain by new tenants ; because if a new one enters to 
a farm in good condition, without paying for the 
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tenant -rig'lit, he mny make it worse by 10 or £20. per 
acre, before the luixllord or sloivni'd be awaroof it, and 
then fall under the load which the old ooe would not or 
roulr] not carry, aod th^D be fo reel to quit Itie farm, 
tu the liTe]mr8ble injury of the landlotd. 

I have the honor to be, most res peel fully. 
My Lords aud Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble bervant, 
RRHABD MILNES. 



' Custom uf this Conntry be/ween off^goi/ig and 
on-coming tenants to farms. 

The custom of this part of lire liingdom belwe^-n the 
off-goinff and on-coming tenant, is so much the mtituitl 
benefil of the hindlori) and tenant, and Ihe only certain 
way lo improve tlie soil, and keep the farm in Ihe 
faigihe^t stale of cultivation and condition, Ihwt I do 
'ihink it ought to be knoitn to, and [iniclici'J by, all the 
world : which is as follows.— They enter to Hie farm 
fheSd.-of February, or candlemas day, and Ihe housing 
Ihe Ist day of May ; one-lhird of the' farm always to be 
f^ra^s, and liberty to usp and ciiUivate Ihe other to the 
hfsX of their skill and judgment. 

• "'-^The hay, corn, atruw aud manure are the pro- 
Iierty of ibe tenant, to be paid for by the landlord or 
new tenant, lo the old one when he quits the farm ; 
which a[>pGars to me the only snre way to keep the 
farm in high condition, which is always the landlord's 
bwit interest, and the moat sure way lo Pncourage the 
tenant to exercise his iiigenuity, his strong arm, labour, 
aud his purse foi (he benefit of his landlord, himself, 
and the succeeding tenant. 

2d. — The manure or lime laid upon grass and fallows, 
and no crop taken lo be paid for, and also Ihe carriage 
and spreading on, also fur tillage and half tillage, which 
Implies upon fallows plowing, harrowing, quicking, and 
all other labonr. 

3d. — Themjuinreor lime laid on grassand fallows, 
and one crop tiiken, to be considered half tillage, and 
half as much paid as by No. 2. The off-going tenant 
la alfio entitled to the way-going crops, that is wheat 
•owed upon bean stubbie and clover lays. 

4th.— Wheal sowed.— 5lh.— Clover.— tJth.— Fallows. 
All these depend upon circumgtances, situation, and 
condition, and the valne of them must be ascertained by 
the two valuers, and j)aid for accordingly. 



A'cw tenants prefered to old ones, 

Thoogb farms are universally too dear, and tenants 
break upon them, and many landlords kind, friendly, 
and well-disposed to relieve their tenants, but it is 
unfortunate that young ones offer to Ukc them, and 
perhaps some at the old rents, though it is said they are 
generally let lower to new tenanU than old ones, those 
•re young men of little experience, adventurers, wil- 
ling to play the game at hazards, and where the tenant 
riffht Is not paid as above, they can enter with little capi- 



tal, though a farmer of one hundred acres niigfar 
have one thousand pounds to keep his farm in good 
oondition, and so in proportion for a greater quantity. 
But where the tenant right i« not demanded of them. 
liiey anter witii amall capitui, and if the farm be In 
good condition, they may run and impoierish it, and 
soon make it worse by from £ 1 to £20 per acre, before i( 
can be discovered by the landlord or steward, become 
poor and unable lo pay their rent, and perhaps leave 
the farm worse by one or two thousand pounds, if It be 
a large one, than when they eutered. Some lenaula 
will not give up till they fall under their load, other* 
will not waste their substance aud quit. I do tbink 
landlords had better encourage and keep tbeir old 
tenants, with their experience, by lowering Ihe retifa and 
taxes, where rents were raised according to Ihe (uot 
limes of prosperity. 



ABTICE TO FARMERS, ^^H 

How to get their Corn in bad Harvests^ ^^H 

My advice to the farmer, fs io take great care to have 
his sheaves made small, and lo have them net up in 
eights, well and neally set up, and hooded, then they 
will be ready for had weather, and sure to b« right |f 
good come ; aud when it is dry, to get it in tf posaiUe 
by day or by night, regardless of the glass, the fine 
weather, or talk of your neighbours; but be particularly 
careful not to get it before dry> which is an error too 
common among farmers; had ibis rule been obserred 
in the year 1821, much corn would have been well (rot, 
which was spoiled. The wind in the lat of October 
was so strong, it blew the slieaves from the cartd aod 
stacks as they laid them on, and though very useful to 
dry the corn that was cut, it shook some late wheal 
that was uncut, as mticb as two loads per acre, and :>oaw 
late oats, where the farmers could not raise strength to 
cot litem soon as ripe, were almost half uf them shook 
on to the ground ; this is a pi oof that the farmei's work 
is never done, it requires his atteulion almost day and 
night, and he may farm s"ven years, and have »eveo djt 
fereut seasons to consult; after this tedious trouble- 
some harvest, the month of October proved fine indeed, 
with a brisk wind, the late corn on the borders of [be 
mountains, second clips of clover and beans were got 
well in this month, where they had patience to let ihea 
get dry. As a proof of what I have said above, abont 
being active, to get wheat when dry, in the year 18IB, 
I had the fmesi crop of wheal upon my farm, al 
Bootbroyd, cut and dry on the Saturday, and my ex- 
perience was such, thai I should certainly have got it 
in that day with my own aud hired teams, but being 
scarce of money, I had to seek lor wages for my eolliery, 
and nothing but that prevented me getting Ibia very 
dry wheat that day ; it began to rain on the Sunday, tbs 
day after, and rained three or four weeks almost without 
ceasing, and spoiled all the wheat in the country, rut 
or not cut; thus missing getting my wheat one sin^e 
day, was above £100 loss to me, on a very small farat, 
this £100 would have completely prevented my failure; 
this long continued wet season, tirea the patience of tbt 
farmers so much, that many got their corn wet aj 




Hiid dryod it upon kilne to make il ttirs^h, nnd nil the 
wheat vros sprit and unsound, cut or nut cut, sucL a 
wet harvest 1 never saw before or siucc, noue to com- 
puf e with it 



Further admoe hem to get Com in bad harvesU. 

I like to have my wheats cut rather green, not to 
stand till ripe, so as to shake, and I alwayit bad them 
bound in smallish sheaves, set eight only together, four 
of the largest two and two, and the two smallest at the 
ends, so that they prop and support each oilier, and the 
two longest tied ones o[>ened well and drawn up close 
to each other over the six, and by so doing I scarcely 
ever had a stack blown down, not even with a very 
strong wind, the two cap i>heaves must be tied together 
by twisting a litlle of the but ends of the sheaves (on 
both sides) together, and when this done and the cap 
sheaves spread nicely over the other »\\, neither wind 
nor rain will Mirt the wheal, if it stands out for three, four, 
or five weeks, being so well covered below the ties ; for 
no one practical failing in a Farmer is greater cr more 
ridiculous or injurious (ban carrying his crops of any 
sort, too hastily off, as there Is ten times more corn in- 
jured by being got iu too great a hurry, than by 
stopping too long in the field. And when wheats are 
cut rather green and covered 41s above, the straw will 
feed the corn, and make the flour better and finer. 



Tenants not being allowed to sell Hay or Straw. 

1 think [ have observed in my defence of the poor, 
that there is nothing more common than blaming the 
whole of them for the faults of a few, this may with 
«()ual force l>e applied to farmers, who by their leases 
are forbid selling hay or straw, and restrained in other 
respects, saying it shall be consumed upon their own 
premises, for fear of making the land poor; this bar 
Js to guard against a bad tenant doing so, aud yet it is a 
clause in all the 'leases, from such landlords as admit of 
such a one, and a punishment to all good tenants, for 
the snpposed offence of the few, very few bad ones. 

1 do think there is nothing more plain than that any 
'Injury done to the tenant or farm, will eventually be an 
injury to the landlord. The tenants are almost nni> 
versally required to pay more rent and taxes than they 
•re able to_pay, with that comfort which 1 am sure every 
landlord would wish his tenant to enjoy ; then I beg 
leave to ask, ought they not to have the liberty to get 
the best price they can for their hay and straw, occa- 
sionally, as well as their corn, beef, mutton, wool, &c. 
for it is only by chance they can or will sell their hay 
or ftraw, they will always guard against selling too 
much, they must aud will keep enough for their own 
Block of cattle. They buy lime and other tillage to 
their farm, and every best method they can devise, by 
their labour and ingenuity in the cultivation, to make 
the land most productive, then why not be allowed to 
•ell hay and straw, occasionally, when Ihey Cdn get a 
^nd price, and be assured they will not sell it at any 
other time. 



From this time I hope to hear that the above-men- 
tioned bar to selling hay and straw is removed, and 
that no shackles remain in the way of farmers, except 
that simple one, of always having one third of the farm 
in grass, which I consider a benefit to the tenant, and 
consequently to the landlord, for to change the land 
from grasv to corn, and corn to grass often, is most 
prolilable. In every other respect let the tenant Kve 
as free as the air he breathes, put no check upon his 
emulation, industry or ingenuity, let him eujuy them all, 
and the freedom of this once happy land, so justly 
fumed for its liberty and freedom, let (hem enjoy them 
both as the only true source of this country's wealth 
and greatness, and be assured they will then be all 
good tenants under these inestimable comforts, and if 
one happen not to be so, mend bim if possible, hnl dont 
destroy the pleu-ure and emulation of the whole of this 
numerous and valuable body, the farmers, by punishing 
the many for the faults of the few. Let them work 
under all ihejr difficulties without fear and trembling. 



Stubbing edges and adding Jield to field, I dis- 
approve. 

Though this is too common, 1 think it a very nn- 
profitable practice, in Ibis populous part of the kingdom, 
where small fields and small arms are so much wanted. 
By mowing a field of grass and giving it fresh to lb* 
cu"llle every day, as they want it, a field will perhaps 
produce nlmndt twice as much grass as (he same field 
would produce if they were turned inlo it to eat it bare, 
duog, tread, and lie down npon the grass; and being 
fresh eveiy day, they feed more hearty, but the labour 
of mowing and feeding ihem is io deduct. Four fields 
at Flockton, 8a. 1b. Op. have Ihis summer served one 
head of cattle more by being in four fields, than they 
would have carried if Ihey had been all in one, and 
they have four fresh pastures instead of one, over and 
above the convenience of keeping the cattle separate, 
if it happen you want to do so, or let them in single 
fields, or small farms. 



Early Sowing. 

When I was a farmer of between 4 and 600 acres, 
experience taught me that early sowing gives the beit 
hope of a good crop, and also early reaping. 1 once 
had a field upon a clay soil, some part of it wet land, 
and required watching lo gel it sowed in time, 1 told 
my husbandman to sow it, he said it was too wet, it had 
better wait; 1 said sow it, I will have it done, you 
know you have much to do, your dry land you can sow 
any time after; being almost forced he did sow it with 
oats, though some part of it was so wet the horses 
could scarcely get their feet out, the day after he had 
finished It began lo rain, and rained a month aimost 
without ceasing, so that it could not have been done of 
a month after, in that time It sprung up and gained 
strong root, was ready for the hot sun, floarisbed and 
was the heaviest crop within many miles; but if I bad 
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nut Uave Ik'imi nUivu hnlt' as gwwJ, if il liad l»een 

6<i«v<>(l wlieii (lio Mill liiid becuino tou powerful, nnii a 

wnut ul mill TImh biifbandnian was n very clever 

fellow, u'illi uiuuy ifooil iinulilieii, but he hai) Iwo great 

fHultn, on» wiu" lettit))^ (he ground get too dry befnre he 

nuwed il, anulher was wantiut; to get his rorn hefore it 

WW dry. lie would nflen come 1o me and say, such a 

cIoM' uf Onts wbrL« luiidirig ; I KuitI, they are not dry ; 

liul lie ttaid, it is going to rain; 1 mud, let il raiu : 

1 wirtli It may ruin and wet them through, then you 

,»ill let iheiu he till they are dry. 1 remember u large 

.field <>r Uarley beinsr r*oweil the Hd of February, at 

MrckhTicId, u lillk' Xorth of Ferrybridge, on a iime- 

ainiie i-nil, it great snow <-ai)ie alter, and it was cn?eicd 

tome (hni^ ; tiiin giVDved the lit-aviesl crop of Barley, was 

,ri)>e and got in very dry, nml mncli s<mner than any 

nrJtliiu mony mil<M nf it, A rainy Neadun I.egnu soon 

.nl'ler this wax in, mid e|>oilcil nil the linrtry in that part, 

b^eiunw iicme waHnowed mo early A prejudice appears 

to prevail agaJuKt early Nowiui!', but 1 do ihink where il 

w'rong:, it ismnre than six timen ri<rht, Obi^erv 

■Ibc gardener, diieo nut he now and plant early? and 

fls il not rational? for if you wait till the sun lin: 

rexhaled Ihe wet, and rain do not come soon nfler yoi 

■liave sowed, how can yonr corn get a ctrong and denp 

^root, for want of moist and Tain, which you Imve uiisst-d 

y a little detuy, Alwayn mow loo hooii rather than too 

|»te, and much or little to do, .you cannot tin all at 

lid condder the losj of a week or twn niaiMl in 

Ibe spring, hovr nmcli harm il may du to your crop. 

H^ateh your seaeou and seed time, even more than your 

ftlity corn in harvest; fine dry weather wilt come again, 

, |f you will let it remain oui, but the fuime Meaxon for 

^ 'aowin^ will never return in the name Kpriug; romember 

ill favor of early (iowiiiir, both in spring and 

mm, will generally be followed by early renpiiig-. 

Wheu your land id in condition, gel it;suwcd soon us you 




^n'rtir* prenUiceti by boring for Coal. 

When I lived at Crow Neat, and wiLx Lord of (■ 

Manor of llewsbury, 1 bored for coal on the wasto ■ 

the valh-y neiir ttie river, at bottom of Daw Grwn, n*i 

Dewsbury, from 4l> to 60 yard* deep, whicli brought m 
never failing spring of water, most ust'ful lo the village. 
I also bored upon Uatlev CaPf.a waste In Hie vaUey. 
near Dewsbury, about 50 yards deep, and found a 
spring of esoellent soft water, which fills the bore hole, 
never abates or increases, winter or summer, id mo»t 
useful to Bailey Carr cloth mill, and the whole villn^ 
the people fetch II a long way in their pitchers 
these springs rise out at the surface without the „._, 
pump or anv other machine. In Tollenham, near IM 
don, it had been an universal complaint, that no g« 
water cnutd he procured ; the welU reached only tot 
blue riay. which at length has been pierced tl'ro% 
and a never failing supply oblaiiied. of th'iir«nd bnl 
ant water, soft, aTid adapted to every domestic purpiflf 
the wells from 1 10 to 140 foel d«up. The practit^ 
boring may prove of vast coDsc(jueuce on down L 
wold farms, where sucli distress is always experlem 
in dry seasons, /or water for the supjily of cattle, i 
every other purpose, especially where It liappcus to| 
\fi the surface, as abore. 



Haij'Making. 

Inhay-mnking, whclher you have two or two hundred 

acres, or any quantity between Iheni Iwo, 1 advise you to 

r begin early, and only cut as much down at once, as 

your number of hands are etinal to make, and get np, 

.•and into the house, or slack when dry; then cut Hie 

• iMme quantity more, and get it in, and so on through 

^ the season ; and by this rule you will not run Ihe risk 

' -of having mncli spoiled. I have known wlien I have 

,had a large (juantity down at once, and even got into 

icock, the rain has come so heavy, and coutinne<I so 

Hong wet and warm, »» to wet the cocks to tlie bottom, 

i«nd spoil the hay ; but tha above simple rule will he n 

.'flocurily agninsl much loss and damage, and you can 

■ Dover have much spoiled ; and yon will also find it the 

choapest way to gel good liay. 

1 There may l>e au exception to, and lliis rule may 
'be varh'd a little, when Ihe weather appears setlleil 
I land very fine, or very wel ; Imt if you observe this 
j.Jrule, you defy the weather, and nt-ver need to have 
I ^fnoob apoited. 
T t --■..- ■ 



Local management of xpriag tcoodit. 
Anolhcr local practice in this part of the kingdom, 
vorv importnut to the interest and pleasure of gentle- 
men, owners of wood land^ ; suppose one to have 810 
acres only, they let Hicni .stand till they are Iwcnlyone 
years old"; and by felling 10 iici«s every year, they 
have a perpetual fidl of In acres, which miiy l)o cot 
down in the ^same proportion every year, where tlwre 
arc a greater nnmher of acres. When a fall Is to he 
sold, the woodman first sets it out for sale, by going 
through the wood, and marking a proper numlier of all 
sorts, for reserves, (o stand for improvement, fit Ihe 
haii<isomest lie can find, of SI yars old, grown from 
old roots, acorns, or other seeds, and rings rhem round 
I! wit red paint, which he calls wafers; and also a proper 
I unmber of the handsomest of -ifi year's old, which 
I he rings round with red, and cnlls poles; and alto a 
I proper number of the hiiiidRomesi of (1.'^ yi'urs old. 
J which he calls black biirks, and liiigs them round and 
il numbers them with while paiiil ; and also a proger 
' nnmher of Ilia handsomest of H4 or 105 year's olJ, or 
, npwards, which he culls lordhigs, or lords of the foriwl. 
ij anil rings ti, em round with while paint, and uuinhersihcnt, 
1| these are all to stand for improvement, then he value» 
I all the rest for sale. 

!i iiy this practice, the growth is abundantly more pro- 
moted, than letting tliein stand crowded above 21 ycarii, 
by weeding and giving them room and air every SI 
years, and prodllcelhuu assortment of all sorts andag^^, 
for the sale every year, lo the great use and accommCk 
dationof the pubUc ; an J every fall pioducelh firerftwii. 
eiirdwood for cliar^-oal, hedgewood and bindingiftir 
fences, timber, pules, and rails. And It would beJJ' 
improvement lo planf tti^^Wi In (he soft a 
parts of the woous. 
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It Is \ery Btiq^lKr^ that thta iisfefiil, plea^<ant, nad 
moBt proStable rule, is' Hlmost Conflned to the West- 
Rtdin? of tlie Couuty of York, and part of Derbyshire; 
tftonKli it mi^ht be practiced with the namn degree o( 
ffucce&s alt over (he united king-dom, and all the wurlJ. 
The woods lately taken tlnwn are very oniH mental, 
pleasant, and conTenienf for Hhootiiij^ or huiilini^ 
through them. And where they arc not so out, lh*y 
ftre very disagrecuble for hunters or ehoulera to pau 
Ihrough, Bud nn iiicalonlable Ions to the owners. 

I am sorry to have to observe aod remark ill n>y tra- 
vels, (hat the faxhion of late has bm?n to plant wood 
little better than weedn, as if th* planters went otil «f I 
temper with the ancient valuable fnrest trees, the oak, I 
a«Ji, elm, sycamore, beech, dec. which are the most nxe- 
fill timber; bat few very few uf them are to t>e seen in 
Qor ufodern plnnl^tious. The larch is a handsome 
qnick growing tree, and [ think J have heard almost as 
durable as oak. This nei^ltfct, and destroyintf Ihe lords 
of the forest, woiili) haw Iteen senoasly felt, tuiil not 
our eminent iron wor(c» produce their h-oo a^a julsti- 
fn(e for oak in mauyoceaHons. . > ■ 

iiaxt war (here whs »" threat n want of oak tiuiber, 
t!T".y built some ghip« nf fir, which is much inferior to 
iMki; and the want of crooked limber for knees was so 
frreat, they were compelled (o make wOine of theiHof 
iron, which caiinnt be fastened sr> well as oak to oak. 
These islands produce oak superior to any in tb» world 
for ships; ours is most tuui^ii, the bulls l>ore holes in 
the sMps, which they cork or stop. Up iu l>iilt(e. Tho 
nik of other countries is britdo and splinterK. And a- 
iiur wooden walls are nur Ereat biilwurk ot proleclioii 
aud safety, how wonderful that iliis moat valuable 
tioiber, the oak. is not more planted, prcser\-ed,, i^ud 
eiicDura^d, some way or other, and purticulurly cruuk- 
e.) oak for knees. 

I'he Dnke of Norfolk, Earl Filzwilliam, Earl of Car 
dl^B, Earl of Uartmoolh, Sir Georf^e Arnulage, HarU 
Sir iohn Lister Kaye, Bart. Sir Francis Lindley Wood, 



Bart. £lr VViliiam Pilkingtno, Sart. Colffoel and Mr». 
Beaumont, .Fames Archibald Stuart Wurtley, Esq.; 
Godfrey VV'eutworth Wentwortb, Esq. Joho Spencer 
Stanhope, Esq. Samuel Shore, of Meersbrook, Esq, 
Samuel bliore, Jun. of Norton, Esq. - Beaumuot, 

Esq. of Whitley Hall, Thomas ThornhtU, Esq. — . 

Winn, Esq. of Nostell, and Vernon, Esq. of 

Wentworlh Cosllc, have lords of Ihe forest, black barks, 
and poles, in and out of their woods, to their bonpr. 
But in otie gentleman's woods, which have lately gone 
down, there are nothing; but wafers to be seen. 

In (Tfowing, a tree increaseth a circle every year; so 
that larger a tree is, and more it groweth in bulk and 
value, in proportion to its size, which proves bow pro- 
fitable it is to an estate to encourage traes to become 
lords of the forest. 



A Ajflg-, Heard of Oak; or, our Maratime 
Power. 

Come, cheer up ray lads, 'tis to glory we steer, 
To add something more to this wonderful year ; 
Tis to honor we call you, not press you like staves. 
For, who are so free as we sons of the waves? 

Wc ne'er see our foes but we wish them to stuy, 
Tht-y never see us but tliey wish us away ; 
If tlioy run, why we'll follow, and drivH them ashore, 
And if they wont fight us, what can we do more? 

They swear they'll invade n* ; these terrible foes, 
Tliey frighten our women, o.ir children and beaus ; 
Bui if tlieir l!al-botloms, by darkness, get o'er. 
Still bntous they'll 6nd to receive (hem on shore. 

We'll still make 'em run, and we'll still make 'em sweat 
In spile of llie devil, and Brussels Gazette ; 
Then cheer up my lads, with one voice let us sing, 
" Our soldiers, our sailori«, our sluleiutea and Kin(^." 
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Shepliy- Bridge, Miijuld, ntar Lttd*, 

yoikihire.mth fcbruiiry, 181A. 

To the Nobilili/, Gentrii, Clergy and Freeholders 
of the United Kingdom of Greal-Britain and 
Irelund. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

These thoughts having come to me at various times 
apon my pillow In the murninir.wlten I had u'ori'tii[iped 
the Almighly, and poured my gratitude to the Omnipo- 
tent, for the bounties and mercies bestowed upon me, 
and the whole creation, withont respect of persons; it 



at length occurred to me to address yon at Ihe i 
season ; and in that sitnalion might awake your atlen- 
lion to the unhappy state of our country, and incline 
yon to shew the innate principle and di^tpositiou of 
yonr nature, by pouring out your charity, humanity, 
and philanthropy on all our fel low-creatures, in imila- 
lion of the All-wise Being, on r Creator and I'roieolur 
in all onr difficulties and daugers. 

The poor and Isboiirers are starving for bread, 
heciiuw? tliey canuol liiid work, and it is said many of 
them have died for want- 
Many shopkeepers and little manufacturers hav« 
fallen, and are falling to poverty, under opprescive 
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[ Ttnls nnd (atflB, nm! fctr want nf the prtor And ntbeni I 
F Btiiie: obli? to pnitnirn monej- lit cirrnlnfe nmon^ them. 
I * Mrtiiy Ittrmera h«vo fnll^n, nnA a Krent muss of them 
t tre rallini^ to poverty, nixler Intolerntile rents and 
L vnboarable ttife*. 

I Miinyof (h« inlanci wal«rin(>n are come, and coming 
I m> jinrerlj', fur want of their vohxpN b»in^ employed as 
I tiwiul. 

Thousands of eolUprn are wnnderintr tn search of 
I ^htrk, and many of thuHe vrho have vriirk, ai well an 
rmany other trnde^, arc limited fn prffe oriinantlty, and 
h ^nly nllon-ed Id earn liltle more than half what they 

eoiild do. 

^Inny of our brave fjus, the dcfendi'rx of our country, 
I We he^n^ their hrniid. 

And many of the niidillingr and luvrer orderw are de- 
I prived the pleasure o( eivias, bj. heavy renlsjind tanei. 
* Many of the youne, vifjoroonand in^enuonn.emiirrale to 
, other coiiDtrieR, whene Ihey ar« received *Wi u|i<mi nrmn, 

becan)>e they are jeuloiia of oiir power, and ^eekin^ to 

^ rival and undo us, io mannfiic'tiireii, coiiimeroo ami war. 

The ricb enU^frattf, becauNe they can Dvean well for 

' ;C300. a-year In France as X 1 000. per aotinm Itere ; il In 

I aaid they are spending millious a-year in Kruiice and 

other couDtries; the loiii* of the circulation of ihiM 
E money at home, has liroiighl. many to porerly, and 
[ added much to the general distress. Should they hap- 
\ pen to read this, I hope Ihey will soon retnrn home, 
f vad discover that hy your and their united efTortx, this 
I dear good country, which gave them birth and fortune, 
1 ipay lie made to alTord them more lolid comforts and 
F tnie happiocM, than any other; and that X'5O0. may 
; afford (hem a* much nf both nn X5CI,000. n-year. 

The two ^reat causes of all these evils are, the uu- 
, bearable taxeK and oppre^ive rents, both In eniintry 

jllid in townn, whleli jiwcepji tlie money from the mid'- 
) dliui; and poor man's table ; leaves the farmer and many 
) others without capital, and unable to employ the |iu<ir, 
, or work hlx farm or trade to advantage a« uKitnl. 

The high price of corn is the cuumc of all the great 
^ evilx which come to all nations. 

Bvery government xhouM prevent the hiirh prices of 

Corn we have known at londry times, within twenty-five 

f'ears past, which might be done to check the monopo- 
izer, and nut hurt the spirit uf jiyricuttiire and jnflualfy< 
[The leswr faruiern are hurt t^ the mmiopftlir.ersboldnig 
^'the com. 

We have charily, humanity, philanthropy, virtue, 

prudence, wisdom, talent, piety, esperienoe, local ad- 

' vantages, capilHl, industry, nnd niercHntjIe enterprise, 

' fltlperiur tn any people in the world, ond capalite to re- 

' ffledv «U th« evils descrilied above. If we admit that 

aoll-lovu nnd Kociat are the xame, and that it forms the 

' '^nnlne harmony and Ftrenglh of a trtale, when the 

' .Blch encourage and employ the poor, and the poor look 

-Up Willi confidence to the walclifnl care and guardian 

protection of Iho rich, boih concurring in the name 

' «od, form that grand column nf society, the true 

I iiapptnosn of the whole, wliere all below Id strength, atiil 

above is grace ; and If you will reduce the interest 

of money, aa the most judicious and effectual way to 

ease the burdens of the oeople. 

Abolish all unmerltea sinecure places and pensiooa; 



adopt every po#»ilble eeonomy In the public expesi 
lore ; rediici' rents to th" rates they were at, before the 
war and liltrh price nf corn raised tbem. Iiandlords 
miiy ax well have ihe honor, Imppinc** nnd pleasure of 
doing it voluntarily, for they will hav" U> do It; he- 
caose the taxed, saddler, lilaoksuilth. carpenter, aalt. 
malt, Ac. Ac. die. hwdalldouhled Iheir rents Itefore Ihe 
land-valuers came. Thi* nhould b« done wKhont delay, 
before the land be thrown out of its renuiar rourw of 
hn-abandry, and so impoveristiMt an to lie beyond tho 
power of landlord or tenant to rejitore it at M*veral 
years, and at an unknown cxpence If this remerfy be not 
soon applied, it will liecome a national uilamily, fur 
much of the hountlfnl earth has cchm'iI Io yield tla full 
increase, for want of ability in Hie farmers. Many 
thousands of poor farmers want loi Ii-ll tJii« ibumhic tale 
tn their landlords, but dare not, (or fear of gtvine them 
olfcncp ; Ihey say, home U home thotiifh evcrsw lton]i-- 
ly ; they know no other trade, no other place or lionif^ 
where to employ their hands, or rem Itieir weary lieadi' ; 
are forced to take the heavy load upon ibeir sbuuldrr*. 
where they are, and carry it as long as they can, for 
they oantiol lire out of doors. But fall they will if you 
do not invigorate both their body and mind. 

It is true, when good men are overtaken by dUtrew, 
to religion they fly ; this, Ihrooghout every aire, has U'en 
the oniverjtal ihelier which the higli mid thu low, the 
rich and the poor, the g'ddy nnd the wrious, bare 
sought to gain, when rent could no where else be found 
for the weary head or aching heart. But ! leave you to 
judge what bad men will do when they are oppreaxed ; 
and win not oppression change the nature and disposi- 
tion of good men ? I think not a landlord ia one 
hundred will hurt his tenants after be hears these plain 
facts; and I believe many of their conduct Ik at variance 
with their amiable dii«p<isilion. 

Repeal the last impolitic corn bill, and do not pro- 
ceed to any artificial way of keeping up the prioe of 
bread,' btit consider we are now working nation i^[•lnM 
nation ; and if we do not regulate our affairs so as to 
meet them with our mnnofaoiures at market, on equal 
terms, and keep in friendship with them, we shall be 
undone. 

Let commercial treaties be made with xnch powers 
OS may Iw thought proper, and keep our wool at home 
for Our own use, and da such other good and virtuous 
acts, as your united wisdom may dictate, and then yon 
will see hope revive the drooping tipiril of Ihe nation, 
industry become bui^y In every corner of the land, many 
of the poor become able to support Ihemselvea, and 
assist their relatives or friends ; (he laudable pride of 
independence will be restored to them; the prisons 
wlU be eased of many thousands. Our amiable, Uo- 
norable, and venerable judges of the land, will be 
relieved from many an arduous disagreetiblp laek. 
Virtue and true religion will flotirl^li and take place of 
superstition and bigotry ; and happiuefx, liarmnny, pod 
plenty will take place of poverty, ojijires^ion; and 
discord; sedition and rebellion will be forced In fly 
from Ibis ualion, and lie heard of uo morit: aod .y|S 
shall soon enjoy the same degree of happioej^slwrn 
and power which this nation enjoyed I'ortv yearaa 

May the Almighty dictate to you tliut this is the 4 
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uy to ^V;^ the first n»tioa Jo (he world from ruin, tut I 
ferl Ibetttfl uf benven iii wriliag this to you. 

[>» not k't IIS be like the Komans, and ullipr nntloriK, 
tVtiudP csHnipleM uD(l waniin^a w« have In liisiury, fall 
totii cunfii»inti and niln for waat uf benefilling l>y Ibeir 
«xt)Oi)>lv and fally ; let ua ithevr n-e nre Muperior to Iheni 
all in aouud jud^ntenl and manngement uf our airMit-<, 
. We are u great and mighty n»tiiin, k-t um not fall fur 
waat of thpuglU ; let us iiot moulder awny befu/e the 
Almighty calls U9 hence. 

. Let not fJiix DQce happy land, which, like llio land of 

Caiiiiuii, Ihm-elhwilh milk and houey, become like the 

inched ijenerl (n the hungry tfMolJer,. 

'Hie opprcxKioii ai»d poverty of itun extend to tl*ei 

npUi^, K*^oi>roiiit, uaeftil niilnial, the horae.nnd aUo tbv! 

aw; luauy oftliem arc piued ami worked (o d«Mth, uiid 

h^vt* not the power of remonflruliug.'. Dueo out thi» 

tvuiMh our 6iirc4t fame^ In not this a disgrace l» 

ir c-oiiulryr 

We nreiilloreatnreKof llu.* Aliiiighly,anil wereoever 
^ade to oppress each oilier; let an iUiAy the golden 
.fiik-, my live aitd let Live, aod restore ourselves lo our 
ilive Jiuppiuess. 

How can you enjoy the good things which HoMven 
ItAv bpf towed upon you, while hundreds of thouaaud«of 
Ofir fellow -creatures caunot get a living with all their 
hard lalMiur and- toil ; and mauy cannot gel bread who 
Ve your hands ajud ice I best friends and beno&ietoni 
4.0 not furgul that they arc descended from men of 
^tiperly, and perhups family, who have- flourished like 
the greuu bay tree ; and little do we know whose hard 
fati' it is to fall iutu their situation. 

. 'Ttieroui I^HW* I ihiuk p4;rfecl, except auto sotlle- 
jftenlx ; but tlierfi js much fuull in the e.'iecutiuu ; men 
(Ml Ihin, at well as ou iDBuy other occasions, neglect 
tlieir duty, and tliie law is blamed fcr the fault in the 
e^ecutiou. 

,, The laws are this country's brightest ornament, the 
[laoKi britlifiul and most shlniui;_iewel in the oonsitution 
4i( Ivn^land ; they uiake the people work harder than 
«ny iu the world. We are lold that the Irish are an 
i4l<> people; but wheu they come here, under the pro- 
tecljun uf our Poor Laws, none work harder us coal- 
heavers, carnieu, &c. Thai country ha." produced Btaay 
t^uve, great, and good men ; why not produce valuable 
Ijllle men; They only want Poor Laws, and the 
VulchJiil care and protection of superiors, to nteiid their 
pitiable condition, 1 wish our Poor Laws to exist in 
jBvery onliappy country in the world . To the honor of 
Ajie ivign of good Uueen Beu, and the charily, wisdom 
• and policy of the good people of that age, they gave 
.th>Mr cliihlrenea^h two valuable fortunes; one that they 
ciiiild soJ.ii wiisle, luiolher that they could never gpend. 
,by-euBcling tbe-Pour Laws, aud leaching them lo work 
4nd attend to the rules of good economy. 

To the honor of the village of Mirfield which I have 
rtiie pleasure to inhabit, they have an open committee on 
*ihe evening of the days wheu the poor are paid, and 
they execute the laws well, aud with pleasure; and 
t though generally couiposed of plain men, they avoid 
I^Jinpositions, and wheu they come to a knotty point, they 
fiiways decide in favour of. charily, and dispatch with 
^peed and satisfaction. They pay the tax with plewure, 



though many of tliem with much difficulty, owing to the 
unjnslifinblerentsnnd taxes; when any f)ue8tiun arhtelh 
abonl the settlement of a pauper, they do not rashly go 
to law, but coollyand deliberately Inquire into Iho (ruth, 
and if (hey think he belongs them, Ihey take him, and 
if uol, t bey go to Iheollter town, and coolly reastm and 
try lo convince them he belongs lo them ; and by ihia 
judicioDs way they have saved the village many hundreds ; 
and 1 believe many thousands upon tliouMndaarif spent 
iu law suits, and other folly aud nnnecessary expeuses, 
and charged to th« uqcomiX of the poor. 

I liope I >ihall not be thought too sauguioe iu praise 
of the Poor Law<t, having heard that men cast upon 
uninhabited islands have eat dogs and horsea, and even 
ll^ir own 9esh to satisfy hunger ; then what a horror it 
must be lo have the idea uf being pined to death. I am, 
indeed, sorry to bear of all the innocent poor being 
eli-iven from great towns and cities, and not allowed to 
beg, whore there is the greatest power to relieve; for 
tlie fauU of n few rogues aud vagabonds, (he innocent 
are punished Why should this be so, when it was said, 
"If live righteous men wtre found, (be city sltould be 
saved :" 

1 have long anxhiusly waited expecting to see a more 
able hand write ppon lliis must imporlant occasion; but 
knowing that IIk Almighty might acy day call me to his 
mercy,l oould no longersuppress my feelings todiscbargc 
my duty to ray own dear country and all the world, by 
writing this In (he true spirit of charity; bomanity, and 
philanthropy, and on the firm belief that it Is the first 
boundeu duty of every one, to do all iu his power to 
promote the welfare of his country and maukiad. 

The writer most humbly hopea any eirors will be 
pardoned, and begs letive to have the honor of subscrj-' 
bing himself, with the utmost deference and respecl, .i < 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

A true and liberal Friend lo my King, my 

Country, and all Mankind. 
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Rkcpiey- Bridge, Mirfield, % LKitt, Hoti. 1830. -: t 

Tu the Nobility^ GerUri/, Clergy, Freeholdtra ahtf' 

Merehaal^, oj the United Kingdom of Gf^- 

Britain and Ireland. ;, '.^ „ 

My Lords and Gentlemen, "'' 

Forty years ago this was the happiest country in (he 
world; every one content and comfortable ia his nlua- 
lion. How lamentable! that misery, poverty, dUcord, 
1 aud disoonlent pervade everycoroerof the laud; both 
I in the farming and manufacturing districts, (whote 
interests are inseparable, and must live or die together;) 
and increasing with such rapidity as to put the very 
existence of (he state in danger, if a speedy remedy be 
not applied. None but you can restore ns to happtuns. 
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' Too hear of, ond m»y see, Ihnsp who have Deithf^h powef 
' nbr nbiliiy have begun to apply a ciirf ; but ff you do 
t wit lake ihe -work ont of (h«ir haadN, ihey will destroy 
r(he pnt!«iit. I he^eocliyoujii Ihe name ofallthnt j^aacrert 
I and g:ood, do not delay: call public mee(lns:s in every 
I ooiinty, town, nod village in (he united kiDg:dom ; nnlle 
\ Ike cool and deliberate wisdom of the nation ; throw 
ide every thoni;bt about'the past ; consider coolly oiir 
[ ^nation, and yoii will not dilfcr in opinion upon this 
[ iiDost Important gnbject ; It is a partnership you cauuot 
' dissolve; that measnre that will bnrtone will hurt auother, 
JWrve one will serve aniilher. 

Yon are the fftllier^ and fnaxlers of the nation, which 
you may conxidvf us one f»mlly, only on a larger scale; 
\ restore it as yon would suntoh your own from the brink 
ef ruin. Yonr unlfnd windom will soon discover the 
i deformity nf adinlnij«lration, who appear to consider 
MhetTlselrea omnipoteof, and ret^ardless of yoii and the 
^opl(!. Yon wHi *oon dbrnver the imperfection of Ihe 
oi»<e of Common:* ; and (hey wilt man both admit their \ 
I o>Tn tinperfectiou. They will di^jcovor the daneer and 
i«l(Ue88 of their HV^ilem.Hnd voluntarily surrender their 
)rks icito your hand»; tlicy will become true Ptilriotx, 
' nwl likeevary other mun In aiid out of tho House, 
fModerBte Kefonn«rp; and the work of Reform will 
[ speedily be done*wlth'-eaM>, plcn«ur^,' Antf to perfection. 

Do not be afmid of uniting your wisdom^io tint be I 
L ifraid ufeacfa other: every one wrflw Or speak tbe sen- P 
[ thuont« of your hport ceojly, deliheralely, nod' respect- "*' 
r folly, bo not be nfrald of ndminislratton, ynnr iiniled 
r wisdom will Aiake them appear as chaff before the Wind ; 
I ttnd whtB they are neitinre, nil the good thiugri which 
[ Ihey distribute wHf xiHt ;be to ffive. Be as.«nred there 
f are pfMtleuicn .of. aitperior nmk, fortune, fnlenf and 
} integrity ready toTohioteer their services in their places, 
I for les^. or no wh^cs, rnlher llmii this unhappy 

[ land shoultiMtHll Into' ruina. •Donot be nfraid of tlie 
.-people, they wiJ! do i]^ harm: if you will shew them 
I ytou will direct your aMentiou (o Iheir welfare, they will 
b join your n)«etiJ)Cs and revere^ respect hu<I love you ; 
[ and the voice of the wrong-hex'ls who presume to'lake 
■ad amon^ Iheni, will he lost in t h e l>el ter crowd, and 
' be heard of no wore. " — '- - '"-■■ - 

To restore your own private family would be great 

J"6y to you ; hot to r«s(or« Ihe bappUiexs of sixteen mil- 
ions, the national family, is an act of Ihe first necessity 
■ spdoC lite first glory; which «-ould procure yon the 
tbanks of every individual in the nation. 

Tho Almighty sinilelb upon us in all directions, with- 
out respect to persons ; all the returns retjuired are our 
worship, praise, prayers, gratitude aOd thanks. I do 
hope we frail mortals shall olTer a humble imitation of 
tim Omnipotent, and smile upon each other without 
prejudii^e, respect to persons, sects or parties, and con- 
aider well what our inferior* do for ns. -Study the holy 
Scriptures, particularly tlie golden Rule, Iho Collect for 
tbe second Suwlay id Ad\-enl, Ihe thirteenth chapter of 
the first of CoriDtltieus, and «ay "Conifurt ye, comfort 
ye my people, gaith yQur<iod ; speak ye comfortably to 
Jerusalem." 

I'rou the enrjiest dawn of my reason I have been the 
po<»r man's friend, aart consc<]uenity n friend lo my 
cjunlry ; (because, (be poor and ualnrtiiuale are ilie 



great rnasa of all nations, and lillle do we kilow'*lw' 
to fall into their unhappy situation:) and T bwp" 
wear ihe *nme disposition to my griive. 

Let u« nil consider that ihe longest period of o 
is short, compared with eternity ; nud it is snid o 
that '■hi'i time is n moment, and n point tii>i spa 
Then lei us not del.iy, but rpjoice and Uv thankful ( 
we are made superior to the rest of thecrenlinn, cunslfll 
why we are made so, and do a:^ mucli good as we (rtin," 
if we cannot do as much good as we wish. 

Inspired by these' sentiments, though! am drawing 
towards Ihe close of life, 1 am thankful to my Maker that 
1 feel more alive to. and more anxious for the good of 
my couolry. than when I was beginning my career of 
life, (though I am at this time one of the most oppressed 
and unjustly iniiired of men;) and I do pray that «1I 
others may be impreiwed with Ihe pamo dLspo-^itiou ; tlien 
I do tiiinb our licur couutry ui.iy iind will bi? s^ived aaii 
reslorcd lu tlie hapjiy days of nld. 

I beir leave lo ask, "are there luiy people In the universe 
who dinchnrgi' alt the duties of society individually, 
better lliau etie linglish? This admitted; I will ask I«_ 
the name of all that i.'* sacred and good. Why cannO^fl 
do the same colleetively ' 1 am snte we can if we w^ 
and 1 drr'hnpe Ihose sentiments Way produi-e the "( 
To oiir'bunor bc if told; we are greal, wise and ^ 
Individually. 1 beseech yon, let us be so collectft 
and guard agaihst llie dangt^ Tvhich awaits lis all. 
not put the best constitution in liie world to the hftxaH 
do not let it fat!! Did notCnrltrige fell ?~Uid not F'' 
fall?— Old not France fall by those four dire euemi 
all iuilinn.-, luxury, tyranny, oppression, and pov^ 
Did not France exhibltsce'nej of horror liiiexampli 
(and I do indeed feel'forlhethoosiinds upon thonsandia 
will be rednced fro^'eompeteucy lo poverty by ttu^lj 
of the funds; if ever tliis mighty Kmpire falls) but I I* 
thiswise, good ami great nation will fore 
against such evils, and coolly consult each other v 
is (he best way lo safety. 

I kav again, llo nflt deltiV !ill it; be too late, 
know the disease, Ictus applVaspi-edy remedy. RediAH^ 
rents to the rates Ihey were at before (hff war and bl^b 
price of corn raised them. Ki'diicotho ih teres! of money 
from five lo four per cent, or less, and thereby reduce the 
taxes eight or ten millions a year. Abolish alt uumerHed 
sinecure i>lBces and pensions. Adopt every pos-i^lble 
economy In the public expeiiditnre. Give freedom to 
trade, and do sneli Other good and virtuous acts as yrra 
in your wisdoai may think proper; and you will see 
every Ku^'lishman resume his ustire Oharacter, and be- 
come like an Englishman again ; and once more feee 
the happy days of old, and hand them down to posterity 
unimparad. 

Where Is the use of historians if we will not benefit by 
history, or the horrors that have happened in oor own 
memory. Have not we had recent warning of our 
danger, and the wrath to come. Let us be thankful tbat 
we are preserved to tliis period. 

Donot draw any hasty conelnsion when you have r»"ad 
this, hut rcHect and inquire; and you will' find they are 
the unbiassed, unprejudiced, uninfluenced sentiments 
of all mankind. Do not stiffer the voice of (he atarnilvt 
to approach you ; do not suffer the voice of designing-, 



Ihtct-eRted, wiekbd or weak men to r^ach yonr our, 
Think and act for ynnrsetveg, or for the benefit of your 
united wisulnm ami the good of yonr coiindy. SnfTer 
Ihet- ln)(ury, tyniony, oppreMSkm, or poverty to 
I'emaiQ In thin lund ; drive them uol of it, and eend them 
VheM (hey betbog. 

T li>tv« the honor to be. 

With the ulinOHl deference and respecl, 
My Lorda and Gentlemen, 
Tour faithful iinmble Servant, 

RICHARD MILNBS. I 



7%e ImperiiU Parliament of Britain. 

HOUSE OF LURIlS. — TUEBDAV, FEBRUARY 3, 1824. 

Parliament v;i\f ofvened l)tf« day by a Royni Conimis- 
■^on. The Lords CommlMiioners being the AroU>ixho|f 
•flf Canterbary, the Lord Cbsnoeilor, the Lord Privy 
'f'-rtl, the Presideut of the Counoil, and the fiari of 
'^liiifteebury. 

Soon afterwardB Mr. BjWdker. preopdexi and attended 
j!>ytheoffi'-ersofI.i-liouBe,and followed by BooOsiderabii' 
^portion of the members, approached their Lordnhipi'' 
'tar; after which the Royal Cnnimitjoinn WAcreiid for thi- 
^^enlng of the sewion, wlien the Lord ( tiuatiellnr, by 
TlrlDfe of the same, delivered the foilowiu^ iipeecb : — 

The King's Speech. 
"My Lords and Gentlemen, 
" We are comn)anded by his Mnje«ty to express fu 
lyou his Majesty'* deep regret, that, in connqoence of 
fndiitpOBltioa, he U prevented from meeting you in Par- 
"liamenl on the present occasion. 

, " Tt would have been a peculiar mti^faotion to his 
I Majemly to be enabled, iu person, to congratatate you 
' on Ihe prosperous condition of the country. 

"Trade and commerce are extending tbemselve both 
•it home and abroad, 

' All increasing activity pervades almost every branch 
^of manufacture. 

"The growth of the Revenue ia such as not only to 
wstaio public credit, and tu prove the nnimpared pro- 
luctlveuess of our r<-sources, hut (what is yet morp 
jratifyiiig to his Maifsiy's fpcllngn) to evince a ditTu-ioi; 
ff comfort among me great body of the people, 

" Agricolture if inerenRing from the depression onder 
Which It laboured, and by the steady operation of natural 
*' sea, Is gradually re-a$snming the station to which its 
mportance enlllles it, among the great interesits of the 



"At no furmpr period has there prevailed throughout 
t\ classes of the Community in tbiii island, a more ebeerfiil 
of order, or .i more jost sense of the advantages 
thfrb, under tiie hlpsjiing of Providence, they enjoy. 
, " III Ireland, whicli has tor some time fii*t bfv'n the 
Jfalyect of his Majesty's particular J-nlipitode. there are 
^^h«ny indications of amendment, and his Maj-eety relies 
i»pSn Our cbntitlrt^d endeavours to wi~ure the welfare 
and happiuess uf tliai part of tke United Kingdom. 



" His Maiesty has commanded ua further to inform 
yon, that he has every reason to believe, that the pro- 
gress of our internal prosperity and improvement will not 
ton diaturhed by any interruption of traaqutllity abroad. 

" His Majesty continues to receive from tlie Powera 
fola Allies and generally from nil Priooes and States, 
aasurances of their earnest desire to maintain and culti- 
vate the relations of friendship with hia Majesty, and 
nothing i* omitted on his Majesly's part, as well to pre- 
serve general peace as to remove any causes of di«agree- 
ment, and to draw closer the bonds of amity between 
other Nations and Great- Britain. 

"The negotiations which have been so long carried 
on through his Majesty's Ambassndor at Conslautinople, 
for the arrangement of difiereaces t)elween Russia and 
the Ottomon Porte are, as his iMajuHty flatters bimaelf, 
drawing near to a favorable determination. 

" A convention has been roucluded Iwtweeu his Ma- 
jesty and llie Emperor of Austria, for Ihe settlement of 
the pecuniary ctainu of the country, upon the Court of 
Vienna. 

" His Majesty has directed that a copy of this conven- 
tion xhall be laid before you, and he relies on your 
asiOHlance for the executiou of some of its provisions. 

" Anxiously as his Majesty deprecated Ihe commence- 
ment uf the war Id Spain, he Is every day more tialtsfied 
that in the strict neutrality which he determined Id 
observe in that contest, and which you so cordially 
approved, he best consulted the true intef«nts of hie 
people. 

"With respect to the provinees of America which 
have declared their separation from Spain, hia .Majesty's 
conduct has been open and consistent, and his opinions 
have been at all times frankly avowed to Spain and to 
other powers, 

" His Majenly has appointed Consuls to reside at the 
principal ports and places of those pioviuceri, for the 
proteclioo ol the trade of his subjent.-'. 

" As to any further measures his Miijeaty has reserved 
to himself an unfettered discretion to be exercised as the 
circomstanceeof those eounlrie.-', and the iulc^esls of his 
own people may appear to his Majesty tu require. 
" Gentlemen of the Houte 6j Commoni. 

" His Majesty has directed us to Inform you that tlie 
estimates for the year are prepared, and sliall I* furtli- 
with laid before you. 

" The numerous points at which, under present cir- 
ciinistaDces, bis Majesty's naval lorce is Qece»>arily di - 
lributed,and the occasions which has arisen forsirength- 
eiiiijg his garrisons in tiie West I-ndies, hiive rendered 
unavoidable some augmentation uf the establishments by 
sea and land. 

" His Majesty has, however, the grati&cafioa of be- 
lieving that, notwithstanding Ihe increase of expense 
incident to these augmenlations, it will still be in your 
power, after providing for the services of the year, to 
nmke uri-tiugGineats in some parts of our system Of tax- 
ation, which may ftfiV)rrI relief to certain itqportmit 
linuiL-lier ol the iiuliouol industry. 
" .W// t/tirda ttnd &enli^mtm, 

" His Mnje-rty has commnuded u« to actjnaiBt you, that 
lie has not been inulteolive to the de«ire expreawd Ity the 
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Home of Commons in the lant iieMion of Parliament, that 
mcnD» ffhonld be <1oviseH for nmolioraling the condition 
of the negrro 8lave.«< ii) the West Indies. 

^'His Majesty has directed the neoesi^ary information 
relating to this nubject to be laid before you. 

*' His Majesty is confident that yon will afford your 
beift attention and assistancetoany proposition which may 
be submitted to you, for promoting: the moral improve- 
ment of the nef3;roes, by an extended plan of religious 
instruction, and by such other measures as may gradually 
conduce to the same end. 

" Hut his Majesty earnestly recommends to you to 
treat tlie whole subject with the calmness and discretion 
which it demiinds. 

** To ex(Mte pxag|r<^rated expectation in those who are 
the olyjects of their benevolence, would be as fatal to their 
welfare as to that of their employers. 

** And his Majesty assures himself you will bear in 
mind that where the correction of a Ion/; standing and 
complicated system, and the safety of large classes of 
his Majesty*s subjects are involved, that course of pro- 
ceeding is alone likely to attain practical good, and to 
avoid aggravation of evil, in which regard shall be paid 
to considerations of justice, and in which caution shall 
temper zeal." 

Earl Somer9 moved the address, which was seconded 
by Fiscount Lor (on. 
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Untied States. 

The First Session of the Kighteenth Congress of the 
United States commenced on the 1st of December. 
On the following day the Message of the President, 
Mr. Monroe, was presented. It is an interesting 
and important document, and particularlv so at tins 
momeut, from the sentiments which it discloses on the 
threatened attack of the South American Republics 
from Europe. The Message begins ns follows :— 

'* Fellow CHhens of the Senate and House of 
nepreneniativee, — Many important subjects will claim 
your attention during the present Session, of wiiich I 
shall endeavour to give, in aid of your deliberations, a 
just idea in this communication. I undertake this duty 
with diffidence, from tht vast extent of the interests on 
which I have to treat, and of their great importance to 
every portion of our Union. I enter on it with zeal, 
from a thorough conviction that there never was a pe- 
riod, since the establishment of our revolution, when, 
regarding the condition of the civilized world, and Its 
bearing on us, there was a greater necessity for devotion 
in the public servants to their respective duties, or for 
virtue, patriotism, and union in our constituents. 

" Meeting in you a new Congress, I deem it proper 
to present this view of public affairs in greater detail 
than might otherwise be necessary. I do it, however, 
with peculiar satisfaction, from a knowledge that in this 
respect I shall comply more fully with the sound prin- 
ciples of our government. The people being with us 
exclusively the sovereign, it is indispensable that full 
information be laid before them on ail important sul)- 
jects, to enable them to exercise that high power with 



> complete effect If kept in the dark they must be in« 
oompotert to it. Wo are all liable to error, and those 
who are ongraged in the manairement of public affaivn. 
are more subject to excitement, and to be Jed astray by 
their particular interests and passions, than the great 
body of our constituents, who, living at home, in the 
pursuit of tlieir ordinary avocations, are calm but deep- 
ly interested spectators of events, and of the conduct of 
those who are parties to them. To the people, every 
department of the Government, and every individual in 
each, are responsible; and the more full their informa- 
tion, the better they can ,fndge of the wisdom of the 
policy pursued, and of the conduot of (»aeh in rejerarrl to 
it. From their dispassionate ju<is*:inen(, much aid may 
always be obtained ; while their approbation will form 
the greatest incentive, and most gnttifying reward for 
virtuous actions; and the dread of their censure the 
i)Ost security against the abuse of their confidence. 
Their interests, in all vital questions, are the same ; nnd 
the bond by sentiment, as well as by interest, will be 
proportionably strengthened as they are better inform- 
ed of the real state of public affairs, especially in difii- 
cult conjunctures. It is by such knowledge that local 
prejudices and jealousies are surmounted, and that a 
national policy, extending Its fostering care and protee-* 
tion to all the great Interests of our Union, is formed and 
steadily adhered to." 

After this admirable introduction, the Message pro- 
ceeds to give the following information on the preaent 
relations of the United Sates with Foreign Powers : — 

''The commissioners under the fifth article of tbe 
treaty of Ghent, having disagreed in their opinions res- 
pecting that portion of the boundary between the 
territories of the United States and of Great-Britain, 
the establishment of which had been submitted to tliem, 
have made their respective reports, in compliance with 
that article, that the same mii^ht be referred to the deci- 
sion of a friendly power. It being manifest, however, 
that it would be difficult. If not impossible, for any 
power to perform that office, without great delay and 
much inconvenience to itself, a proposal has been made 
by this government and acceded to by that of Groat- 
Britain, to endeavour to establish that boundary by 
amicable negotiation. It appearing, from long experi- 
ence, that no satisfactory arrangement could be fornied 
of the commercial intercourse between the United 
States and the British colonies in this hemisphere, by 
legislative acts, while each party pursued its own course, 
without agreement or concert with the other, a propo- 
siil has been made to the British government to regulate 
this commerce by treaty, as it has been to arrange, in 
like manner, the just olaims of the citizens of the 
United States inhabiting the states and territories hor- 
dering on the lakes and rivers which empty into the St. 
Lawrence, to the navigation of that river to the oceaY). 
For these and other objects of high importimce to the 
interest of both parties, a negotiation has been opened 
with the British government, which, it is hoped, will 
have a satisfactory result.*' 

The negotiations with the French government on the 
subject of the '' unjustifiable confiscations" of American 
property during the late war, are said not to hare yet 
arrived at asatisfaotory termination. 
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A negotiation has been opened wjtb Russia, upon the 
qi)f?stioQ of that Power's claim to the North West Coas^t 
ol'lhe American Continent. The President professes to 
have been particularly desirous of cultivating tho 
Russian emperor's good will. A similar negotiation 
has been opened with Great- Britain. 

" The actual condition of the public finances more 
than realize the favourable anticipation that were enter- 
tained of it at the opening of the last Session of Con- 
gress. On the 1st of January there was a balance in 
the treasury of 4,2.S7,427 dollars and 55 cents. From 
that time to the 30th of September, the receipts amount- 
ed to upwards of i6,000,()00 dollars, and the expendi- 
ture to 11,4^0,000 dollars. During the fourth quarter 
of the year, it is estimated that the receipts will, at least, 
equal the expenditures, and that there will remain iu 
the treasury, on the 1st day of January next, a surplus 
of nearly nine millions of dollars." 

The militia is said not to be completed up to its legal 
establishment, di£Bcnlties in distributing arms have arisen • 
from the neglect of the diiTerent States to furnish the 
necessary returns. 

*' The report of the Secretary of the Navy, which : 
rs now communicated, furnishes an account of the ad- '• 
ministration of that department, for the three first quar- i 
ters of the present year, with the progress made in aug- 
menting the navy, and the manner in which the vessels 
fn commission have been employed." 

*' The usual force has been maintained In the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Pacific Ocean, and along the Atlantic 
Coast, and has afforded the necessary protection to our 
commerce in those seas." 

" In the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico our 
naval force has been augmented, by the addition of 
several small vessels, provided for by the '^ act authori- I 
£iug an additional naval force, for the suppression ofl 
piracy," passed by Congress at their last session. That j 

armament has been eminently successful in the accom- i 

• 

pllshment of its object. The piracies by which our 
commerce in the neighbourhood of the island of Cuba 
had been afllicted, have been repressed, and the confi- 
dence of our merchants, in a great measure, restored. 

*'The patriotic zeal and enterprise of Commodore 
Porter, to whom the command of the expidition was j 
confided, has been fully seconded by the offioers and ! 
men under his command. — And, in reflecting with high i 
satisfaction on the honourable manner in which they '. 
sustained the reputation of their countiy and its navy, , 
the sentiment is alloyed only by a concern that, in the i 
fulfilment of that arduous service, the diseases incident ! 
to the season and to the climate in which it was dis- 
charged, have deprived the nation of many useful lives, 
and among them of several officers of great promise." 

** Although our expedition, co-operating with an 
invigorated administration of the g-overnment of the 
Island of Cuba, and with the corresponding active 
exertions of a British naval force in the same seas, have 
almost entirely destroyed the unlicensed piracies from 
that island, the success of our exertions has not been 
equally eflTectual to suppress the same crime, under 
other pretences and colour in the neighbouring island of 
Porto Rico. They have been committed there under 
the abusive issue of Spanish commissions. At an earlier 



period of the present year, remonstrances were made to 
the Governor of that Island, by an agent who was sent 
Iher:^ for the purpose, against those outrages on the 
peaceful commerce of the United States, of which many 
had occurred. , That officer professing his own want of 
authority to make satisfaction for our just complaints, 
answered only bv a reference of them to the Govern- 
ment of Spain. 'The Minister of the United States to 
that Court was especially instructed to urge the neces- 
sity of the immediate and efl'ectual interposition of that 
Government, directing restitution and indemnity for 
wrongs already committed, and interdicting the repeti- 
tion of them. The Minister, as has been seen, was 
debarred access to the Spanish Government, and, in the 
mean time, several new cases of flagrant outrage have 
occurred, and Citizens of the United States in the 
Island of Porto Rico have suffered, and others have 
been threatened with assassination, for asserting their 
unquestionable rights, even before the lawful tribunals 
of the country. 

*• The usual orders have been given to all our public 
ships to seize American vessels engaged in the Slave 
Trade, and bring them in for adjudication, and I have the 
gratification to state, that not one so employed has been 
discovered, and there is good reason to believe that our 
flag is now seldom, if at all, disgraced by that traflSc. 

"It is a source of great satisfaction that we are 
always enabled to recur to the conduct of our navy 
with pride and commendation. As a means of national 
defence, it enjoys the public confidence, and is steadily 
assuming additional importance. It is submitted 
whether a more efficient and equally economical organ* 
ization of it might not in several respects be effected. 
It is supposed, that higher grades, than now exist by 
law, would be useful. They would afford well merit- 
ed rewards to those who have long and faithfully served 
their country ; present the best incentivesof good conduct, 
and the best means of ensuring a proper discipline; 
destroy the inequality in that respect between the mili- 
tary and naval service, and relieve our oflicers from 
many inconveniences and mortifications which occur 
when our vessels meet those of any other nation -our's 
being the only service in which such grades do not 

exist." 

A report of the Postmaster-General is referred to, 
which proves the Post-oflBce department to be consider- 
ably in arrear. New checks upon the department are 

proposed. 

" Having communicated my views to Congress, at 
the commencement of the last session, respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given to our manu- 
factures, and the principle on which it should be found- 
ed. 1 have only to add, that those views remain unchan- 
ged, and that the present state of those countries with 
which we have the most immediate political relations, and 
greatest commercial intercourse tends to confirm them. 
Under this impression, I recommend a review of the 
tariff, for the purpose of affording such additional pro- 
tection to those articles which we are prepared to ma- 
nufacture, or which are more immediately connected 
with the defence and independence of the country. 

<' The actual state of the public accounts, famishM 
additional evidence of the efficiency of the preient aya- 
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tail ftf tiecritiDlsbillfyi Ita rplailnn (o the pntlio expendi- 
lare. Of the mitnffya drnwii from the Treasury since 
Ihe 4(h orMnreb, 1817, the sumremainiDgiinaccouiited 
for, on the SOlli oT September last, Is more than a 
million niid a balTof doll^ira less than on the 301li of 
Septfember prtceding; and dnring the same period a 
reduction of nearly a million of dollars has been made 
fn the amount of the unseltlrd account! for moneys 
advanced previously to the 4th of March, 1817. It 
will be obvluiis that, Jn proportion as the mass of ac- 
cbUtilB of llie latter description is diminished, by 
setlfeitlent, the difflciiify of settling the residue is 
increased from the con^idcniHon, thai, in many inntim- 
ce^, it can be obluined only by legal process. For 
more precri^e defnils on this sultject, I refer to a report 
from the 6ritt Comptrollfr of the Treasury." 

A scheme for the cohhexion of the waters of the 
Ohio and (he Chesiipeah, i« recommended. The 
follbwlnir is the Conclii.-iiuh nf the Mesnagv : — 

" A strong hope bHs been Imu; entertained, founded 
On the heroic slru^Ie nf the Greeks, that they would 
^Mc(^-(*ed in their contest, ami resume their equal station 
ambtic the nations of the earth. It is believed that the 
whole ci^fIliXed world ttikew a deep interest fn their 
welfcire. Although no power has declared in their 
favour, yet tione, nt^ordinff to our infomttifiou, has 
taken part Against them. Their canse and their name 
have profecled Ihem from iliingers, which might ere 
this have overwhelmed any other people. The ordinary 
cntoulatioDs of IHterMt, and of acquisition, with a view 
to aggrandizement. Which mingle so much in the Iran- 
Ractlons of nations, seerti (o have had no effect in 
regard to them. From (he fuels which have come lo our 
knowledge, Ib^re in good ciin<e to believe that their 
enemy )ms lost for ever ult dominion over them— tlial 
Greece will l>eoiime agiiin an independent nation. That 
she hiay obtain that rank U the object of our mojit 
ardent wbdies. 

" It was staled at the eommpncement of the liut 
*e*sion, that a great ellVirt w;is then making in Spain 
and PortngJtl to Irtlprove \hv c"ildillv)n of tfte people of 
Ibose cimnlri^s — and tlml !t iiiipeured to be condnoled 
with extraordinary nimleDilioii. It need scureely be 
remarked that the result has been, so far, very difTe- 
renl from what was then anticipated. Ofeveola ialbat 
quarter of the globe with which we lave so mach In- 
terponrw, and from which we derive our origin, we 
have always been anxious and iiileresled spcctatorii. 
The ctlieens of the Uiiited Slates cherish sentiments 
the most frieuilty In favour of the liberty and happiness 
of their fellow men on that side (he Atlantic. In the 
wars of the European powers, in matters relating lo 
themHelies, ww have never taken any part, nor does it 
comport with our policy so to do. it is only when our 
rights are invaded, or seriously ittenaced, that we 
rewRnt injuries, or make preparation for our defence. 
With the movements in this hemisphere, we are of 
neceMlty, more Inirrtediofely t^onnepWd, and by causes 
wtlehmhsttw obvlou!. ta all e»)i>;htcned nod ihipnrtial 
obffirters. The pnlHirtil sy*teni'of the allied [SO\Tf'r> 
Is ewenllally dllTet-ent, In tiii;" respect, from thai of 
America. Thin diffeHrtice proceeds friVm that wiiich 
tfxIWs in their ^eipcetlvc gdVerDmcnts. And to the 



defeht*^ of onr owii wlilcTi has been achieved by Ihe 
loss of so much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the wisdom of their most enlightened clli/.ens, and 
ocder wliieh we have enjoyed unexampled feliolly, tbi« 
whole nalion is devoted. We owe it therefore lo 
candour, and lo Ihe amiciible relations existing between 
the I'nifed .*;iales and these powers, to declare, Ihat w« 
should consider any attempt ou tlieir part, to extena 
their system to any portion of the hemisphere, as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety. With the existiog 
colonies or dependencies of any European power, we 
have not interfered, and shell not interfere. Bu/ ttt'lh 
Ihe goDerttmenU irfto hare declared their indepen- 
di-nce, mill maintained H. and on whoie ind^i^M- 
dence we hnre on f/real iunKidernli'in and *>n 
Jwl principlek, ncknnwlfdai-d, we etittfd not rittm 
anif fnterpotilion for the. purpose of oppWsting Wiew, 
or conlr<Mi»!i in ani/ other mifint'r, iheir '(eslitiff^ 6y 
European poif'iT, in on-i othir Uyht thai «* themiuti- 
feaiaiinn of an nnfrimdlfi di»ponitioH ti.warda the 
Putted atale-. In the war behVeeh these new govern- 
nients and Spain, we declared our nentrality at Ihe 
lime of tlielr recognition, and lo this we have adhered, 
ami shuli coHlinue to adhere, provided no cliauge shall 
occur, which, in the judgment, of the competent 
authorities of this government, shall make « corres- 
ponding change on the purl of the United States indis- 
pensable to their security. 

"The late events in .Spain and Portugal show that 
Europe is still unseltled. Of (his important fad, no 
stroniri^r proof, otin be adduced, than that the Alhe«l 
powers i.huuld have thought it proper, on any princi- 
ples satisfactory to themselves, to have interposed, bv 
force, in the internal coneerns of Spain. To what 
Extent such interposition may be carried, on the mme 
principle, is a question in which all independent 
powers, whose government differ from (heirs, are ihte- 
res(ei' ; even ihot^e most remule, and surely none more 
so than (he United Stales. Our policy in regard (o 
Europe, which was adopted al an early stage of the 
wars which have so long agitated that quarter »( (be 
globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is, not lit 
interfere In the internal concerns of «uy of its power* ; 
to consider the Government rfe./iec/ci as the Legitimate 
Government for n» ; lo cultivate friendly relations with 
it, aiVd to preserve those relations by a frank, firm, 
and manly policy, meeting in all Instances the jn»( 
claims of I'veiy power— submilling to ininries from 
none, liut In regard to these continents.circumstdnee* 
' are eminently and conspicuously different. It i* im- 
poxxible that ike Allied powers ahonld e.rlemd Ihrir 
political Hyntem lo amj portion of eithtr contiHeai, 
teithout endangering onr peace and happineaa : nor 
can any one believe that our southern brethren if Ult 
to themselves, would adopt it of their own occord. 
it is equally Impossible, therefore, that we shnoM 
behold such interposition, in any form, with indiffer- 
ehce. If We look to the coinparalive strength and 
resources Of Spain and tliose new governmenls, nod 
their dlsluoCe from each other. It must be obvioini tbal 
sfie Cnn ni-vcr subdue them. It is still the truvftollcy of . 
rtie U.ihi'il SIiiIlm to leave the parties to them)te)v«s Id 
jl the ijojiC Tliul Oilier powers will pursue tlie saniecourM. 
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" If we compare the present eonditiou of our Union 
with its actual stalo at the close of our revolution, the 
history of the world furnishes no example of a progress 
in improvement, to all the important circumslanoes 
which constituU) the Imppiness of a nation, which bears 
any resemblance to it. At the first epoch our popula- 
tion did not excood three millions. By the last census 
it amounted to about ten millions, and, what is more 
t^xtraordina y, it is almost altogether native, for the 
emigration fro:ii other countries has been inconsiderable. 
At the first epoch, half the territory within our acknow- 
lc»dg:ed limits was uninhabited and "a wilderness. Since 
then, new territory has been acquired, of vast extent, 
comprising within it many rivers, particularly the 
Mississippi, the navitration of which to the ocean was 
of tho highest importance to the original states. Over 
this territory onr population has expanded in every 
direction, and new states liave been established, almost 
eqtial, in number, to those which formed the first bond 
of our Union. Tiiis expansion of our population, and 
accession of* new i^tates to our Union, have hud the hap- 
piest effect on all its higiiest interests. 

'^ That it has eminently augmented our resources and 
added to our strength and respectability -as a power, is 
admitted by all. Hut it is not in these important circum- 
stances only that this happy effect is felt. It is mani- 
fest, that, by enlarging tlie basis of onr system, and 
increasing the number of state.««, the system itself has 
been greatly strengthened in both its branches. Conso 
lidation and disuoion haxt* thereby been rendered 
equally impraotipable. Each government confiding in 
its t>wn strength, has less to apprehend from the other ; 
and, in consequence each enjoyiuira greater freedom of 
action, is rendered more elBcieut for all the {turpo^js 
•for which it w^s40stituted. 

" It is unnecessary to treat, here, of the vast improve- 
ment made in the system itself, by the adoption of tiiis 
constitution, and of Its happy effect in elevating the 
character, and in protecting the rights of the nation, 
as well as of individuals. To what then do we owe 
these blessings ? It is known to all, that we derive them 
from tlio excellence of our institutions. Ought we not 
tlieii to adopt every measure, which may be necessary 
to porpetuate them.'' 

JAMES MONROE. 
" fraahingfoM, December 2, 1823." 



Remarks ujwn the above-meniioned moat excellent 
Docufnent, by the Leeds Mercury. 

The Message of the President of the United States to 
Congress, presented on the 2d of December, 182S, is 
one of the most intere.<<ting documents from that quar- 
ter which have appeared for several yeara. There are 
no state papers of the present day, which we read with 
so much satisfaction as these Messages. They are 
always^ plain, candid, and business-like, full of iiiforma- 
tlon, breathing in every line a truly public spirit, and 
'besp^sking a Government, which, existing simply for 
Ihe general good, acts boldly^ zealously, and honestly* 



There is no paltry reservation, no sounding profes- 
sion, no studied ambiguity, no attempt to mislead ; every 
sentence shows that a nation is addressed, which Icnows 
its interests, and can neither be cheated nor frightened 
out of them. When this Message from the executive 
authority is perused, depicting as it does the vast resour- 
ces, flourishing condition, and gigantic designs of the 
Nation, and when at the s^ime time its infancy as an 
independent state is remembered, our astonishment 
would be extreme, if w*e did not consider the admirable 
nature of its institutions, so thoroughly pervaded by the 
omnipotent spirit of liberty. And even considering 
this, we cannot restrain our admiration at the lofty tone, 
which this Government of yesterday adopts with regard 
to its foreign relations. Witness the haughty intima- 
tion which has been given to the Emperor of all the 
Russiasy in the discussions that have taken place rela- 
tive to the right he claims to exclusive navigation on 
the shores of the North Pacific: — "This occasion,'' 
says the President^ " has been judged proper for 
" asserting, as a principle in which the rights and inte- 
" rests of the United States are involved, that tlie 
" American Continents, by the free and independent 
" condition which they have assumed and maintain, 
" are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
" future colonization by any European Powers.*' There 
is a grand simplicity in this notification. 

We cannot mention a tentli part of the subjects on 
which the President gives iniomiation to Congress. 
The state of the army, the navy, and the finances ; the 
erection of forts, piers, and arsenals ; the establishment 
of bouiularies; the laying down of post-roads; the 
foiinalior. of a grand canal to join the Ohio and the 
Chesapeake, like that just completed between the 
Hudson and the Canadian Lakes; the settlement of 
foreign disputes; — these and many other topics are 
dwelt upon, showing the vast concerns of a community, 
instinct with all the life and energy which freedom and 
commerce can impart. Much to the credit of the 
Government, great anxiety is expressed to effect a total 
abolition of ttie Slave Trade throughout the world. 
Its suppression in North America is declared to be near- 
ly complete, and the Ministers of the United States in 
Europe are instructed to entreat the concurrence of 
the Sovereigns, in the universal proscription of the 
Slave Trade as piracy. 

The sHme sympathy is expressed with the Greeks, la 
their struggle against tyranny, ns the President avowed 
in his Message of last year ; and he declares his belief 
that their independence will ultimately be secured. 
The result of the contest in Spain and Portugal is 
mentioned in language of regret. 

tiut the most interesting and important passage in 
this document, is that which relates to the designs of 
the Holy Alliance on the liberated Spanish colonies, 
*^ We owe it," says the. President, ** to candour, and to 
^^ the anfiicable relations existing between the .Uiiilcd 
'' States and these Powers, to declare that we should 
^^ consider any attempt on their . pari to extend tl\eir 
'' system to any portion of this hemisphere, as danger- 
^* ous to our peace and safety. With the j^xisthig oolo- 
*' nies or dependeneies of any European Power, we 
^' have .not interfered^ and. shall not tttt^rfera. But 
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*' ivilh the governmenf!< n'ho have declnrcd their Inde- 
*' pentlonce and maintained it, and whose independence 
" we have, on great con^iideratioQ, and on just princi- 
*' pies, acknowledged, we could not view any inferposi- 
" fion, for (he purpose of oppressing them, or controllinir 
" in nny other mnnner their destiny, l>y any European 
" Power, in any other lifrht llmn nn tli*' ninnifenlntion of 
" tn unfriendly dtx posit ion (nwtirda the I'lilted States," 
This pasi^iig-c is cqtiividr-nl ta n declnnilion, that any 
iittcmpt to Te-cunr|ner Mexico. Cnloinliia, Rncnoa 
Ayres, or Cliili, iil! of which Kepiiblies the United 
Staie.t h:ive iiokiinwledited nj. Independent, will he re- 
curded M nn net of hostility towiirds the latter power. 
And the fotlowinc wnlence, esperinlly when comhined 
with tlie one )>efore ijiioled relative to the Btisi<)an 
rlaims, inchides alco Pern and every other part of 
South Amerioa; " ll Is impo.-silile Unit the Allied 
■' Powers !ihoiild extend tlieir |)olitioal system to nny 
" portion of either oonlinent, without PiidjuiirerinE nor 
" pence and bappine!<s ; nor can any one l>elieve tlint our 
" soniliern hrethreii, if left to themselves, would adopt 
" it of their own aeeord. It Iseciualty impossible, thf<t 
" we sliould liehold Mich Interposition, in any form. 
■" with indifferenoe. If we look In the comparativf' 
" slreno'di and resourees of Spntti, and those ne« 
" ^overnmenlii, and (heir ifiwtnnce from each other, it 
" must tio obvious that she can never subdue them." 
Thifl hi>t sentence apni-nr'S to be intended lo meet the 
case, of an armnmenl heiutf sent by Fnince or tin- 
Allies froui n Spanish porl,— a trick which will not 
impose on the Americans, as (hey doctare that they 
know Spain to be incapable of nendiu):; an expeditioii 
hersrlf. This, then. Is n noble and most (cratifyin? act 
on (he port of the United St«tei«. How different from 
tlie lanffnageof the Ilnke of WelllnBlon, on t lie affairs 
of Spnin, at Veronn! We blush lo think how mnoh 
■the English gnvcrnmenl isdeg:raded hytlie comparison. 
If Mr. Cannlnis:, however, i* now disposed (o adopt a 
maiily policy, he will find iu the United States a firm 
ally ; nm! what could be wished for more? En^;land 
an<l AmericH may stand together aEiiimit the world. 
The Holy Alliance if as powerless on the ocean, ne it 
is irresiitible on the Continent. We know not bul Hint 
our cabinet may already have come lo flie siinie resolu- 
l)oy as (lie United Stiitus, and (hat the latter may have 
lieeil ac<iuainted with thai resoiutton before the Presi- 
dont's Me9!«ape was composed. Should Ibis be tlie 
cns8, we shnll rejoice; for this rounlry can pursue nu 
iilher course with either honor or safety, (hnn that 
which America is |)nrsiiinfr. England has lit leaet as 
sreatnn inlorest in the independence of the late Spanish 
• 'olonies as Ihe I'nltifd Stales, und wo should be sorry (o 
think thai she Imd not (he game r^plrit lo maintain it. 

IVa have at length the pleasure to ntinnunce that 
Porto Cnb«-l!o, the lasl town held by the Spnniards 
in Colombia, has been captured by the Independents. 
Ttiofl lermiuate^ the Iook and liloody contest carried ou 
111 this extensive and Important territory for freedom. ] 
In thbi contest, Spain has manifested (be same ohstinHcy 
that Bh« displayed in opposing the indepeudeneo of 
Hollaitd, — an onsdnaCy resembling (hat of those feroci- 
ous BnimaU, which, haring oiice fnslened their teelh on 
an eii«my wHI never lose their hold, though (hey should 



be hacked iu pieces. Spain has seen her armieswnsliii^ 
nwiiy, and has supplied them with roiuforcemenis (III 
her means were exhausted ; unmoved by reversei', sbe 
never thought of attanduningthe hopeless conflict, and 
rescuing her devoted forces, but left (hem to perl«h lo 
Hie last man nn Hie scene of her former nppre*»lt-o 
dominion. A pile of Sponisli liones should be erectwl 
on the shores of Venezuela, us a monnmenllo Ihe world 
of retributive jn-l!ce— (IS a proof that lh« judgmenU of 
Providence, though lale, are certain, ?iucc Spain hns 
seen (ho crimi« of Pizarro visited on (ho followers "' 
Morales. 



LneHii Mercury, Dec. \A2:i. 
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The Marquia of Laitsdown'n AddreM. 



The Marquis of Lansdown began by expressing Ills 
concurrence in that part of bis Majesty's Speech, wbieh 
nlluded to the Agriculture of the country. It gave him 
great sadsfaclion to obaerve, wbile he admitted Ibe im- 
;irovement which had taken place, that it was acknow- 
ledged, in the words of the Speech from the Throne, to 
liave taken place from n.iliinil eauses [hear, hear, hearn. 
Feelimr. ns lie did, Ihe great weiirht of delif which premed 
upon this country, bul never dwpatred of the extent of 
her resources, it whs jwrlioularly gratifying lo his mind 
lo hear this aoknowledgmenl of natural causex at last 
superseding the false maxims so long and so violently 
maintained. The admission, that the present snooeanof 
ouragricnllure proceeded from the remission of taxatlau, 
and (he increased freedoniof trade, was one that augured 
favorably for Ihe future. Tiiul Ihe increased freedom of 
' Irade had a consideralile inlluence m\ the renovation of 
Hffricultnrfl was not only true in the present hislance, 
l)Ut would be fnnn<l in all cases to have operated in tb» 
sime way, even lo a iri eater extent than the advocftte«of 

free trade themselves ex| ted. Tlie restrictions upon 

thetradcbelweenHreiilHritaioand Ireland were founded, 
like tlien'st, upon long contiimed prejudices. A Nol>l« 
Lord on the oilier side of the House who hud filled tl)« 
situation of Secretary fur Ireland, was found nl (Iiut 
period among the opponents of free trade, though per- 
haps nolhlmsttif violently prejudiced against Hie measure. 
But what was tlio fad now? U wiis well known (hat 
there were pelilinns iK-fore the Treasury in Which the 
removal of lliose restrictions was urged l>y the very par- 
ties who IhooKlit that they were sheltered by them beforrt, 
and Ihiil Parliament was to be solicited, after Ihe abort 
expertment of Ihe few years that had passed siace the 
other experiment was tried, to relieve Iliem of Ibe bur- 
then which they oiico preferred lo Ihe great principle. 
Any one who took the trouble to impiire would find, tliat 
whenever a tax was repealed, it whs not only produc- 
tive of relief to the parties for whose immediate benefil 
it was intended, but, by indirectly incroHsIng consuntn. 
lion and demand, became a general advantage (n ifce 
community- He had alluded lo these causes, Iwcnose 1m 
fell il was no( uninstriiclive lo regard (hem with at(eo- 
(ion, both as they respected our present aud future polloy. 
Even Including tbe effect which the failure of the har- 
wst, both in Scotland and in Ireland, mus( bavu bad 
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Upnn tbe prlc«K ol' tbu ouuitlry, it wan evident tliut our 
agriculture wan miicli improvvd, for there w&g bii in- 

I created consamption whicti would lie follovred by nn 
IBcrffiised prodiioe «f ootirBc, Having expressed his 
iTDHPtirrence in that part of his Mnjenty's Speech, he Cdf 
ft tmpnwilble not to notice what was more pnrliallj h1- 
luded to in lh«> Speech, but what appeared to htm eiiti- 
tleil to as explicit a cninmenlary. He meant lhesilualii)n 
of thin connlry w connected with foreign Powers, and 
pftrliciilnrly wilh the Continent of Enrope. It wm n.iirli 

_1n he wished that this topic had been more fidly divf It 
ilj'oii in theSpeec-h. Itwould haveiM-come hie Majesty 'fl 
iaiiiirilers, HH the Miiiixlen' of a free roiuitry, espec*iiily 
»fter having: de|irecated the commencement of the wjr 
In Spnin, to liuve expreswd their opinion on its mtist 
nnfortiiaate termination. He described it us unrurtiinnlp, 
not merely with respect to the particular iuHtiluIion.t nf 

',8pain, but (o the ^nerul ri^lits of nations. Accordins- 
to thoMC rights, ft was manifest that erery country niiirld 
"ter its owD institution!' without consulting any other 
tfountry, which could have no right to Interfere mIIIi its 

j»roee<-dings in thai rep[i"ct. When, fhirefore, llicy 
i^oltenled, thnt during l!ie last summer a hostile army 
■bad entered Spain, profes-edly to alter its romititiition, 

lioshoidd have thought it impopbiible for Vlinislcrs to ob> 
serve that courtly silence after the suowss of such an 

lltrmy, from which it could not lie inferred tvhelher they 
were graliiied or displeai^cil at Die rejmlt. He thought 
It would have been riglil lo put Into the mouth of the 
Kin^ of a free people, such wMilhncrits nf right imd con- 
demnation Bs the occurrence ought lo hare inspired. It 
Was an attack upon the imlcpendeuce of nations— « vio- 
lation of that privilege of improvement which Spain had 
A right to exercise, pnicceding by slow degrees, as all 

'excellence is alfaiaed, instead of being ptnuged into the 
Iwrrorii under which that country was now soRering, 

^tbe Noble Mover had expressed himself nnfrieudly lo 
■II Ultraism, bnt he would nak, was not .Spnin at present 

'in a state of the mu^ disgraceful [lllnitsni, compelled as 
i had been by military power to surrendRr her own 
iproapects of improvement, no matter how imperfectly 
developed in tlieir infancy ? The c<insei)uenee!j arising 
j^om this principle were ulill to be apprehended; fnr 
4rfaen the law of nations was departed from, and a groat 

B^L of injustice was done, an allemliun micbt be said to 
fake place In tlie relations of .States, and Ministers would 
iaige unwisely if lliey Haltered themselves that things 
Would rest lliere [licai-. hetirl|. It was the nature of such 

r Infringements to produce repealed violations of what 
Vas nsually called the buhmce of power, but what he 
vould rather call llic independence of nations. Iicl them 
tkot flatter themselves, therefore, that the present glate 
•f things did not call for their utmost attention and vigi- 
^nce. He would ask them to look at what that stale 
was, as exumplitlcd by the occurrences of the last six 
'years, after they had lieen told that the relations of all 
the States oT Europe, and Ibe hnppiiiess of the people 
4f every State, had been placed on the most solid founda- 
tions. Since these declarations wore made, and while 
ftey were still sounding in our ears, the whole Continent 
of Europe was governed by three or fonr great military 
rer8,who exercised a restless, vexatious, and tyranDical 
lafliience over the weaker States [hear, hear!]. Could 



he be contradicted in dialing, that, under the present 
(tfderoftliiDgs.noronnlry was possessed of independence 
upon any other trronnd thnu force, the force which en- 
abled il to resi»I injury and oppression? Wilb this 
exeeptiou miglil it nut be paid, that a stato was liable any 
time to be Called upon tc renounce its rights, laws, and 
usjtgi'M al the will of the great de^ipotic I'owers, ^ubiecI 
to Ibe control of no tribunal, but following their own 
caprice and policy, however arbitrary or mistaken * He 
was (^urc be «bnuld not be called upon lo mention In- 
slaiici's, nor did the Speech from the Throne invite them 
to make any admission to llic conlrnry. Hut when uel< 
Iher the Monarchical character of the Governments of 
Wnrlenhtirg and navarla, nor the acknowledged services 
rendered by the ancient Ueptiblic of Stvit/.erland to 
mankind, could exempt Ihem fioin act of interference, 
il was in vain to talk orNerurity, and alTecluliun to talk 
of respect for a principle wliicli nolliing bul force could 
s>-eure ugainut their hostility. When there was no dif- 
ference made between timse weaker Governmenls and 
Ibe Government of this oonnlry, except that which was 
drawn hy their respecllve eapacilica In repeal aggression, 
could he' be conlnidicled in assertinir Ihal there was no 
law in Europe !.itl Hiaf of the slrongest i The policy of 
Ihls country had ever been lo protect the weak againrit 
the stronj; — boltomlngits authority on the law of nations; 
and those who still maintained a regard for that ancient 
principle, coidd n<»I fail to look wilh an eye of appre- 
hension and disgust on the condition of Europe at the 
present moment 1 f tlie slate of Europe was really such 
as he had descril>ed it — if all chance of future improve- 
ment was to be flittered away or chained down by the 
ordinances of these few despotic Powers, and no step 
conld be taken towards ameliorating the condition of 
mankind, except by tbe connivance of that corporation 
of Sovereigns, how consoling must it be lo those who 
wished well to the cause of Liberty, to see the principles 
of Free Trade and Conslilutional Independence assisted 
in one f;iiarlcr of the world at least, and so far secured 
against the poison of false maxims. It was not only for the 
general interests of the world, but for the peculiar Inte- 
rest of Kngland, lo be nnited on the closest terms with 
that country, where the principles of free trade and free 
government were best understood. He was, therefore, 
ffiad to see, that his Majesty's Ministers had taken what 
might be considered the first step towards conciliating 
those Powers, npou whom the future benefit of The world 
appeared to depend, by the appointment of Consuls 
witliin their territories. He thought they ought to have 
gone further, bnt was glad they had gone even so far. 
He aL-o rejoiced lo find, that the United States of Ame- 
rica had iakcn that part in the same question which 
became bolh its character and its interests. It had not 
concealed its opinion — it had spoken out boldly and 
timely, and in throwing Its shield over them at the 
earliest period, by recognising their independence, hod 
I set an example to nations of which this country 
ought lo have been more prompt to avail itself. 
They were bonod lo do this, when they considered 
I tbe narrow-minded syslem of commerce which had been 
for some lime pursued on the Continent — a system 
which had for Its object the almost total exclusion of 
I the manufactures aod other exportable produce of this 
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country. Let their Lordships look, on the other hand, 
to the immense magnitude of this question, as it affect- 
edy and was likely to afTect, our commercial intercourse 
with the other side of the Atlantic. A g;reat proportion 
of South America was at this moment free ; it was 
accessible to our commerce, and was capable by indus- 
try to have its number of consumers increased, upon 
the same principle that a part of North America in- 
creased from three millions to ten millions of consumers. 
At present the population of South America amounted 
to 16 millions ("independent of foar millions in the 
Brazils), which population, according^ to the same 
ratio, might, in the course of the next forty years, be 
increased to from 50 to 60 millions of consumers ; and, 
let it be observed, that the South Americans were great 
consumers of articles of European, and particularly of 
British manufacture ; according to a regent calculation, 
each individual upon an average consumed European 
articles to the amount of from 8 to 10 piasters, being 
about 21. annually. He called upon their Lordships to 
consider for a moment the serious advantage of securing 
a trade so important to the welfare of this country ? 
But when he made this statement; when he so called 
npon their Lordships, did he mean to. say that they 
ought to do an act of injustice, or that they ought to 
deviate in any way from that open and straight forward 
course, which it was for the honor, as well as for the 
interests of this kingdom always to follow? Quite the 
contrary ; but he had yet to learn, that when our 
honor and our interests equally indicated the course 
which was to be followed— when^ fn order to attain 
what was most desirable, we had only to do that which 
was an incontrovertible principle in this kingdom — 
namely, to recognize the independence of a country 
• which bad a manifest right to govern itself— a right 
claimed in this instance, us well from habit as from the 
total incapacity of the parent country to govern It; 
with these facts before him, he had yet to learn why we 
shmild be deterred from forming a connection at once 
honorable to our character, aii^ beneficial to oar best 
interests. T4iey were bound also to recognize the inde- 
pendence of South America, as by doing mi they gave 
a greater extension to public liberty, and of ocmrfle to 
the peace and tranquillity of Europe. Upon this 
ground, he could not help wishing that his Majesty's 
Ministers had been a little more explicit with the other 
European Powers upon tiiis point;- Had they been 
more free and open in the speech delivered from his 
Majesty to-day, he had not a doubt that they would 
have met with the concurrence and support of every 
independent man in the country [hear, hear!]. There 
were other points of a minor nature introduced, which 
it was not his intention to enter into at any length, as 
other, and, perhaps, more proper opportunities would 
occur of discuss'ug them ; but there were some which 
he found it impossible to pass over in silence. One of 
these had been spoken of at much length by the NoUe 
Lord, who mored the Address — he meant the state of 
our West India Colonies. He a^^reed with the Nobh> 
Lord, in thmkingthat this subject onght to be treated 
with the utmoift caution ; and that a great deal ought to 
be done, while as little as possilile was said upon it; — 
never losing sight of the main point*— the amelioration 



of the condition of the Slave populaUon in those 
Colonies. The Noble Lord [LortonJ had stated much, 
with respect to Ireland, and he agreed with his Lord- 
ship in thinking that much had been done to remedy the 
distresses which existed in that country ; he felt, how- 
ever, that the evil lay deeper, and he wished Goveru- 
meut would hold out some ettieieut remedy for it The 
new tithe system and the police act hath certaunly pro- 
duced much alteration ; in short, a great Ojieuing had 
been made, and he trusted it was only an approximation 
to that which was so much desired. He trusted the 
affairs of Ireland would be brought particularly under 
their consideration, and, if so, doubtless the advocacy of 
its interests would fall into much abler hands than bin. 
His Lordship said, in conclusion, that he had little or 
nothing more to add ; it was not his intention to pro- 
pose any Amendment, but he could not sit down with- 
out again expressing a wish that his Majesty's Ministers 
had been more open and decided in their tone upon the 
points to which he had already alluded, and particular- 
ly with respect to Sooth America. However, one step 
had been taken in the appointment of Consuls, and he 
trusted it was only a prelude to measures which would 
at once remove all doubt with respect io the light in 
which lie wished to view these Colonies, [bear, hear!]. 



Abstract from Lord Liverpool's Speech, 

on the Address. 

It was not his intention to go into a detail of the othrr 
parts of the Noble Marquis's speech, as many other and 
more convenient periods would present themselves for 
their discussion. One observation, however, of the 
Nol>le Marquis he could not pass over — namely, his 
expression of regret '' that his Majesty's Ministers 
had not been more explicit upon certain points con- 
nected with our foreign policy." After what took 
place last session, and after those repeated declarations 
then made by him, (Lord Liverpool), it was not, he 
hoped, necessary that he should now trouble their 
Lordships with a repetition of his opinions. And it was 
tlie less so, because their Lorships would do him the 
justice to recollect, that every observation of his last 
Session had been more than ftjily proved by the events 
which had since occurred f hear, hear !]. He had never 
hesitated to say openly, that France ought not to have 
invaded Spain; he deprecated all intcrfiircncc of 
France with Spain 4 not on the principle that one 
country has no right to interfere with the internal recn- 
lations of another, t>ecause he thought that such a rule 
was liable to very many exceptions, but becaune he felt 
(in this instance) France had no shadow of rigiit to 
interfere wtth the internal regulations of Spain [lioar I| 
He had been always of opinion that bpain ought to be 
left to herself; and that, however she might be divided 
by domestic factions, those factions should be allowed 
t« deal with each other; but, when the question did 
arise, when «the invasion of Spain was threatened, his 
Majesty's Ministers felt it their duty to advise that 
Spain shonid make a concession, not to France, but to 
Spain herself in order to avert the calamities with which 
she was threatened ; they -did this because ibey felt 
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iliat by a oomproiriise wliicb could nut injiir<- the Iio- 
iffpt of S^taio, hut, on II19 coatmry, would be likely Ui I 

fotire 'i^r A better |u'ovi>i'umeat, h|^ would avoid the 
i\s \>y wUJch ebe was tliri!^>lf>iied. Upon Itiis gi'OiiiKJ 
wa« that hifi Miijp-lys Miiiinlew Interfered, not liy 
yiGiiace. but by advice- ; aiiri he would ask even tin- I 

Sitist ZQaloos gupportera (iT thn Coll:sliUltiouHli^t.■< til 
^ pain, whether they did no( nl thi:i moment regret tliul 
%v parly did not atoncs.aot upou that ^vice [hear!]? 
^^||i> (iiU'ipe wad, however, rcjwtod, and what followed ? 
!)f)ie Freoph army invaded ;jj>iiiii, and he called upou 
'4tl<fir Lordi^hijM to recall to tlieir rcoolleclinu what the 
Mocption of thut army Iwii been. f>up|>o.se we ha<l 
i^eii pr«!^sod into, llmt war, suppose we had at once 
(ijipira^ed in ^uppuft of tiie Comititulional Sp«oiardj<, 
'9^1 utuit Our Ividiji^ bave been, when we perceived 
^fftf> *i>^oiffir ill M'')K'b the great insss, the imineuae inajo- 
njy «f Ilio S])uni4'h people treated the Constilulion ? 
yl'bat inuAl be our ft-eltiigd witen we found Ihem frDoi 
flpwn to town lutihiit; the French rut their deliverers, aqd 
VMtteri^ig ev> ry dL-iiiinci(tlio» ngwnM tjie Coifititiitiun 
T«nd il««u|i|ioiters? Fioni what did this fueling ari«er 
yfut it Irwin « love of freedom, or from a love of that 
<tf whicli ilw. <'i)Ui<IJIVlion went to deprive IbeJii' Vi'm 
(here, ha %\ouId u^k. a country iu the world more 
jcviIoiM tbiiii .Spnin wns of any Foroijjn interftrence ■ 
"'8i there any aviion more pledged, more devoted to 
L ^cient habile cind practioeti? He would now say 
W.i>*i h« had said in tlie couxet; of last April, that how- 
leaver Spaniards ini^ht hate a foreign euemy — bowev^r 
'fiicy might oppoae tliepiselves to tl^e interference even 
pfn fo'ci^n friend, there wan n»ibtng whjob tjioy bated 
- ^ot*' than tjhiti ConsIMotlou of wljicli ro much bad been 
: yaiil lltflar, hearl]. Would iIh- Noble Mjirquis, then 
IjHvu the Goveninieut of tim coH»Iry iiitfirl'ero, for tli" 
• |lt|rpose of forcing tipou on iinmeutte majority of tiie 
ISpaniftb nation a nystem of Goveromeni whicb they 
dete^lfit? Would he have Miuiiitei^ plunge tl^e uuliuii 
"■In war, ior Ihe ptirpow of suppniliiig that which turned 
■ pat to be only a very smijl propoition ^f the Spanish 
ftpoplc/ The Noble Lord (Soiner^) bad auid, and be 
il(Uy agreed with him in the asMertJup, llial t'Urqtsm of 
iriifcivver p;ir'y '*'** '** be reprobiU^l. But where ivjui 
j}f9 L'ttrai»n in llii:' ca.>^e ■ The Clird^im of Spain wai; 
ah^ ritraiam of tlie people; they it was who decided 
pritb iiH ultra feeliug, if their Lordships pleaded, against 
JtAt Coueliiilliou which the Noble Mart|iiij WQllld liave 
^inisterv lorce upon them. Let tbcm look, afbe had 
ilrea()y naiiU to the mcepiionof the F'oncli i« ;>pain:-7 
l^t 1JKH> i'^^'*- to the manner in which tlii> iilivilrioii/ 
riac* «bo oomm^nJed that army wap iecei>*i4 l.U;,ii', 
3«tJ. And here.he feH,it dne.to.th^tt royal per^ona»;e 
M\e Duke d'An^uuIeme) to state,,(bM while, he, CI*tuil 
Ml^erpool) dcpiHOHled all iuleiferonoe ivitb S'puin by 
£rance, b« ft^lt biruiid Ut deolare, that ,tlie conduct of 
*•■% Royal Highuetc, while at the iiend of (he invading: 
jny, wa£ both uoblo and ^eoerouM, and ^ave a fair 
irflnilse «f what migiit be e;(peoteH from biun wbcn iiv 
|nQQeed«(l to thiit [I'hjrone In whicb he was at prcaeot 
^jtu-e^upiptive Iw^p Iffrifi* "f hear, tuear ! in a p.?CHliar 
*"B)^qper from l^ord- il9"''!irli w.UJch were echof^d by 
^MK*.''^!' I?^**^ in ^ilTeient 4>aTta ttf the ilvuM']. Hin 
••Snni< Htg^u^&i UmI, butli in F^MfPfl m^ iu Spain. 



|i endeavoured lo eheck Ihe spirit of Ultraism, and had In 
j many InatRncej gucceeded. " For myself (wid tlip 
,i Noble liord), 1 Ceuld no more think of employing 
;; 8riU)di' biHyoiiets to tbnist down the throats of the 
I Spanish penplu a Cnnsititution which tliuy delenlGd, 
than 1 cuuM employ (hem for Ihe purpaienf involving 
Ihem in tin- most abject davery,"' [bear, hear!]. He 
next came lo a question, touched upon by the Noble 
Marqni», and certainly one of the very greatest Im- 
portance — hemeant our in tercotirw with South Ameriex. 
The Noble Marquis had not found fault with what had 
been done, but only regretted that MiniMters hnd not 
done enough ; and evpresi'ed a wish that tliey had gon^ 
further. For bim^elf, be felt not the ^lighteiit tear in 
meeting; the question aa he )iad formerly met it, that 
wa» to say, in the most open and candid manner. Be 
called npon their Lordships to look (o the flr^t Spaniuli 
Revolution, last war, and Ibey would find that a strong 
diacu^sion had taken place, as to whether the British 
Government ought lo take pa:^ t with the Court of ^pain 
on the one band, or devote ilc energion lo Ibe support <»f 
the independence of Sooth America, ou llie utluir. Soiiii' 
preferred ihe former policy; bulthe UiritUliGQyernnient 
tboughtdifTereatly, and they found that the wImv^i policy 
waslolctSpaiiiacluponilsowuresourees.alwayitotfefintr 
our advice to them as lo llie course which it waa moNt 
advisable to pursue. Their Lordships would n-membor 
what bad talteo place before Ihe full appnifilment of hi» 
Noble and Gallant Friend (the Uuke "f Wellinglon) 
to the chief. command ta Spaiu ; it^ey would abo boar 
iu mind Iha gloriouo retjtiilf achieved iby liit '"It- nu and 
persevering exertions J hear, lie«f.;^|. Wliwi tlie war in 
Sj»ain was at leuEth «oi>cliided, uud.Uie King sci at 
lil/crly, Ihe qiieii(iua with le-peoi Iu LUu<C'<duaiS8 was 
ngiuuod, and the mediation of this connlry waa reqae&l- 
ed, not with. a view lo ihe rei»toration of the Colonies to 
Spain, for that whh out of ihe queslton, but wilh a view 
lo the amicable ad iuslmeiit of the then exit^ting difl'eren- 
ces. ^paio rejected oiu oiTers from time to time ; in a 
word) iihe rejected Iheni until, nhe found her^Jf strip- 
ped of almost her biiit South Aniericun province, 
linger these circumstaiicei'. the Noble Marqnis (LauHr 
down ), bfid staled, " that Ihe first step had been taken 
by ttppoiuting Consuls to South America, and that he 
hoped this course of policy would be followed up."' 
ile liad only lo answer to ibis, that if any iinprcwion 
wuK entertained that ho .were in any way fettered or 
; bound. (o Spain, the pcmone enterlniiiiug it were totally 
i niiiituken. . One object of the AddresF wwto remorc 
f!Vory pjiphimprestion if it eiisted. We were antfer no 
vhi'i^Mmi iQ Spein, or to any othtr Power, un the 
agjjjqut, iTiBrp ww Dolhiuir to prevent us from pursn- 
ijii^ mm q^n conrse with renpect to South America. 
iiiir ,b»fldj were perfectly free. We were wholly 
uitfetWfitid- . \Ve were at liberty W do whatever tbe 
iaietMlii of Great-Britaia and tbe citcnmstances id 
^vhieli the world wan plaoed, might determine ar lo dn. 
.A.-t tup aiun« time bP I'y 'lo means deaied thai it wonid 
I be MmlerijiUy fldv,»ot».gMi)l!* if Sjmin could be jndnoed 
I her^if lo acluioiib-lijd.KO. llje peimuneiLl indepeinlency 
of twr.vf'lonres- Until UiM were done, howercr (odt- 
pei)d!t>kt (h«y miftht bft. </« /fflci*. . llicre. would alwajm 
ft^vA* ttumlm **f;Wiiiligwti*s,.iuijl.A.OU>tib«J ufpract^ 
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cal difRcullies io (lie intercourse with those colonies. 
He tberefore porfeclly agreed wilti the Nuble MartjuU 
that if the iadependence of the Spanish coloniea were 
recognised by Spain herself, such a recognition would 
be iufinifely advanta^oua. Ail (hat he (Lord Liver- 
pool) miilnlained witc, that this country was not boniid. 
either by the recotrnllioii or llie iibstincnoe from reone- 
nitioD of the Spanifh (iovermni'iit, In net in any other 
manner than that whirli inii^hl appear to be cnndncive 
to Hs own inlerestK. or rather to tlie general Interestt of 
Kurope. He bad made this distinct Hlitlcmenl because 
U c-ertainly tvas hif^hly deflimhle that Parliament, and 
tJte country at large, nhonld know precisely bow this 
question stood ; thai (hey should know that his Majes- 
ty's Government were perfeclly free and unfettered 
with respect to it. 



Lord Ho/landau Speech. 

Lord Holland »poke-1o the following effect: — I nm 
afraid, my Lord», I shall di^ippoint th<> hope eipreKiied 
by the Noble Mover and .Seconder iif the Address, tliat 
It would pass with the iiunnimnns oonnirrence of your 
Lord.-<hlpa. For, allhoiigrh I do not feel myself called 
bpnn tu press upon your Lordships the adoption of any 
efber Address thiiu that b<>rorc h*- ullhuugh there are 
many topics in that Address in which I cheerfnily con- 
cur and acijniesce~and although I readily acknowleilge 
that, as it sirnck my ear, it contained no strong expres- 
shins to which I entertain any insuperable nhjcclion — 

^yel, before I sit down. I shall fepl myself bound to state 
why I do nrrt think tlt<? i-eneral tcmi' and temper of that 
■Address at nil such as stiould receive yo>ir Lordships' 

' «pprobattun in the prrsent awful and critical situation 
of this country, and in the prrocnt extniordiiiAry state 
of Burnpe. Before, however. I proceed to lliat part of 
(tie question, 1 am desirous of saying in what parts of 
tb« proposed Address I csntnir. In ilii* Rrst topic of 
the Address I have the Mliefaction to say thitt I com- 

Klelcly concur. I most readily, and indeed most 
nppily acknowiedjje (hat the Internal prosperity of the 
country is greater, and that th? conntiy is in that point 
of view more flourishing than it hux l>een within my 
recollection nt any t'oraier period of the opening of a 
Si'saion of Parliament. Nay, my Lords. I am ready to 
go step further, t am ready to acknowledge that 
that prosperity is, in some degree, owing to the wisdom 
and firmness with which (his and (be other House of 
Pailiamcnt, as has already been s4i ably elated by my 
Noble Relation, proceeded to carry into effect the 
resumption of cash payments; and I owe it more (o 
candmir to make this statement, because T was, cer- 
tainly, aomawhat appalled by the con (em pint ion of that 
f>r»oc«din|r: and, in private at leaat, expressed my 
hesitation with respect to thrprolMibility of itstnicce<«ful 
is»ue. llut at the same lime, my Lords, I am by no 
means prepared to say. with the NoWe Lord, ihat it ia 
fair to give to bis Majesty's Ministers some degreo of 
credit for the present prosperity of the country. 
Hecollecling the conduct and laoguage of the Noble 
■barl oppuoJte, duriuj; the time tim( tlia country wa» io 



distress, I cannot allow that i( Ik fidr to g ire Govern- 
ment any credit for its present condition. We all 
recollect, my Lords, (hat when the country was sunk in 
that deep distress which was the result of the dreadral 
war which she had so long waged, and of the barbaroat 
system III which she had had recourse for the purpose 
of maintaining it, Ihe Noiile I-Jirl opposite, on bt-lnn 
ijueslioned with rospect Io the ciius«' of the exisling 
evil, attrllmlcd it without difficully to Provldenoe. 
At one time he told us that Providence had made the 
people of (his country much too amorous, and that the 
population was in cottsequenve excessive ; at another 
time he said that Providence was too bounteous, nnd 
that (he produce of the soil wa.a much too plentlfol. 
Now, however, It appears that, Hithough I believe tbe 
eloquence of the Noble Earl, however powerful, has 
not Iwen able to root the passion of love out of tbe 
breasts of our yoiiug men, or his devotion, however 
sincere, to put a stop to the rains from Heaven, we ar* 
In a stale of great prosperity. That being the OMe, It 
does not seem to me to be fair for the Noble 1-larl tat M^ 
" .See ! this Is my work." It doe* not sectn to me to b* 
fair that, when we are in distress, Providence ani 
nature are to lie charged wilh being the cause of tbal 
distress ; but that, when we are in prosperity, we are 
to be called upon Io admire the prodigious wFsdom of 
his Majesty's councils, as having created that prosperity 
[bear, hear, hear!"!. In Ihe fact, however, of the 
existing prosperity, I cordially concur ; audit Is dne Jo 
me in candour to menliou another part of the Addfcws 
to which I agree. I allude to the passage founded on 
' that part of the Speech from the Throne which spealu 
" of an arrangement with Austria, by which we are to b* 

raid a part of the sum due to tis from that conntry — 
Lord Liverpofd, across the table — " A small part."|. 
The Noble Barl says a small part. Well, we must ba 
cootvtit. We must not look a gift horse in the mottlfc; 
although really this payment is any thing hut « gift; 
and if we were to look into its mouth, we sliould cer- 
tainly see the marks of age ; nor does it rerpiire much 
political jockeyship to discover that a great deal of 
Work has been taken out of it in the shape of intent^ 
[a laugh]. But however that may be, I am bound to 
acknowledge IIimI the Noble Secretary of -State, and 
that tlie Noble Duke by whom the arrangement vran 
effected, are cniitled to praise for Iheir conduct. This 
is my opinion, even if we get only what will pay Lord 
Siewnrt's embassy to Vienna, although I should be giad 
to bear that we get mure. My Lords, [ nm willing Io 
give to all who hnvi! participated in this IranSNotioo 
their fair share of praiw. I have already said that I am 
ready to acknowledge the merits of tlie Noble Earl 
and Ihe Noble Uuke with respect to it. However 
anaccusfomed (o liestow praise in that quarter, I am 
even ready Io praise the Emperor of Austria for uo net 
which was certainly of a personal nature,— an act pmi- 
foruied not only without the approbation, but n*^lii*t 
the ctMisent of his Ministers. Nor, my Lords, can I 
refrain from believing that »ve. who sit on this aide of 
your Lordship's bouse, are entitled to some llttlit share 
of praise for this o)>eration. I hope the Nuble Lord 
who preside* over his Majesty's Councils will not agmia 
talk uf improprieties in debate ; 1 hope he will beaco> 



r fertvanl acknowled^ tbat ft liltle plaio languag« uHer- 
I M in Purliament may sometimes be productive of the 
tausl beneficjnl effects 1 am sure, indeed, that tbe 
Nuble Lord will do this ; because there is not one of 
your Lordiihips who, after he haspaesedont of tliedoorof 
this House, n-ill not declare his oanviolton, that tbe 
languai^ held ou this side of tbe House on the subject 
of the Aiutrian loan, hits been mainly instrumental to 
the arrangement ihat has been made. I now-, my 
Lords, come to a part of tbe Address on which 1 feel 
coni<iderable difliculty ; completely agrrcein^ ns I do 
with my Nohie Friend near me, Ihat it is a subjecl on 
which it Es much \vtsi>r lo act than In npeak. If I were 
called upon to distribute the blame of having brought 
matters to the stale in which they now are in the West- 
Indies, I believe that Ihe appurlionmenl would be very 
general. I am sorry to My that I should feel compelled 
lo blame his Majesty's Ministers; that I should feel 
compelled to blame the body lo whi'-h I belong, 
namely the West Imlia Planters ; that 1 should feel 
comijelled to blame tlir Afri an Association; that I 
should even be compell'-d to lilame the House of Com- 
mons ; all parties seem to me to have been to blame. 
It is a subject, my Lord:-, on which, for vnrious and 
obvious reasons, I am not disposed lo dvcell. 1 would 
not have touched upon it all, had it not occupied so 
Urgea portion of his Majpi'ly's Speech. AbsInictPdIy, 
I have not only no objection to tbe sentiments which 
tbe speech contains upon this topic, but tbey are such 
as meet wi.b my sincere and hearty eoncurrence. 
Perhaps, bowevcr, it may Iw a question of prudence and 
policy, whether or iml it wil* advisable to contrast 
operating motives so strongly as tbey are there con- 
trasted ; and to call npun I'urliamrnt in the way in 
which Parliament is there called upon. I can under*- 
aland that it may be prudent and expedient, on certain 
oc«aaions, for this nud the other HouK of Parliament 
to advise his .Majesty on proceedings which require the 
active inierfefence nf tlii" Kxecutive Government; but 

tido not exactly nuilcrsliuid on what principle it is that 
•*U .Majwty, in his Speech from the Throne, comes to 
Ihe Purliitnient of the liiitcd Kingdom to originate these 
proposed measures with respect to the West Indies, 
[f all that is meant is to require the concurrence of 
liarlianieiit in Ihe augmenttilion of troops in the colo- 
nies, I wish that his Maje.'ty's GoTernmeot bad consi- 
dered the fever— I readily admit the improper fever 
wbicb prevails there, and bad been more cautious in the 
hingiiagc used on llie occnsron. As to the measure of 
auementalion itself, it is a step Ihat appears to me to be 
iadispeuftably necessary, and in which therefore I shall 
most cordially eoncur. Opposed as I usually am to any 
iucrcajie in oor military establishments, it is especially due 
H from me on ihc present occasion to say, tbat in tbe pre- 
K Mntstate of our colonies in the West Indies, it appears to 
" ne to be both wise and necessary lo augment the mili- 
tary force of the country. The tirst day of the sension 
is not the time tw enicr into any details on Ihe subject, 
but I cannot retrain from sirontrly recommending, in 
the event of any insurrection or attack in the Island with 
~wbich I am the most connected, thatthesystem pursued 
*«ring tbe Maroon war, by that excellent officer, 
" Walpole, both witb respeot to the health 




and Ihe dislribnlion of the troops, should be immedi- 
ately adopted. I am happy lo bear Ibislestimony to an 
able and zealows ofTiwr ; not because I have (he honor 
of being bis private friend, but becnuse he is an eminent 
public man, highly distinguished in the discharge of his 
public duty; most meritorious, and most nnret)niled ! 
I trust and ho|)e, thai if unfortnnately the Hrilish troops 
should again be called into operation in the island of 
Jamaica, tbey may be conducted witb as much bravery, 
skill, enterprir.e, and humanity, sa they were on tbe 
occasion lo wbicb I have alluded. 1 now, my Lotds, 
come to that part of the Address on which it is neces- 
sary for me to make a few remarks, in order lo explain 
tbe reasons which justify me in withholding my assent 
to it. Of Ihe whole tone and temper of that part of 
the Speech, I disapproved when I heard il, and what lias 
since fallen from the NobleMover of the address h;LS only 
tended to conlinn that di^pprobation. 1 do think, my 
Lords, that the stale of difScutly in which this country 
is pluced witb respeot lo the restof Europe, is any thing but 
a subject of joy and satisfaction. I am not prepared to say 
that Ihat stale is big with the most evil consequences; but 
I am prcparad to say, that it is a new and awful [state : 
and tbat lo an extraordinary degree. Since we last 
met, my Lords — no matter what the form of the Spanish 
Constitution, no matter whether it is monarchical, 
aristocratic, or democratic, but, since we last met, there 
ia one fact which no one can deny— the Goverument of 
France n iu mdilary possession of Spain. Il may have 
been unavoidable, it may have been prudent, nay, it 
may have been meritorious, on Ibe pari of our Govern- 
ment, to abstain from taking any steps by which this 
possession might have been rendered more difficult, if 
not wholly preveuted ; but, surely, my Lords, this is 
not a slate of things which the Noble Lords opposite 
are warranted iu telling us we ought lo |contemplale 
with joy and salisfaclion. 1 do not mean that they 
used those precise words, but in the present aspect tf 
the political borixion, any intimation of thai nature 
seems to me most wonderful. My Lords, I hold that 
the situation of England, wilb reference to the rest of 
Europe, is such as must give birlh lo the most nuxiouK 
apprehensinns iu every English mind. Putting aside — 
although lo do so is to acl in a manner most unconge- 
nial to my own feelings— but putting aside all consider- 
ations friendly to human freedom, and looking at the 
question on the dry ground of mere English interests, 
1 repeat, that the present silualion of Euglaod appears 
to me (to be fraught witb serious danger. My Lords, 
what is tbat situation r To estimate it duly we mu&t 
advert to tbe early period of the French Kevolnlion. 
and of the war which so speedily followed. I oonlend, 
my Lords, thai for the last seven or eight years we have 
departed entirely from the ancient policy of this conn- 
try ; aye, that we have deparled entirely from the very 
policy which we adopted at the commencement of the 
Revolution in France. Having done so; and the 
departure having led to events whioh Ihrvalen the 
security and happiness of these Kingdoms, I say that it 
is indispensable tbat we pause and deliberate before we 
determine what line of policy we will henceforward 
pursue. What was Ihe ancient policy of this country > 
To prevent the predominance of any Indlvduai power 
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.on the line of coast oppoglle ciur oivn. It had always 
bc<.<n the opiDJnn of our Rtilerit writers, ami our wisest 
BlMli-amen. thai if the wlii»ie of thai exlen^^re coaal wore 
subject to one will, the t^eciirity of Greul-lirilaiii would 
Jje seriously eodaneered What 1 coiilend, my Loi-dc, 
w, (hat II is very iiiimiiteriHl whether thi^ power is iu 
Jha lumds of an iDdividiiat or of a eiKiftfck-rucy ;— 
Bhi?lher it is id llie huinU »»f the Holy Aposlolioal 
Church of liumt;, of thn Grand Moaarque. of NiipoieoD 
Bonaparte, or of Ihe Holy Alliance. The wm. in the 
early pari of tie Freooli KevoUilion, orlerinaled in the 
celebrated Decree of the 13th of Novemhor ; that 
iJecree hy which Ihe NuliormI Coiiveiitjon held out a 
pron)i»<e of asm^lnnoe In nil people who were dif>po;wd 
(o shake off allegianoc to (heir respeolive govern men li. 
^hy was this Decree ohaoxiouM? bccaiiwi it maiutuiuod 
a right of inlerforenoe on tlicpartof the (!;overnnientof 
one state with that of aaolher. It inallers not what the 
patiire of theg'o\-ernment which it it) Ihns attempted to 
Oppose is. It iHity be a uiOOArohy, it may be an arixtO' 
craey, it may. bft a democracy, it may l>e the mo>t 
betiiiliful form Lh«t a happy union of the three could 
eiin»titnte — yel, if uiwnipted to bo foroed upuu a conn* 
try by fcireign hnyoiieta, llie attempt is au a^erexKion. 
ft '\6 the domiuceriug priucipto that oucht (o be resisted, 
And yel it i» this domlueetiog priuciplei on which (he 
poly Alliunce have prucemled. Iti^on Ibi-t domineer* 
ing principle that they Ivive invaded n Urge and 
powerful torritory. And lakt-n p<>s8ea«ion of i4. It in 
flear, my Lords, tli*tlliere can lie no difference in the 
principle, whether acted upon by en individnul, or by 
q oonfederaoy. Il al««y.* waK.tb* object of Uiw conn'- 
jry t(? prm-ent the exiBtonee «f sceh a dlnte of lliiumi. 
"lii^ and ToiiftK liBve onii#d in this view of the 
policy of GrOBt-Hrihiin. It was (he policy of Lord 
Sumer^i — it led to the wars of Kiof; William ; — itled to 
the wari! of Lord Chaltmia. 

Bnl when.by thai couree of events which I rhal) nlwava 
consider most unforttuwitft, the Krnft of iFninco bt^ciune 
tlio mere ijomitiee of thai Qonfeduraoy,..tli« aspnct of 
lilVnirn iv«n entirelv cbauinjd. Whn( is lim principle on 
wuich th« Ihily Allinoo*^ it* formed ? "That those per. 
sons who ar« now invested with power over mankind 
should continue to hold it by llieir own will, wilhont any 
responKihility for Mtc'r notions." My Lords unleM this 
Is Uioir priuoiplfl,,Uieir treiity of coooiirreuee is a dead 
letter. To prot-« tljal -uiii it. tlwit principle. look «t 
(heir deeds. VV|i<in lir,il ihio now ^yH«m made its ap- 
pearancB, it asaunHHl tlieshupo (il' an AutOi;rapb Treaty. 
These Despots arro«^ated to ttienieelvea the character ai 
the Holy AIliAUCrt. The Scorolary of Slate for thi:* 
country. Lord CastlcreitstK at its nmninouicatioi), con- 
«ldeE«d ita^ullogeiliorliaruili'ss. UtiC(»nlil noltnibsarlbe 
to the fwars of Iho^ who wtw duo|?or, in such a rajinliion- 
tion. "TJjijrfl WMiiothuiniilftll iu itv"suid the Foreiicn 
Seorelary, «yjd it wiw imly heonuwUie Government of 

fliiit noupif.- ""^ .I.ni-dt iViiiB Ui««hape and form it 

w«re,!>; I whiohprenciibedllmlloevery 

ft of ' J"r*ii:ii pow«c the iM«tmtiire«f 

a rp*].... i-'-'i^^ry), that Great Bfitoin 

* ' viyiobit'ction. thoof^b 

I the very, p^iouiple of 
"Uld have Tculnred (0 



hare put his si^oature to such adooument? Atti 
moment Ministers were doI aware of iU charncler aniJ 
naturo. They never suppo.-od thul iu Ha covert teruieil 
had disgoised thoae oliijtinta which both udmiiuiioa and 
practice h»ve since realized. 1 1 soon be^n to dieoloM 
ItDelf. It was, forsooth, au alliimce for the coil«erv«- 
tiou of the Monarchical priueiplo. Monarchical prin- 
ciple! Whstwasthut principle'/ k* uudcrstood then, 
etid siace avowed by these cunt^prratunt, it was Iba right 
nf one man to (govern millions, not with respect to their 
interests or their opinions, but sidely in the gratificatioa 
of his own will or caprice. Legitimacy tliey dareit to 
name, uidug the lerm, not in its true and hallowed slg- 
Uliicalion, of re^rd to Iboxe laws and precepts wlltoll 
the reason of mankind had sanctioned, but upon tlis 
wicked assMmption tiial lieredilnry power wal», uild«r 
every eircinnstunce, and in every situati^in, lo be Upheld 
and perpoluiited, merely becaiist^ iheni existed an b*r*> 
lUlury claim; disregarditti^alloactlier tb« ooiiduct of llie 
persiui pOHuessin); it, ui> madei what bis misdoeda wwo 
~^su ninller wltat miseries he heaped upon lils tutbappy 
■ubjofB -his ri}chl to continue in hi:i misrule was never 
to be forfeited, and those whose happiness he had dw- 
troyeil were to be asoailed if they veulured npon that 
(taturul remedy, a oh&uffc of dyna>ty. Look at the 
history of Naples (bear, hear!]— look at the advaooea 
these wretched priucij>les have made since tlie indepen* 
dcnce of that country was violated ! Then, indeed, die 
light tirirt broke hi npon Ihe l!^xecntm! Government of 
this country as to the real puriioses of the Holy Alitane* 
— Ifaeii it wos, that for tlie lir-l time, Ihe Minister for 
Foreign Atl'tirs, Lord Cusllereagb, perceived ihitt thai 
Auli'griipb Tieuty was not that very harmless, uDmca»- 
iit^, peitiwfiil oomliiuation wljicli he bad at first imagined 
and drcvrilted ^vt fAi tbiU it had ^iveu out tokeiw 
which left a Krilish Mini^i^r no doubt that at least Gmt 
Rritaiji could not be a parly lo it. It was true that the 
Noble Secretary did not even llien manifest mncli de«ini 
lo contradict such pretentions; allliou^hhe wasat len^ 
coDviueed that it embraced it rule of political action 
with which the policy of that country could not be r»- 
(loucilud. The eifort was ctuisequently made, atti In 
uppoNd such a principle, bnt, if il were possible, lo ^p 
ouliif llie difficulty. There hus, indeed, an appcuraitcr, 
iu some vaifue, indeteruiinute. general buguuge, |o 
express a disapprobation of the principle, hut t'lis diir- 
approbation was coupled with ilie eic<>pliftu ibut lL#r* 
were piioiiliar circuinftances iu the relations in wtiicb 
Austria ht<iud with respect to Naplcii, In »[ileti tlMl 
principle »va« modi^ad. Tlien mighl ^NJet •oinet("" 
riiderulions of that kind ; hot HiiiJ 1 hold thai wb 
the first lime, we were culled upon to proDnuni 
opinion on sruoh a principle, it should liave becw 
from all appeurance of ambiguity and nii.sinl<;ipr» 
Wu siiould have avoided the exhibition of person^ 

" Not accopting.did but half refuse;" 
I trust 1 feel u^ etrougly as any man the injustice o 
noialion ; I hold in e<(n«l iibhorraiici-such'w ' 
ffressions uu the ri^cbls of independent btates, wbj 
the peopleoftboseciJiintries bo aearor remote — wKJ^ 
tlwy bold a greater or a lesser rank amouifal tlie iiid 
of thBcivilizod wiiHd. The injustice, tlw dau^ccyj 
lh^ prJucipU*. aud the attempt, juidor all circunwta ' 



f ibould be the object of reprobaUon. It u vttry true,, 

I howi^ver, tiiat ia the case of Napieij, tb«ro wett^ [wculiar 

I «jrcufiut«ne«s, as was truly «ta(ed by bu )M»i,j<i(ty V Mi- 

niiileri, whiclidid aotcall upon tfaj«coantr.y furlbe most 

[ COtive interpoKJtioD, a» compared witb more rticent 

rltniUNiclionii. Naples, whether from 11« reomtonesii, or 

J 'ftC'sli'ifhler connexion with tliie country, wti«, .without 

^ini; (he words in an invidious; eaaxn, in a «tale ofeum- 

I pamlive insi^uificRnce, as contrasted with our relation? 

1 ^ipilh Hpain. We had not lime, beejdee, from the rapid 

I advance of the Austrian army to kike an active course. 

I ^fae military Qccupalion of that country by Austria left 

u no opportunity fur re moik<l ranee, orevenan eiamina- 

ion of their prele\lt> fur x^reiwiofl. No inaii could 

iew those pretexl.x wUb more diitgust than I do; Jiud 

I Uonifh I argiic the ^luvstion on Uie priuciple of policy 

\ fet this moment, I Km nn fully p«r»:uaded that in the >ihc< 

I of that invaBioi), the tionor, tlie righl>>, and the 

ttppinesnof all iH<)e)>endetit Nuileitwere hut in jeopardy 

iar, Iwarll. .It in, how-ev<*r, aduiitted, tltat perhaps 

no Tower in Kurope lei's calculated by any of 

8 moTCmenlN to excite the np prehp(ii<ions of this conn- 

mtiy than Aualria ; Ixit despotic an tJiat Power h, It in in 

fibe principle thai it has avoxved and acted upon an to 

1 Kapleg that evpry reawxiahle mind must discover the 

^ao^r. Naple." ttaviog thu^ beeti freadierously and 

linnjiMtly invaded— the- Miccess in Ihnt fir^t essays next led 

wfo. lUn attack of liie Holy Alliiuice upon Spain and Por- 

l^irai. Ktwsia, at first covertly^ but feeling its way, soon 

pwdnadecUrntitin of ilo intention, nay, of tiie ohlifration 

( wns tinder In interfere with tbe revolution of ^jpain. 

ft JK no partof my case to inquire what were theacloal 

Vneliiiffsof the Spaniith people as to the uierlta of that 

f l^institutioD, which that revolution obtained. I care 

jkut what was tlii' preponderating influence of (larties. 

IcNrenot how ntimemiMweretlie legions offunalieifim, 

■nd it formn no part of the qMesl4oji with me, what him! 

■'tK>w many nealots evinced a desire to restore tlie oUI 

K^nvputium, to |>erpetuute the syxtem of irbitrary power, 

And )>af>rifice to the don)inelion of one the inleFesls 

ipf mankltul. These are consideraltons wholly out of .a 

_ I8l view of the wtbject. Grant all that the opponents 

F«f that Conititulion assume, yet where in the divisions 

V*(Ape«yle, un a question affecting the improve<n)entof 

J tteir own Conxlilntioa, are these Despots In find a 

l^lifioation for the^ittftcks upon the rights ofinde|iend- 

"«t Slales,and the subversion by foiee, of thoi^.- instilu- 

ivhicti were aelcnuwiedged by the organs of the 

wblic will [hear, hear!|? i say a^ain, I will not stop 

;> inquire liow the people of Spain viened the- Kevoln- 

louary Constitution. Whatever diflereuee of «piuian 

wvailed, the armies of th« Holy Ailianoe wer« uot the 

^liters [hear, 4iear!]. The Despots thought otherwise; 

ley issued their anatbenas against the people of Spain, 

■id tliey decided on ttt»auhversiun of its eonsitntion by 

fprce. The Princes of the House of Bourbon, true to 

e principles of tliat House, became foremost in the 

(»ui>nde against the liberties of mankind [hear, bear!] 

TCrue, they first hesitated — they were alarmed at the 

Irowalof their own purposes; partly from the fear of 

nni»e<)Uences, and not from any distaste of the prinoi- 

de tlself, and parllyirom an upprehensive suspioiou 

dial Great-Britain, in unison with her ancient policy, 



would oppose the attempt, 'ibey mmained appureiilly 
iimlel«ruiined. Wliefl, >how«v*)r. |liey;gut.fit tiie Utjplh 
afourpnl4cy^eitdbysactUu)owl*itge|it«M'iitiflieiilliesMrere 
surmouoledv the House ofKourboii-ulunee. put inexeeu- 
lion principles congenial with llicir ancient character. 
Aggrandieement^nn nietler wbal the nbieot, no matli'r 
what tbepr«t«xt-i-and it j.^too true that they acted upon 
a priiici(iJe..the only one in whivh liie people over 
whom they ttaw liven .forctnl, ooitld unhHppity be 
brought toagrec wilh tliwn — ajQfrandizemeiit was their 
olgect [lieari| 'I'ln- uutU^rifl whs in ,Krnn«e. These 
H-ere the Ultra CiitJ«»w<Ts of th«se> Priuevs, aud worldly- 
minded and luuatjeal pijests, who Merer cease, if 
possible, to realize. tJieir own objeols, wilh a lelay of 
bad men of all |iarli«s, Republieaus aad Napoleon ivl^, 
; who, following the impulse of the nnlioiiul character, 
i thought not. cared not for the dt-st^latiuu tjiey effected, 
provided their love of plunder, spoliation, aod conquest 
; on an unoffending country was «iefe«sful. Acting 
upon that coovicliuu, M. Cbat«iuibtjntid haiJed the 
invasion of Spain as a means of producing national 
unanimity. It was to be the recovering point fur 
Itoiirbon influence. They were to hand over tJie 
independence of weaker but independent countries, 
as a spoil for French soldiery, to recover a seenrity 
and a peraianenoe for tUemselves [hearl]. " IJooiina- 
liooeB) super alios ad aervitium situm, merced*^m dant" 
IboarJ) Hut why speak of freedom when talking of 
the Slates of the Coolinentr Where over its whole 
extent does freedom exist [liear]? No where through 
that vast IrMt. Is freedom to be found in Knssia, 
Awstria, or Franoe? I deny it. Tell me notof the 
veMtblaueeof freedom, in what we know tube tbemAt^tV 
hralmmn namma In Chambers or AMemblies, where one 
is rfil a l«ss to decide whether the , proflimcy of its 
eonnrvance, mr the disgusting exoataes of individuals, 
are vHtre lihe subject of reprobation with «very 
entighleued mind. L ask again where freedom is to be 
found in any part of Europe at this utomeDl,.hut in 
HdtglaBd i Is there a spot where any man wwdd dare 
to- say the sort of things that I am saying now [a laugh, 
and cries of hear, hoar !] ? It is probable that . L am at 
this moment speaking what the Noble Lord f^Liver- 
pool) does iMit approve — what is uot pleasing (and 
though 1 am persuaded that even were be a Despot, he 
would neither send me to prison, much less to execu- 
tion) [a laugh, and hear, hear 1] ; yet I tell my Noble 
Friend, 1 feel a much better seourily in knowing that 
he durst not, oasnot [bear, hear!]. Surely. Noble 
Lords must feel that they insult the sacred name of 
liberty, when they venture to awert that the concerns 
of the people form any part of the views of that combi- 
nation that domineers over Europe— for where can 
tliese concerns have a friend, where there is neitlier 
recoguieed the liberty, the reason, or law- In my 
general view of the distressed Continent of Europe, 
I am most willing, on re-conside ration, to except thw 
kingdom of the Netherlands. So far as its power aud 
its means extend, I sincerely believe there exwts a 
wilhngliess and solicitude to extead the liberties of the 
subject, and to increase the happtDest vi the people 
[hear. hear!]. The Noble Eart at (he head of his 
.Majesty's Governmout, io his sp«tK:h lias pajiitgyitsed 
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the PHnce n-ho coinmHiided the French army in i(s ' 
Invasion of Spain. I am not clispua9(l to dispute the 
claims thflt that perenna|^ has to panegyric for his 
immpHinte nnrl perftnnnl pomiuct in the oommflnd of 
liiat cndipiiiffn ; but I dn di-ciaro thnt I liMened to the 
prediolinn, tlint thuxn oMmg Hfforded fnliire hopes in 
!ii» presnmpltve ohnrnPtPr, when, proof^dinp from a 
lirjtish Memt>pr, with consternntion [hear, hear!]. 
In the Noble Lord not aware of what France has 
afTected, and by what meRnn? Does who not, at this 
moment, liold military occupation of III* wh'ili- of thp 
kingdom of Spain, its fortresi^s and hurhonr,"- Has 
she not n gnpreme ascendancy, not alone in Spain, but 
in I'orlng'Hl [hear!]. Are notlier infliienre, her power. 
and Iwr amiiition, npheid )jy a Prlesttiom), veli^ment 
and eager to )>nsfaiii and increase thnt ancendnncy by 
all those means which they know how to employ, an^ 
which are loo successfnl over the maFim of mankind 
[hear, |jeiirl[ > In not tliat umbitioTni Governm*>nt sup- 
ported a)HO by a nominal Le^i^lnlnr^, wtii<>h xn far 
poiEiseAtes (he piiwor of Kepre^ipnlnlion an to be able to 
Iny at the feel of the Monarch all the resources of a 
fertile and indnitrioim conntry, without tlie virtue or 
the ability to cheek the mimppltcation. Such is the 
Government of France ; the head, I would aay ; hut at 
nil events, a Memlier tif that wieked cnnfrderacy llial 
holds at nouirht all tho>c principles and ri|rht>' whicli 
were, herelofore iit leaxl, mknowIeHtfed to be founded 
on the laws of nature, aiiil (if nation*. I n*k then, in 
that a Hiate of the world lliut in a British Parliament 
onghl to he made a snl>iect of coneratnlation [hear, 
hear, hear IT 1 ask the Mint!«ters of the Crown whether 
stteh a position can he «ntihfitctnr\ to Ihemselvei r The 
character of our policy mu«l be stmnsrcly altered tf snch 
a state of Europe can W an obje* t of gratification to an 
English Government jliearlj. The Noble Karl bns 
reminded your Lordshipx of the fact, that be had 
deprecated the invasion of .Spain by the French Go- 
vernment. 1 ask yon also to remember tlie manner and 
the tone in which lie deprecated that invasion. What was 
that way? Was it not that France would l>e the 
■uITerer — that tlicTC wiis a [jreat improlinbiiify of 
success — that it.i Government did not contcmpbile not 
alone the danger from Spanish resistance ; but the more 
imminent ami more nwful danger of hazarding Its 
fccnrity in France? Was not thi^ the language of 
every dinpalchf Look at every document, at e>ery 
record placed upon your table, and then I ask wbellier 
the amount of tlie Noble Lord'w deprecation was not 
that war was to be avoided by France, because it was 
most likely that snch war would he attended with the 
most disastrous events to France. I appeal to the 
Noble Duke near liim (Wcllinirlfm), who. I am wn-e, 
would disclnim and spnrn the imputation of liavin;; any 
where used Inncuage wliich he did not feel to be true, 
whether that was not Hie luirlheii of every itiplnmatic 
communicalion. Was it not the admonition, tlie de- 
hortalinn, if I may say so, of tiis every note and commu- 
nication, when the project of violation was unfolded at 
Verona [hear, hear!]' Disregarded as these admnni- 
lions were, it wassometlilng beyond ufficial assumption; 
it was rather too much even for I'arliametitary acqui- 
eM«DCe, to lie called tipon to admit onr proud attitude, 



our commanding influence, amidst tlie nations of 
Europe |hear, liear!]. Let iis for a moment consider 
the proofs of that ascendancy, of that ability, which our 
successes afforded to arbitrate for the contract. EHbfir 
the invasion of Spain by France was y good, or it was 
an evil. If it were a good it wasHccoinjdisiied witlioiil 
our consent or our assislanee. If It were an evil, 
where is our boasted ascendancy, when the Mini»t«rsof 
Kiigland, who take credit for onr prond atlltnilc, 
bought at such unexnmided sacrifices, admit, hi llw 
snme breath, that tliey themselves deprecated the 
attempt, and tiiat the n-sult has been erfecled decidedly 
against onr remonstrances, and, as most men feel, with 
coiisctpience specialty dangermis to Itritisb liilereats 
[cheer.*!? 1 confess, for my own part, that I cnnnol 
undei'stiinil, mucii less ac([n'iesoe, in these cause* for 
seif-congralnlation. In retleetlng on the state of 
events, I can not, indeed, understand why England mig^t 
not have fell it politic to interfere in such a question; 
but il forms, in my mind, no topic of congratnlation. 
I can undersland tlint, crippled and exhaiiBted by 
efforts ill a canse of n more iimbigiions character, ahe 
was no longer capable to sustain lier ancient policy of 
nppeiiring as the Champion of the indepenaenee of 
Europe [hear, hear!]. Her inability, from prerlow 
pfTorls, i understand, and am ready to apiireciale (h* 
argimient thnt might be formed on it. Bnt I do not see 
tlie propriety or the credit, to use the words of n most 
eloquent Cnlteague of the Noble Lord's (Mr. Canning). 
I say 1 do not recognize the propriety of onr tricking 
ourselves out in all the drapery of eloquence, to appear 
in a character to which our own ads have lamentably 
proved we have no pretensions. It is most prep»ste< 
rous, and, agiiin drntviiitr upon tlie language of that 
liight Hon. Gentleman, I think that thoiiffh. according 
to him, il would liave l>een " an net of (julxntism to 
have interfered in the Spanish strutfgle ;" I still vcniur* 
to hold, that having given np and surrendered all rl|:W 
to that elevation of feeling and spirit of chivalry whieh 
characlerixed the Knight of Le Mancha. (here vn» 
another quality of that renowned character which with 
more propriety he and his Colleagues might have 
ejemptified— to wit, ttiat altngetiier dropplnc tiMdr 
vaunted and non-existintr superiority, they shonid ban 
appeared witli some claims to res[)ecl, from thtlr 
regard to decency, as Knights of the sorrowfnl ciinnle- 
nance (cheers, mid a liiugli]. These were the feeling* 
Hint became tliem, and yel it was ditUcult to reconcile 
.Mich conduct as they pursued with the impressions lliey 
must have feit fntm'the nature of the ejserlions whicb 
Greiit-Britatn had made for Europe [hear, hear! |, Wasa 
disregard to her admonitions, to her remonstnmces, the 
fair return for all her sacrifices of blood and treasnrw, 
and aye, of honesty too, in her dealings, as the NoMtf 
Earl (Liverpool) has at length tardily ndmillcd ttm 
night, in reviewing onr arrangements of Currency and 
Finance? One would have expected, that when the 
Holy Alliance refused to listen to tlie suggestions of 
those Ministers who had recovered for some of them 
tiieir Thrones, and secured the totterinir inHnvnoe of 
others, that the exclamation of the Noble Earl, at ml) 
l| events oftheNohle Duke near him (Wellington) wooM 
[i have been — 
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' O Peeriii of England ! sliflmpfti) in this \e&i^ie 
Fatxil ttib contract, oniipellinp your famp ; 
filotliuf yoiif names from bnoke of memory j 
Rititiiof^ tlie (-■lianiclers nf your renown. 
Reversing mouuni9nt!< of conijiiered Frnnce ; 
Undoing all, iii< nil Itail nerer l)oen!" 
la placje of (liat natiirnl feeliDg-, iinlnflncnpeil bv 
ifaoae heroic aenfiincniK — nt least wo dlinuld have 
tbfltiflil, thai dixapgjohiied by (heir former friendw, 
treated uilh ingratituile where irratiliide wae doe, they 
would have met Ihe counlry with a natural, h beeoinini; 
fceliiitr of liumiliation. Nowioh IhiitE. Tltey oliiickle 
flt Delf-eoM^ralulatioii: and, mnkiii^ nou'dlef and 
AoodleM of lis all, expect, Hint when the ctory In tmt, 
.we must all, a^ the writer of Tom Thuuih nb.ie'rven — 
• " With Nature wear an iiniverKftl prin." 

3ut»'l">tever dllTereat views Noble Lords niiirht enter- 
jtaiii a*i to the policy of our interposition, I do pniv 
^hem to reilecl on the coiiseijiii'iioeM of allowing the 
despotic principle of one title i^overnin^ the dentiny and 
he resources of the whole of CnntJnentnl Europe. 
'Were this the proper lime 1 could Plate a vnrlelv of 
loggeslionii which the proxpect or the chance of jiiicli a 
Btate of tiling brings to my view. If it possible that if 
SDcli a »tate of tbiug.s wa» to be succeH-fiil, that imr 
free conatilutiun — our free Press and I'srliamentHry 
.^iacusnions would not become an object of deep anil 
rion» bontiltty? Great as are the resourced of Ibis 
lenntry, determined as is the love of indp|ienili'rice, 
nd great an is the iiKliistry of the people, yet who 
Htuld pronoitnoe on the reMult of a warfare n-iii-ed bv 
"orupe under one, mill, against that freeilom which 
Kwe deapots ahhorr How can we lell, but thiit, if 
tven the Rmgieror of Austria was above all «ucb roeol- 
lelioiis, thai ciinrliers in \\\* Government would not be 
tiiud who would breatlie a lasting; enmity against that 
tehtof public disciii'sinn which talked of despot Imnk- 
IQptcy, and breach of imperial lailh ? Is it no eonside- 
•tion for British Slalesmen, that priestcraft and 
Juialacii>in has had its triumph in that country more 
greedy conventeut for extending the same principles 
■nd practices where tlify were likely lo meet adherents 
in tlie more vulnerable part of our empire? Has not 
iDt commerce, on which our pro^erity mainly hinges, 
iMD (he object of the unceasing opposition of those 
tnrereigns-' View it on every point, it is our duty lo 
le decided. It maybe a question, whether it should 
p our policy to divide tlie constituent parts of this 
i>nfederacy, and, by so doing, to nullify its purposes ; 
tmay be our policy to place ourselves at the head of a 
"wt liberal party existing in every country in F.urope, 
I a niniiner similar to the station England once held 
Allie head of the Protestant States ; or, If crippled and 
Khausled by our previous efTorts, we should feei dispo- 
•d lo sever and separate from Kurope, placing ourselves 
D connexion with the New Wortd—linked with the 
lotted States, and lookinif out for those connections 
IFith the enerping Governments nf the Sonfhern 
Uilricts of that Continent, which might compensate fur 
Ipr alienation from Europe. These,! say, may be specula- 
tons of policy — but all I say at pre.ient is, deride. 
Cliese various considerations are attended with didicnl- 
(ij: but whatever may bL' lUe extent of that diRiculty: 



there is no lime for delay [hear, hear !]. The election 
mnst be made— any one of these decisions, I say, is 
much better than the course we are now pursuing — bet- 
ter, 1 repeat,any one of ihem, than no system of policy at 
all [hear, hear !]. In the situation we now are, it is. In my 
conviction, Impossible to persevere without probable 
disgrace and degradation, and perhaps without ruin 
and extinction— a destiny which posterity will pro- 
nonnco we shall have deserved, if, with the means of 
preservation in our power, we have suffered them to 
remain in inaction. 

I have rjuoted the above-mentioned wisdom and 
judicious conduct of the United Slates, to prove the 
folly of Grent-Britain interfering with the French 
Revolution. And is not that interference, and the loss 
of our btood and treasure, and the risk we run of 
being destroyed as an Independent Nation, a confirma- 
tion of the wisdom of the United Stales of America, and 
the folly of the ruling power of Great-Britain. 

The French declared they had no obieetion lo 
Monarchical Government ; thev only wanted to regnlate 
and improve their affairs, for Ihe good of the King and 
People, and thai they would have no offensive wars, 
none tinl lo defend themselves; and, with the consent 
of the King and people, drew up a constitution, which 
Ibe King accepted and swore to ; that, I consider, was 
the end of Ihe French Hevnlulion. And, if we bad not 
iiilerfered, it would have l)een so, and they would have 
lieen a^reiit, peaceable, fi'ee, independent and happy 
Nation ; as no nihor dared or would have allacked 
■ heir iiifmit lilierfies. 

But Great- Hritiiin sent her emissaries, and lighted up 
Ihe dying embers of Ihe revolnlion, encouraged the 
j liing io break his oatii, and run away, which be did, 
which drove them mad, and then they cut the King's head 
oil', and lhos» of many others, and in Ihe broil which 
we canned, we were driven lo Ihe brink of ruin, which 
we have not yet recovered. 

Much as the world may admire the constitution of 
America, and much as it may merit their admiration, 
if the kineand people will please to examine the consli- 
Intlon of England, iu Us original slate of purity, they may 
discover beauties and perfeclions in it, such as no other 
country in the world is blessed with. 

May I here indulge the happy hope that the King and 
people will unite withonl delay, and restore the con- 
stilnlion lo its original legitimate state of purity, both 
in the House of Commonsand elsewhere; that they may 
have Ihe pleasnreand happines of admiring and en)oying 
itinflsoiiginal purity, and prevent this dear Country from 
being exposed to the ubove-mentiond danger, in future, 
which would never have happened if the people had 
been truly represented in the House nf Commons. 

The Marquis of Lansdown's, Lord Liverpool's, and 
Lord Holland's speeches on llie address in reply lu the 
speech of the King of Great-Britain the 2d February, 
IKa4; the Presidtnt's Message to the United States 
of America, on Ihe 2d December, 18S3, together with 
the t,'\narks of the Leeds Mercury upon il, surely 
all toother form one of the most valuable, intelligwit, 
and i^nportant documents that ever appeared in thp 
world ; because I do hope they will open the eyes and 
understandings, and remove tlie blind, bewildered. 



infMtUMted atate of QrenKBritHiti. nnd nil Eiirnpa, and 
enlighten tbem sll, and convince everv LAUV. tind 
f^ritry other iDdividiwI in tlio Rrl|h<h KiniiifB. i.f Hie 
iipf^iwity, expediency, comfort, tujil pIpeHiirc of a 
M^riirmutiou in Pnrlinni(>nl; llii'o, I »iiy, wlm diirt* nr 
wilt be Hiiy lonfor iiirnjriMl siicli n Kidulafv, ni'cvssHry, 
iind- happy meusuru. 1 do hope and presume! we utiUll 
become uDauimonx, nnd every one will promote il. 

And if we cotixider Hint America is thp ooly Power 
thai appears, and fans declaieii ilself xvlllinc, ruuJy and 
determined to stem Hie present terrible, sndden torrent 
of tyranny and oppresKion, and to protect, Mourti!<h, 
and promote liberty, freedom, rellg^loii, and virlne all 
over the world, | 

And if we consider that the Holy AMianrc littvi- cou- 
npired lo destroy thene virlnes niiiverwi!|y, and liave 
execuled Iheir machiuHtious in I'mnee, Spain, Poflii- 
gal, Naples, Ac. and comniaudIn(f, controlling, and 
influencing all Europe for these dire and dreadful pur- 
poses, to the terror and danfcer of the fn-edoni, urttVtv, 
commerce, welfitre, dignity, and of all Hint is dear 
nnd valuable to GreHt-^firltain and all (he world. 

And if wo comiwre the President's Me*«nB-e lo the 
King's, or rather the Minisfer'sgpeech to IheParllniiienl 
of Great-Britain on the 8d of Februarv, IS34, holh of 
which, T hope, will be well considereti and compnn-il, 
by the King and People of this great and iiifglity 
Empire. 

Can a Nation be said to be great, miglilv, happy, and 
^fe, whJoh owes almost as much money as it is worlli. 

Then how wonderful that the K M of Great-Britain 
hni-e not yetexprewed the least fear,8Hspicion,oratnrmBt 
their country 'a above-mentioned danger, on the fall of 
Spain into Ihe hands of the Holy Allianee. Where 
have lliey buried all Iheir liioM^hti' nnd attention f 
What a mystery it must appear lo every one, that our 
watchmen and gwnrdfans, who are so oxtravaganlly 
paid for Iheir smalt services, should appear to be 
asleep or in a lethargy, when their vigilance and 
attention is more called for ttmn ev«r was known. 
Surely they must oonsi.ler themselves superior to Ifae 
King tbeir in^Mter, and nNo the people. 



True X^yaStiy it true Wisdom, in true Briions. 

Myw«yof rejpeoting my Sovereign, and nrovinifmy 
loyalty, is hy ende.ivonring to pmtect his dignitv his 
empire, and his happiness. T evince my love o'f ihe 
conMitntion, by considering it the guardian of all our 
nents, and source of our freedom and pleamires And it is 
my humble opinion, all women arid m<-n sl.oiild contem- 
plate, study, and learn to krjow the excrflenre virtue 
nature, and vntue of that inestimable con.stllntiou their 
liberty and freedom, as the source of every thinjr liwi i- 
dearlolhem, and that its preservation is the sironire-". 
proof they can give of their ln.eft,y„lty to their King. 
And I presume they will find this the most enlertaininJ 
and Interesting suhject in the world, embracing Ir e 
religion, troe loyally, true love, and every Ihlut thai i. 
dear, pleasant, and estimable in' this life. And fZnr 
they WW throw a^d* all tbeir Itffllng talk Id JuT 



ments, and Mlbrtitute this for thegnod of tfa«in 
their King, tlieir cnnittry, and nil the wotld. And I 
presume limy will Always find this the most enlertaining 
subject in the world, for true lovers who are truly'toyal. 

The following areperhap!' tin- most prominent parts 
of our incnmpttraMe constiliiiiDU. The 'fottndtUion of 
this constitiiliou ill its Uwi, which are the rule of Ibe 
King's government, and of the ot>edlenee of the {)«)|>le. 
By their own laws, Britons arc fre«, as iiu law cnn hn 
made or repealed, but bv their own conseni, i^ivenhy 
their representatives in t*arl lament, which ntnkes Iheir 
subjection to laWK. not forced, but voluntary, liy lliese 
laws, no man can be imprisoned without oaiiNe shewn, 
norcfln be denied a writ of Habeas Corpus, to hrinirhbn 
to trial, which cannot be, bul by a jury of kin Ptern. 
No taxes or Inonscan be levied lniKiigland,wltikoullhe 
people's consent; and none can be impressed for soldkm, 
but sueh as acts of Parliament direct, upon particular 
emergencies. 

But here [ heg leave to ask, how mncli \* the eonslltu- 
tion impaired, by the present practices of bribery and 
oormptloii, by money or favors, besloived dlr«clJyur 
indirectly, in (Wndingour membersto >FHrliameiit,aBd 
their coailuct therein, where it is too u'cll known; 
the maiorily of Ifaem are under the iutlnence uf, and 
represent and protect the ministers of tite day, and B«l 
the people, whom the constitution in rtsoricinal «ta(trof 
purity, intended they should represent and protect. 

The Monarrfiy of Rreat-Britain is so limited, as to 
secure the people^s liberty, and not to dtmiolah the 
K)^^'s power.'if all the other branches do their daiy. 
It is a mixed government of King, Lords, and Commew, 
who are all three a cheek upon each oilier, and Ibis 
excellent form of c^overnmeiit is now lixed on m* snreo 
basi", as uothlsg (under fSod) can remove, except that 
ttaneful infiuence of bribery and rorniption, which luu 
imperceptibly crepl Into the conslitutinn, and like Ibe 
canker worm, hunwiDg its vitals, and will cause its«le*Jb, 
if a speedv remedy be trot appfled, whieh dire disewc 
every ibinKiiigTOSii is and will sii<on he alive In, and jola 
in (he-gcnervns effort to' eradicate ami restore the dying 
patient. And tile tewdini^ object of (his piiblicatloD U 
lo awake the King and people, lo a sense «f the danger 
of losing this inestimaMe treamre, the constituttoD oi 
Eii^aTMJ.wbiehisof theimmt vlldlimpurtance to nanll; 
and by the most cool aad lemperat)^ reasoning, tonulaer 
lhem'lo're»(«re'««d preser\-e it if possible, as Ihe tranl 
loyally, and tmesi aoMrccof nligion, liherly, dafBly, 
comf»rt,grffataesB,<Ugnity,<^easure, and hapidneiM, I 
am^'wWg, Mvd ttii#is«iy wttyitr^ipovtRg my loyally Ib 
ray King, my lov« ^if ihe c*R6titatn>n,>aitd my' seal la 
preserve tbem both. 

All torie»who I have the -pleasuraitfiWnveriiingwilJi, 
I take the Kberty of telling, and 8o»n prove lo them ttay 
are whigs In principle, but ftiries in > practice will aay 
they love the fMWsfitnlion as dearly as me, and as anxtoas 
lo preserve it. then the point at Issue Is, wtiich Is IhobcM 
way 1u preserve it. the conduct Af ttiewhigs or the torlH. 
1 hereappeai'toltie latter, and have so mueii conddcooe 
in Ihe lories, and Iheir go^rd sense and good dlspiMilioiu, 
as to make tliein fudge, ,piryi'Mnd Witness in this mott 
important case. Rut I shall chnllenge, orobifct to all 
such, as have aayllnug to hope or to fear, to get or |« 
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Hdve, from the pleAiuira or ditpleamra of the— — — — 
beciiuse tbey have formed a phaJfliiiXt nod e«UblLi|i«d on 
Influence and power of their own, dutinct frum, nnd 
superior to the King and people, and more dnngprouii to 
both, and the eibteace of the coottllutioii Unto ever wiu 
known, and I hope to see tije Kiny and pm>p)e fivoD 
unite to e^dinguiah such dunj^er. 

And if tliey will pleaae to tnke an impaititil view of 
the operation of weuEth and power, in the trKosaclioiw 
of the world, they may xoon di^cuter, they an oalorally 
curlHil liberty and freedom, uud ino/eaje oppreuioo, an 
tbe sparks fly upwards. 



2^ trae }^hig, or true Patriot 

Aifain* the oanatitulioa of Eogfaad, as a traasum of 
ineatimaU* valitc, Huoh as no people tn lb« world enjoy 
when Id Us original state of purity, but those of Oreat- 
Britaio. He is its aBxlou^and steady friend and guardian, 
the watobman of Us safety, security, and welfare, and 
considers it bin first bouaden duty to hand It down to 
posterity unimpaired, as his forefathers gave tt to hfan. 
He loves bb King, the Peers of the Kealai, and Ibe House 
of Comuons, because they, with the people, oona^tole 
this judicious, stately, ineatlmnbk, and wonderfb) fabric. 
He is coolly and deliberately eiidearonrlng to shew the 
King and people, hnw mucb bribery, corruption, am} 
undue iafluence have imperceptibly impaired that inva- 
luable and pleasant edifice, the conaUtotioo of England. 
He believes that all thinking snen lave' jogtloe, and ad- 
mirR this iaestinuble treasure of o«r owd, as much as 
himself; and will become equally zealous to join in 
restoring U to il« origiaal state of purity. 

He believes that all thiaking mem have as strong a 
hatred of bribery and .GOrruptwnca himself, «d all petty 
and private oocaalooa, but when they see them two dirt 
enemies attacking with such violeDcc, this darling babe^ 
the oonstilutkin of England, they wilt become deter- 
mined to join in their destruction. - 

He treats all nien'it opinions on politics, with modera- 
1ion> deference, and rettpect. He believes they cannot 
differ opob this most important sobjeet, if they will be 
cool, candid, and respectful to each other. And eon- 
«der well that they have one commOB principle and one 
coma>on ol^ect only, the welfare at themselvp^, their 
King and country, and all the vofld. - He utaAitta the 
golden n>I«'°n all occasions. He doeth justice, lovcth 
mercy, and walketh humbly. He hates every spuaies of 
tjrajiny and. oppression. He is a true protestant, and 
traly religions. 

The King we all know ia a true whlf and tme palriol, 
sod can do nothlBf^ politically wrong, if all the other 
branches of the cnnNtltutlon do tbeif duty. 

Is there u peer in the realm, who hi the presence of 
the Almighty, will lay bts band on his heart and say, he 
ig nut a true whitr and true patriot? 

Is there u member of the Houseof Commons, who will 
appetd to tie Almighty, lay his hand on hiit heart and 
aay, be is wK a true wlkig and trae patriot * 

U there n miiiisler of mIhIc, hIio will appenl to the 
Alnughty, Uy lus bund on bin hsvt and S4ky, be is aol w 
true wUg on^ true patriot? 



U there an IndivMnal fn the land, who in the presence 
nf the Almighty, can lay hiit hand on his heart and say, 
be Is not a true whig and true patriot? 

Is there a tory in this empire, who will appeal to the 
Almighty, lay his hand on bis heart and say, his conduct 
itnd procttoe has not a tenden -y to promote tyranny, 
uppresHon, and the de^lruoti'in of the heavenly con- 
stitution of England, any of which 1 may venture to say, 
he will hate in heart and conscien e to l>e gnilty of, 
whenever be conaiders well whai he is doing? 



Whig, Tory, and Courtier. 

A true n big Is a patriot, a friend to freedom, and his 
oouBtry, it isa political name for the friends of liberty, la 
opposiUon.to tory. 

A tory U an advocate for absolute mcmarchy. A coifr- 
tler is an sttender of a court, one who sides with the 
ministry, right or wrong, AiII of promises, without inten- 
tion to perform. 

A pecuniary saving to a man's self is a clrcnmstance 
likely to arrest tbe attention of every one, thougii in 
truth, the saving of the conttitntion, is an object of more 
importance, as it compriseth every other ; for if the con- 
stitution be subdued, our freedom will be lost, and with 
our freedom, will perish our ingenuity, industry, com- 
mercial enterprise, and our martial spirit; all the copious 
.-^ourcesuf domestic happiness and nattuiiiil nsnsequence, 
will be choked up forever. Mr. Coo;wrfhen resumed, 
and continued to argue (on the aolhorily of Look, Mil- 
Ion, Ij'ird Chesterfield, and other great iianss,) that free 
(iiscihwiun never produced ml^ichief. Polidicaldiscnstiion 
wiu 9. heiiefit, because hj attacking oertain Institntions, 
it called forlh able writers in their defcacw, and was to 
•t like cause, that we were now indebted f) Lock's trea- 
tise on goveroment. Neither ancient Dome, Athens, 
<ir tbe modern dynasty of Fraace felt bj- the licentious- 
ness of politiciil discussios. They oved tlielr fall to 
corruption and degeneracy, and the abfu>nce of a free 
pre«, to correct these rices. While be held the situa- 
tion of representative in Parliament, he was the zealous 
.nipporter of the liberties of the country, and the eloquent 
:md watchful guardian ofifs independe .ce, imd the ene- 
my of bribery and corruption^ and hr wjs convinced 
ihat his son would troud In jiiij foo(ste[..4. 



Luxury, Oppression and Poverty. 

pnoLoctiB TO MB. coDSsrr't aihissw to the msh op asirr. 

The manner of the following address 1 disapprove. 

Hill tlie matter I think praise-worthy, because it is an 

I addiliunal proof that the have played 

tbe same game uniformly, above half a century past to 
my knowledge, viz. — The game of bribery, corruption, 
luxury, oppression, and poverty, whieh are the dire 
cnnnles nf all men and all nations, without regaTd tis 
any other game but keeping their places, a^ifraiidislag 
and enriching them^^Ivt^i, their frieiuU, and Hdliereata, 
which impnveriij|iclh,diti(re»i«th,and opprc-'seth nil tko**- 
bencnth tliem.in a greater or Icser degree.uad spreadeth 
discord, dl:<c(>mrort, mid displeasure, Ihronph ttae land 
where harmony, comfort, and pleasure should prevail. 
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They pliyptl ii in Ihe Aincricnn war, by whioh we lost 
AmeriiM, and much hluod, Irpnsiire, &c. But liberty 
iiixl freedom lo (lie Ann^rieniiJi, rttse triiimphnnt out of 
the coiiifjtl which has becomg Ihe land uf indepeodence, 
chnrllv, religion, and liberty, with the laudable, geue- 
IOU8, friendly disposition, to' help nil the civiliz.ed world 
hi enjoy the swiine; an example which I hope will excile 
Hie altsntioD, and be followed bv all the world. Ileing 
the only way to make Nations, Kings, and people happy, 
^r eat, safe and sirnng, and to toad them to eonnlode, 
the Almighty will bless and protect all Mith upright 
nations. And that all g^overnments were in«(ituled for 
the benefit, good and happiness of the Kingiuid people. 

Tbey played it in their attack upon the rising liberlie.- 
of France, and without cause, except to prevent a re- 
foruintion in the English House of Commons, forced 
our dear country to the brink of ruin, from which « 
wonderfulactof pruvidencedrd preserve ns, when Dolbing: 
else could, and I hope the whole nation dolh rejoice in 
hearty thanks to the Almi<;bty, for its preservation, which 
ended in the restoration of (yrnnny and oppression in 
France, and the difsatisfaction of Ibeir peo|ilo, iit the 
expeiice of many hundreds of millions uf debt to ns, 
which bangs like a mill stone atKitil our necks, and left 
us in imminent danger, which now appears too ohvions, 
and will sink ns and deslr.iy onr liberties, religion, and 
romnjerce, if we do not nntte with Ihe King, and exert 
uiir talent and windom, to prevent it. 

They playii.l it by joining ihe holy alliance, which 
have uuited to extiugui^li the rising liberties of all 
nations, and thereby ost<inish<-d and terrified their own 
country, and all the oivilt/ed world. 

Tliey have played it by their neglect to prslectand 
nourish (he dawning liberties: of Spain, and our most 
vita! interests and safely, and have thereby lost us a 
certain and most powerful ally, the whole kingdom of 
Spain, with Ihe most importimt maralimelforlresses in the 
world. By all which they, and their adherents, have 
given birlh to, aud joined a confederacy of Ihe lyranls 
of Europe, not only dangerous to our liberties ana free- 
dom, and our heavenly constitution, but our commerce 
and onr very existence, ag an tndej>endent nation. 
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e:;tuacts from mr. cobbett's address 
to the .men of kent. 



On the fail of Cadiz, and on the itate of England, 
compared with that of France. 

Kenainfffon, October 15, 1828. 
Gentlemen, 

Another of my " lying prophecies," now itands 
before the pnblic. From Ihe very dawn of llie French 
project for the invasion of Spain, I warned my readers, 
that th« intention of France was lo get possession of 
th« fleets and arsenals and ports of Spain, and, In short, 
to make that country in effect a part of the French 
domlDloas. 



Cadiz is now in the hands of the French. This fe BO 
BalUe of Waterloo affair. 

The most important niHrnttme fortress in the woild, 
and in their haudM It >vill, In effect, remain as long as 
the English National Debt shall last. The newspapers 
which give us an acconttl of the fall of Cadis, tell us 
also that it U said nt Paris, that the French mean to 
keep possession of that forttess, us long as we }>eep 
positCAslon of Gibraltar! Good. My readers will 
recollect that I said, before Hie French actually, 
marched Into ijpain, that, unless the interest of 
Knglii^h Debt were almost annihilated, Ihe FriT 
would have us out of GibrulLar in three years. 

Cadiz is worth fifly (inies as much as Gibraltar, 
superior to it for every purpose whatever; and 
every respect it is beyond all measure more valuable. 
There are the French in possession of It; and upoiK 
what ground are we to object to their keeping pnwwi^ 
sion uf it. Temporary possession of that and all th0 
fortresses in Spain we shall hardly have ihe ImpudeiiM, 
I meau the modesty lo object seeing that when wo had 
" conquered France," we insisted upou keeping- posMi»- 
sion of oerlaiu parts of France for five years, and o( 
taking certain fortresses away from her for ever ii» we 
thought. Onr pretext for these was, that our army 
was necessary to prevent the "hydrn uf revolutlnn 
from rearing its hideous head " And shall not lb« 
French keep up an army in Kpain, and lake poseeeMion 
' of Spanish fortresses, and make the Spanish jieoplc pay 
their army for the same purposes'/ Is there one law, 
one gospel, one moral principle, one rule of right for 
us, and are tlierc others for them r 

Has Mr. Brougham bothered us about the grvate*! 
Captain of Ihe age, until we, at last, l>(>iieve tii good 
earnest, that we are to bind down all other nations by 
Ihe strict rules of moral rectitude, while we oun<etTni, 
in our quality of the "greatest Empire in Ihe world," 
are to plead an exemption from all rules whnluverf 
If we have brought ourselves to this belief, Ihe Freiicli 
will presently undeceive us; for they will keep pomes- 
sion of .Spain, aud Monsieur de Chateaubriand wfll ghe 
Mr. Canning some pretty rappings upon the knocklff^ 
if he shall veiilure to utter a won! in the way of fciU 
mI ranee. 

Will .Mr. Canning say, by what riirhl do \ 
these fortres.-'eM ? Why do yon keep Ihe Ca^w^of 1^ 
Hope and Ihe Island of Ceylon ? Vou took theiii,* 
wln-uatopen war against llie Sladtholder ; bulwlieoyou 
were professing to make war for the Stadtholdpr, and 
while Ihe Stadthohler was actually living in Englatut. 
Again, Why did you lake and why do you keep Malta' 
Malta belonged to Ihe Knights of St. John of Jentiw 
lem. The French revolulionlsta took It from lb* 
Knighls. You look It from the French; but did yon 
restore It to the KnighIsP Oh! no! At the peace of 
Amiens you stipulated solemnly to restore it to the 
Knights; hut you went to war again, when you were 
called upon to fulfil the stipulatiou, aud your MinUlers 
openly declared In Parliament, that one of the objecb 
of your new war was to enable you lo avoid the nurrea- 
dering of .Malta! 

Will our Miulstor answer and say : " Aye, but tbev 
things took place a lung while ago; treaties have be«iQ 
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made sinci* wp took possession of the Cape of Good 
Hope and of Afalfa ; and tliese places have bpen ceded 
aud gtiarantepd lo ii» by these Ireutiefn."— '* Oh >" (he 
French Minister will gay, " in that all yon want ! 
Mnrbleu! we will pivn you treaties enonj^h 1 y on shall 
bave half a doxen of them by the next post ; one for 
Cadiz, another for Coninna, and, if you wi«h it, for 
every sea-port and fortified town iit Spain ; treatieit are 
cheiip enough thin^. They do not cost above fifty 
livrea aplet-e, tbou§;h made in the name of the Holy 
and undivided Trinity. Six ponny-norfh of paper, 
pens, ink and wax, and a day's work for a olerk, 
makes Cadiz as lawfully ours as the Cape of Good Hope 
and Malta and Gibraltar are yours. 

However, it must be conl'e.Med that there is no 
ground whatever for our keepiiitr Gllirallar, which will 
not equally serve the Fiench as a crontid for keeping 
Cadiz ; nay, they hive a ground for keeping Cadiz, 
and fair ground, loo, which we hiivi- not for keeping 
Gibratlur. 

Our Minister will hardly pretend that Gibraltar is at 
all neces^mry to the protection or defence of these 
Islands, if he were mud enough to do it, the French 
would need only to pull out a map of Enro|)e fo show 
him how much more necessary Gioraltar must be lo the 
prnteelion and defence of F' ranee ! 

If Our Minister were lo let slip out (and his discre- 
lion is quite equal lo it,) that it would be insulting and 
detrrnding lo Ihe Spanish King and the nation, for tlie 
FrPneh to hold this maralime fortress of Cadiz ; if our 
witty Foreign Secretary were, in the plenitude of his 
discretion, lo make nse of such an argument, would not 
the Frenchman cxclnini, Insolent, that you are,' eva- 
cuate GibrsllRror bold your tongue i 

What, then, does it amount to. Gentlemen^ There 
are two gr-iit maralime foilresses in Spain.- -We have 
powewion of Hie luie and the French of the other. 
Their title lo Cadiz is as good as ours to Gibraltar 
The very same motives that induce us to keep possession 
of Gibraltar, point out to Ibem lo keep Cadiz. 

This full of CadiK ; this conclusion to Ihe war in so 
sliort a period and al such a season of the year, is a 
body-blow to our Thing, to the boroughmongers, and 
lo the Jews, too. It is a slab into the bowels of them 
bolh; and, therefore, mailer of unmised joy with me. 
'I'here are sinne men, and very good men, too, who 
have looked upon the cause of the Cortes as the 
cause of lil>erty. Different men mean different 
things when they talk about liberty. Does the reader 
recollect a sentence passed by the Common Sergeant 
Dpon one of Mr. Carlile's shopmen, about fifteen 
months ago? That shopman, Mr. Carliie himself, his 
sister, Mrs. Wright, are enjoying, according lo this 
gentleman, the blessings of liberty, which blessings, 
however, we do not see in their true light, until we 
view them in conjunction with what took place befoie 
the Government's I'olice Justice, Dyer, with regard to 
Ihe Might Reverend Father in God, Bishop Joeelyn, 
uncle of tile Earl of Knden, and John .Movley, a 
soldier of the Foot fimtrds. Tims, then, when we look 
III Uie sentence on Mr Cnrlile's shopman, and at the 
speech made on Ihe passing of tliat sentence, we may 
guess a little at what the Common Sergeant nieans by 




liberty. So far, so good. And, now, as to the In- 
qnisilion, the restoration of which is looked upon as 
certain, and the horrors of which are dwell upon by 
our Protestant liberty-lovers with a sort of melancholy 
hankering and delight. Curse Ihe Inijuisition, say I. 
I would, if I could, slick upon it all the curses contain- 
ed In the I.'iyth Psalm ; but will Mr. Denman be so 
good as to show, that the Inquisilion has, during Itie 
last thirty vears, inflicted any punishment so severe as 
Ihose inflicted upon Mr. Carliie, his wife, bis sister, 
Mrs. Wright, the shopmen, and Joseph Swnnn ? My 
real opinion is, that the Inquisition in Spain has, during 
the whole of the last thirty years, inflicled no punish- 
ments so severe as these. 

There are, however, some good men, who look upon 
it that despotism has now triumphed. To a certain 
degree, and in a certain way, and in a particular quarter, 
it has triumphed. Bui those are very much deceived, 
who imagine that Ihis triumph will be favorable lo onr 
borough -mongers ; and that is the thing which we 
have lo look aflej; Ihat is our affair. We are not, 
like Sir Francis Bnrdetl, to look after the human race. 
We are to look after ourselves ; we are to see how 
these events will affect our enemies ; that is lo say, the 
borough-mongers, who are so delighted with Power-of- 
Imprisonment Bills, Hud with Six Acts. 

Well, then, the reader may be assured Ihat these 
boron gb-mongers and all their tools will be exceedingly 
annoyed by the subjugation of Spain, and by the 
occupation of her uiHrntime fortresses by Ihe French; 
for they cannot but see Ihat these events must lead lo 
great consequences. TntJI the French resolved to 
march into Spain, our Ministers and their adherents 
affected not to believe Ihat they would march. After 
the King of France had made his speech to Ihe Cham- 
bers, our Ministers, who are men of a very lively hope, 
predicted that the French would not succeed. That 
singularly wise personage, the slern-path-of-duty man, 
who was made a Knight of the Garter along with 
Cesflereagb, very confidently predicted thai the French 
would fail ; that, after a long protracted warfare, ihey 
would be compelled lo retreat into France; and that 
bright youth, Mr. Holme Sumner, observed, that 
Charles V. had truly said, that if you invaded Spain 
with a small army, you were defeated ; if with a large 
army, you were starved. Profound statesman 1 How 
lie has profited from reading history. 

These instances alone would be sufficient lo prove 
that the Ministers, that their hangers-on, and that the 
hare and pheasant tyrants all over the country, wished 
the French to experience a great deal of trouble and o/ 
loss. They wished Ihe Spanish Conslilntion to be des- 
troyed, and all schemes of liberly in that country to be 
marred and blasted. Hut ihey did not wish that the 
French should profit from tiieir enlerprize. They 
hoped that Ihey would be a long and tiresome and 
sanguinary affair, during which France would exhaust 
herself a good deal, and would throw great disgrace 
upon herself as well as upon the Spaniards; and that, 
at lasl, Ihe affair would end with the destruction of 
liberty in Spain, but at the same time, wllhont leaving 
the French any Ihlng lo boast of. And they hoped, at 
ttie same time, that they might t>c called in as media- 
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tor* ; Kod that tliiu Xhtty «iioul<) kvep dis)fuise(l from the 
world, their ntter inability tt> go In war. Tliese linpex 
tire now bls^tpd. <j&t(on and Old $aruni hnvf. now ^ot 
It Mnb ; and if nobody else uau see how lliis U, I cun. 

WhaQ th« Meetiiig took pluoe in Kent, nuly just 
nbnnt fiTleen mootlis ago, which of iia could hnv'c 
ttutuifbt, that in oDly fifteen months from Ihntday, the 
Fieiioh nation, whom we so recently boasted of having 
coQ(|uered, would be in poi)s<)i<sioa of Cndi;^, with a 
renolulionta keep it (aa is s.iid to he the c.i:-'), a* loag 
tiM yee keep pofsession of Gibraltar i One of my nr^u- 
meotg in support of the propuaitiuu which ( had the 
honor to submit to the meeting at Miiidstonp, wae lliis, 
llmt witliout a reduction of tiiw inlflre»l of the debt, tliiid 
country never could go to war again. The words wliirh ( 
addressed to you apou that occusiou ; that la lo say, in de- 
leneeoftiur Petition, which Imd been «o rudely attacked 
in the House of Cummonti hy John Smith, Mr.Caloraft,and 
Knatchbuil, Uie brother of Captain Charles Knatohbull, 
l-inglish Consul at Nantes, of whme wniks in prison in 
liiindon we read of the other day i tlie»>e words, ur at 
Itiast, a small part of tbetn, 1 caunot refrain f.oni 
repeating here:— 

" Thiti leads us lu another and h.r^er and more 
terrific view of the conse(|itences of this all-corrupting, 
all-corroding, alJ-crippIing. aud all-ruining Debt. 
Well have tiie Petitions of the Hundred of 'lapping in 
Norfolk called 11 a mill-Hln»e, drat;ging down the 
British nalitin ; tor it is drag^riog lis down, and down 
we are going at a greater r.Ue than nation ev«r yot fi-U ! 
Are we tiecure from (he hostility of our ueig:hboMrs^ 
Yet it may aow be said of Englaud, that she dares imt 
think of war; that slie dare itol even to be providing 
araiust it, while her enemies are growing toglgantii' 
tilrengtii. My wijihifa can avail nothing; bnt my Binecrc 
upintonitilhal if your prayer bo not ticurd i if lbeinl<:'re»l 
of this d«bt bo not reduced, ihiM nation is doomed to 
beonme Otte of Ihe inwt oonltHxptible upon the faco of 
the earth The Amprtoan flalesmen, I know, regard 
our Debt as their best Hecitrity. They rejoice ai its 
eiixtetice and ut the obMinncy of our Gutrerti merit in 
titllieriu^ to the tystum they hare so long purwit^d. 
In Frnno-. 1 ipiea,tion not, the ^ume sofitiments prevail. 
Doth tluisc itntluna dhwnia tilled themselves rn)m lhi.>ir 
I>«bU. They both loitJt pare to gel rid of tlw crippling 
litnd ; and while we are. adhering to tlie euleebliiig 
curse, (hey are ttrowiij^K ntrong by the nvigrutiou 
to their chores of the c>i|iiiul, the industry and the 
genius of Kuglishmen." 

One would uhno]t(|iiiuk,tIiii( 1 had received intinialinn 
feafore hand, from eioiue anpeiuiilurul agent, of all ilial 
WM going to bappeu during Ihe next aixleeu monllw. 
On r friend Lord Darnley, would uothearofuiy reduc- 
tion of (hn iuteresl of tlie Debt, tie waa too hoitvsla 
imu, he iroid. Wixe Coke of Norfulii, nud no k's> wjae 
Suffield, wliOKC name in lOdward [Jarl>ourd. and wLu«e 
father-iu-law left him five thousand pounds to purchase 
It seat in Parliament. These men nbuseil uie as if I hod 
lieen a thief, and the Inlter compared u>e In Oliver or 
Edwards, and was followed in lii^ example hy Porsoo 
Smy tbles nf Hereford ; becau>« I hid propoMd a rodu'- 
lion of the intefiut uf the Debt, Vet, withonl aiu^h te- 
«luclion, Gibrallar must gvl That m my real opiuiua} 




and the French Governuieat is quite convinced tbal ik 

Guverrmicul dares not attempt sncli reduction. Thii> w 
my own vpinion.too; fur, Daddy Coke and Suffie)d,iitHl 
the re»!l ol lliat crew, would now seoai to be U^giu^ tar 
eternal execration, if tliey weie to demand llMt wlu<^ 
they have cjilled me a villain and a sjiy for recominoud- 
iug. Thus the Ihiug is most gloriously beset; it hms the 
Jews on one side uf it, ami it has lite French ou Hut 
other. Here stand we Riidi^als loukiii^uii; wc i>ee them 
tearing and pulling at the thing. 

Our arlslocnicy and their understrappers, oar (>ar- 
snos, and the wliole tribe of lax-eaters ; these are 
continnally talking to usahouttlie horrors of the Frenoli 
revolution. They never say a word to qs about the causeji 
of it. The French were, under the old GoveriimtfDt, 
most cruelly oppressed by tlve aristocracy ; and to tliisi 
oppression we ought to attcribe thn far greater part of 
the horrors of the revolutii\n ; but, great as ttaue 
oppressions were, France might hnve remninvd for 
centuries without a revolution, if it hnd not beea for 
the elTects of the funding system ; a hysten quite 
infernal iu itself; but at last like moot other evils, 
producing it* own cure. 

And, indeed, besides the point at Gibrallnr, who can 
believe that the French nation, regeuenitod, reUivigo- 
rated, and full of warlike means, will much lon^r 
submit to the insult offered it in our possession of tlie 
Islands of Guernsey aod Jersey ? These IsUndM aloiiMt 
touch the French land. The only use nf the m IB la 
make France look little in the eyes of Euglishineti tad 
of the world. A very good use ; an use that I would 
still have them put to ; but, it is lo he believed, that, if 
we cannot keep the Fiench from occupying CudiKaad 
Cornnna, we shall be able la keep. litem from takflf 
back Guernsey and Jeruoy) By war, we migltt. in 
spite of steam boats ; but, wjibnut wur, does auy man in 
his senses believe, that this can he done for anolh(!r five 
or «ix yearsJ Aud, if iho iulere-t of the Debt b^ nut 
reduced, we cannot go to war, and, aueh reducU9|_ 
is nrif her more nor less than Radical Uelorm, a 
its enemies call Revolution. 

Tho French, once in qi^iet pui>ses»ioii of SpaiB,i 
beyond all doubt, endeavour tu bring l»ick lu 0^ 
lion the South American Colonies. Aud, if she doL 
will sbe not take part of lh(«m to hcr^U? Can wej| 
vent thisJ By war we might ; but, is it not inadiy 
suppose, that we conid do it withmit war f Or, is 1 
yet a nian left lo believe, that we can slop the niarcii i^ 
the Freuch by noisy speeches and paragraphs/ '£Jh 
vary same reasons which rendered our preycra ofc, 
avail in the case of Spaiu, would reudor them oj| 
aTail in the cose of ber colonies; tiud, with whattM 
aro w«, wiio have grabbed Malta, the Cope, Trio|| 
Demerara, Ceylon, the Mauritius, Pondicherry, i 
other matters; with what face are wtt, who grabbed all 
these, duriug our wars against "Jacobins, Uxurpor^" 
and "for the liberlies and independence of l-juropa;" 
with what lac« are we lo objeot to the French getting ■ 
slice of South America as a reward for tlioir piitiicg 
donn " Jacobinism" in Spain r 

And, now. Iheu, we come to this : Are we ready for 
wai, rullier Ihau suffer the French to possess Mexico or 
Peru? Arc nc ready for war? Thatis the<,tt«!«|jou. \i>: 
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lliey mUHtliaveMexicoaDd Peru tootandeiveoueofthbin 
to Russia, or a great igland to Prussia: tliey must do.jiisl 
whal lh«ylike; forgo to war we cannot n-jlhoiilhlowing 
n)) the debt, which we cannot blowtip wiihouf blowing 
t)]i the church esiablishmeul iind (he borcngh^ ! Oh, un : 
we ehjill not stir. Our govetnmenl will be us fertile in 
prctextK for pen(!e as it formerly wiis in pretexf^ for war 
Tlie ualiuns all know our stale well. TIjey see, that 
what we hare got and grabbed, we hare bought with the 
money that we have borrowed ; nnd they see, that we 
itiujil HOW pay bHekthii'mtfney, three for one, or blow up 
our whole thing ; fur, as I have often said, I do noi 
know what name to call it by. The French know our 
state well ; they de6cril>e it in their public papers ; Ihey 
siay we cannot si ir; and, can any one believe, that they, 
who are freed from debt, who are rich and really prosper- 
AUM, will not take advantage of this our slate of weak- 
ness' After having, by meno!" of borrowed money, got 
together bayonet men of all nation!* to "conquer France," 
we, now that we have the money to pay, are a» helpless 
asbabiee. Theweaknestof paper-money ison us. And 
will the French let slip Ihisopportunity of regaining that 
whif.'h we, by mcims of troops hired by our loans, wrested 
from therti ? The short and lone: of the matter i« this: we 
have been purohiisini: conquests and glories with jtaper 
money; and, being unable (o pay for tliem, we shall, in 
due coarse of procoeding, be <tbliged to give them up ; 
and, us is usually Ilie ease under circumstances of a 
similar nature we shall, in the end, be compelled to give 
up a great deal more than we purchased with our paper 
mr)ney. 

By resolute measurea we might save ourselves; but, as 
these include a great reduction of tlie interest of tho 
National Debt, and as Daddies Coke, Suflield, and 
Wudebnuse and Gaffer Gooch will not hear a word of 
such reduction, on any account whatever ; as Lord Darn- 
ley win not heat of it ; as Mr. GalcrafI will make us 
" ride off," if we mention it; as Knatchbnll, brother of 
Cltarlea, Esquire, our gracious Sovereign's Consul at 
Nantes, calls it roguery to propose sncb reduction ; as 
(bis is the case, we can hare no reduction ; and must, 
of course, surrender our " glories," though, in rewards 
to one single man, they hare cost us seven hundred 
thousand pounds already ! Alas! Hul, let us like cam- 
ftirt; for, we shall, in spite nf ihe Hue d'Auiroulemo, 
have " Waterloo Bridge," and " Wellington Boots." 

For whole weeks liie uewsnapers of London con- 
tained (he most ontrageous alinse of a propnaition to 
lessen (he interest of the Debt, The French Govern- 
ment wanted no more than this. " Keep you your 
Debt," said they, " and we will get and keep Cadiz and 
Coronna." Ry tliis time there cannot be a single 
politician in France unacipi<iinled with onr sliite. 
Every man of ihem must now see, that our Government 
no more d.ire.j to talk of war than it dares lo mnke a 
Kadical RrfiKra. Such facts can never be secret long. 
Tliere can be no war ; no, though the French were to 
attack the Ulenf Wight ; th«rc can be no war without 
a blowing up nf the Debt; and the Debt cannot be 
touched without lust touching the church and putting 
down the bj)riiugltK, There cannot be another " Bank 
Re»trlotion BilJ." and another game like the Itst A 
Daticn plays such ugame hul ouce. 



Curious affair, Gentlemen! The tiling's people boj 
rowed hundreds of millions of pounds in order to bire 
and pay bayonet men to prevent the exnmple of the 
Hubjecis of Ihe Bourbons from working injury to the 
thing: and. now, those Biurbons are inenltiog and 
kicking the thing, merely because the thing owes those 
hundreds of millions of pounds. 

With this I, fur the present, leave tho occupation 
of Cadiz and Corunna, end indeed of Spain, by the 
French, to be contemplated on bv LnnI Daraley, his 
son, Knatchbull, Catcrafl. John Smith. Daddy Coke, 
Suffield, Parson Smythies, wine Woilchouae, and 
Gaffer Goocb. But, mind, (ientlemen, Ihey will have 
no rednolion of interest of Debt ; mind that: that lliey 
are to siand lo. 



Epilogue to Mr. Co'iUU's Address to the Men 
of KetU. 

Sm ROBERT Wn^ON AND THE ARMT. 

The above-mentioned, with many others, are an ad- 
ditional proof, and complete confirmation of Ihe merit, 
courage, wisdom, judicious, patriotic, and praise-worthy 
conduct of the good, the brave, the great. Sir Robert 
Wilson, whom his few enemies allow, is one of the 
bravest warriors of the age; and perhups been one of 
(he most vital instruments in the hands of providence, 
which saved our country from beine ruined by the 

misconduct of our and the power of 

Bonaparte, which enlilU'S him to Ihe tlianks and praise 
of hi-' own dear country, and all the world, fur this 
wonderful act in war, his great and umiuble qualities, 
and his i-oluntary courage and example in going to 6glit, 
with some olber brave English officers, in the cause of 
liberty, and his countries freedom and safety in the late J 
Spanish contest in Spain. 

And exhibits a most striking and true picture of the 
reverse, in the conduct of on this im- 
portant question to the safety, commerce, and liberties 
of our country and the world, who have used this ines- 
timable brave officer so extremely ill, by depriving htm 
of his rank, honors, and emoluments i'l the army, with- 
out a hearing; all or most of which he gained by his 
prowess, and reduced him from competency flud com- 
fort, to poverty ; beoauM* hi; dared to be honest, and 
speak the honest sentiments of his heart, like many other 
good and thoughtful men. There are many good, 
thoughtful, and excellent men, but none that think aud 
act for the good of their country like him, and still fewer 
who arc out of the way of the resentment of 
or the hope of their favors. 

They did by ona of tbeir most evil and vindictive acta, 
reduce the inestimable Sir Robert Wilson from com- 
petency, comfort, eminence, and fame, almost to as low 
a slate of degradation, imbecility, and misery, as Ihey 
have reduced the brave and valiant refugees of Spain. 
(The brave champions of freedom and our safely, who 
have a claim to llie pilv and relief of this counlry, and 
all the world,) by llieir neg'ecl t'> protect and cherish 
iheir lib"rlie-, and our safety, which liiey might have 
: done with a luro of their hands, or Ihe use of their voice ; 
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bttdttofiMUl to the Ffenote or the Boly AliiaDce, the I 
ioiitgdcm'af^Anigh liberty and our safety^ at yoar perih 
yotJ do 0k», they dared Dot have doneit; aod it woald 
bare^nit^d? Spain, and they woald have defended them* 
selves;- beoome victorious and happy, and been onr 
ftofV^ftii^gratefol, independent friendaand allies, with 
the first maratime fortresses in the world. Then we 
dOald bavcrbid defiance to the eonfederaoy of Eorope, 
without the necessity of going to war with'onr exhausted 
tireasury and unbearable load of debt, which we now 
appear Htely to be compelled to do, by the unpardon- 
able negleict of- ■ 

And 1 do most sincerely hope, theabove^montioned, 
. with many others, will be the caoseof the whole nationt 
petitioning the King, in favor of injured sufferings in^ 
iiocence, bravery, and merit,, and pray that his Majesty 
will be gracioustly pleased to restore Sir Robert WiUon, 
to all* his rank, honors, and emoluments which he has 
been* so unjustly deprived of, as a jnst reward for his 
great merit, sutfering, and services. And also to pro- 
vent the brave, the noble English army, and the whole 
nation from sufTering in their feelings at tlie present 
tiWi)e, or by the dire example in future, beo»use Sir 
Robert was denied a court martial, or a candid hearing, 
which he and his friends >>o]icited most ardently. 

TbiW pusillanimous and \reak conduct in the 

regarding the invasion of Spain, by the French, or 
rather the Holy Alliance, hnn reduced us and our liber- 
ties, to a state of anexam|>lf d mystery, difficulty, and 
danger, and either proves as Mr. Cobbett prophesied, 
fhaf we dare not go to war, or that we are so implicated 
With the Holy Alliance, that we dont know how to 
extricate ourselves, or both, bat I fear both. 

Why did the French, or tlie Holy Alliance invade 
SpBln, I answer to extingnish hfer dawning liberties, and 
to get possession of her maritime fortresses, to increase 
Ihelr power, and to de^^roy the rising liberties of the 
world. 

Reform, Slaverif, or Revolution. 

I know some Merchants, Manufacturers, and others, 
who have long been labouring like me for a Reform In 
Parliament ; tiiey have given up the just and necessary 
Caume in despair, and leave it to chance, and say that 
a revolution is inevitable. Rut I wish tliem, and every 
6ne in this mighty empire, to hear me say, oh ! horror! 
horror! guard against it by every means you can all 
devise. Whenever a revolution happens yon will 
all become a mass of beggars, unable to help yourselres 
or others ; and a pi ey to each otiier, tearing each other 
to pieces. What can you do, when your capital, the 
funds, your heavenly constitution, all social order, and 
your government are in ruins ? Consider that other 
Nations are seeking to rival von, and by a revolution 

Jou will bean easy prey. What will ytu do when you 
ave lost vour great local advantage, your capital, the 
fbnds; and your mercantile enterprize and yonr indus- 
try paralized ; and your machinery and your coaches 
fasting and decaying? 1 send forth this humble 
warning voice to this now mighty Nation, to warn them 
against such evil to come, and to tell them that they 
would never recover it. 



Are not we* alli oaei camrnom^UiaMjt trmn* Adi^m^ 
For the sake of all:tbatis geod^aodiSaered; let i]9*<K>08i« 
der and enquire of each other what w^'Hre^doing, aid 
guard against- the' wrath to come. With a turn of our 
hands we may soon* make ourselves' the happiest and 
most secure Nation under the snn. 

Would yon restore and preserve year constitution > 
or would you sink under the slavery of the (Holy 
Alliance and Roman Catholic Religion? or- would yon 
hazard the necessity of a revolution^ by which yoa 
would ruin. your country for ever? 

1 say again, will you wilfully and thottg:4itles0)y' con* 
tinue^'toiallowi the before-mentioned to entail'-npon your 
Kiner, yourCbildren andXhildren'sC^hildten.?' Silvery 
or tfaemiseriee of a- Revolution; 

Do not» be any^ longer alarmed* by the'fiklw ailirnM 
and hypocrisy of- the • ■■■■ , or infatualed' by the 



poisonous bribes^ which many of you have 00 ldng» 
received from> its hands, directly^and indlrjeetly. Do 
not' wait till they involve you in another ntiiiotis- war^ 
whibh t »eir actions prove they are contemplatiRg'as tile 
only way to keep their places. 

I beg leasee to ask the Merchants of Great^-IMtain to 
consider well what they have been doing, by supporting 
tfaeae ruinons measures so long, against the. welfare o( 
their King, themselves, and country, and wby^ttiey have 
been 00 ? 

The Almighty Hand of Providence havings by a 
miracle, saved us from being ruined by a Foreign enemy 
in the lata revelntionarfy waiw^ let us prey^ tbat the 
inspiration of the same Almighty Power may unite the 
King and people in the [will to save themKelvcnt from 
being destroyed by domestic ei>emies. l>e not any 
lonerer be afraid of nobody knows what. 

Foreign enemiefi never can or will hurt ni», if we can 
only effeet a compMe aDnihilatlon of our d^omestic 
ones. 

It is a prominentartioleof ourpoUtircal creeds^ and one 
of whrch all hiistery aUSerds llttifitrat(ir'>»fs that'titvieljr 
reform is the sureiit preventive of. revc^lutinn. 

Sir Isaac CoAu^suid, timt his idea of reform was( that 
no man should' ait there tbat did not potit^ewelthep 
talent or prc^rty; the sooner the House was weeded 
of such men as himself the better. 
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The Bniish CamtittUio/u 

Cicero was of opinion tbat the best Of)verrmient 
wonld be one in which all the three simple fi^ttns of 
government sbonld to a certain degree be ni^sed an^ 
combined. Such a government the British Constitu*- 
tion has secured to these realms We have a monarchy 
in the King ; we have an aristocracy in the House of 
Lords ; we have a democracy, on the system of repre- 
sentation, in the House of Commons. These are the 
three branches of our legislature; and Incur Constitu- 
tion, thev mutually and naturally check the encroach- 
ments of each other. So that we enjoy the advantages 
peculiar to each of the three simple forms of Govern- 
ment with the fewest po*ssible of the disadvantages of 
every one of them. Nay, we moreover enjoy advanta- 
ges that belong to no one of them separately ; bot that 
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resnil from tk» peouliiir modo of> ihea^ cooibtiiRtion Id 
our ConstitulioD. In coutirmation of Ibl^ a.-i'^erlion, il 
neetlM only he. observed here how enseiiliKl it ir> to 
liborly, thnt the whtilo power of makinj; lawn, and the 
whole power of excoulin^ them should wu bo lodged in 
the game hand^; for olherwiiie we mifht have laws 
made for tyrannical piirjioses nnd execiiieii in a lyriin- 
nlcal manner;— Oidumilieit Hint can hardly happen 
where the Sorerciirn, to whom Ibc whole eiecntion of 
the laws in intruiited, hag hiil & oompiirutirely dmall 
share in framing them; and where' they are framed 
ohielly hy men inlere!<led that they be nol tyrannical. 
Accordii)|<;ly with uit, th»iig;h tlie whoir executive power 
rent* witb the King, yet is the Kinp hoi one brunch, 
out of Hie three brancbeti of the le^idluliire, and that in 
general not the most coneideriilile. 

Thng doex our Constitution provide, as far ao nny. 
huniin contrivance can provide. Ilia tour laws be just, and' 
t h(it their execution bo regular. And what more can we 
n»k from any Government lor the wcority of our 
liberliea, than that we be regularly governed and by 
jufillHws? Hot what is liberlyf "Civil liberty, aaya 
"• piv. ^al&y, is Ibe not being restraineii by any law, but 
"■»»ih»* OOBduces iu, a greater degree to the public 
" weitare." And wliadtH Uw? — " Municipal law, (the 
" law of the |iind) lUtys.hidge Rlackfloiie, in a rule of 
" oivil(Con<luol prescribed by the supremo power, in. a 
" stJile, commandlni: what is right and prohihilio); v^hH 
li*' wrong" Our Constitution too has wimjIv provided 
for tJie religious iiiatruclion of every pait of fiieN^ 
rQaJmn. At llie !<aine, time it hasHecnredan enlightened' 
lolerution to all petHonn who shall chuae to di»ienl 
from Ibe eslaldlslied wornhip. 

Hot if our constitution be really co free, aofuitt, no libe- 
ral, wliy doeo it not ndmit till ilH xuhjecls inilisociiuinHtft- 
ly, of whatever relieiuns creed or persuaxion, lo a fiiH 
parliripatiuu of the offices, the honors and the emola- 
meatrt, o/ the slater Why? Because, il would (hen 
bqt arm (hose Hint have Jhe will, with the pi>wer lo 
effect its overthrow. Why ? Because almost nit 
religious eocietled, like nlmo^l all others, naturally 
n-pire to a superiorily over all other siiitijar gooieties ; 
HO llwt the alate can bare no possible way of adverting 
the fatal eirecbt of their competitions, but by readering 
an»of them decidedly superior to all the rest. Why? 
necause, among the rest, tbst nomroally religiwiB 
Boei«ly, which most desires, which ino«t labours, which 
moiti ctiltali', to so[ip]»nt the prevailing one, will always 
Iw found I e least deserving lo occupy Us place. — Snoh 
briefly, and reiy briefly Indeed, i& the British Constitu- 
tion, the work of ages, the boat^ of' our land, the envy, 
I'le Hilminition, the astontMhmenl, of the human race. 
Agatnst litis a<'fl Ihose detestable faypoorites, the 
jiOflbiiM, indefntigably and perpelually plotting ; uiming 
l^i^it blows at the civil part of il Ihrnagh that which 
is eccleaii(stical. 

A BRITON. 



k 



Magna Charta. 

The English Cnniilitulion was Ming Inclosed m a 
feudal trunk ; and upon ilj escaping from this bondage. 




many of oar ancient laws and" regit la I ion* necewarfly 
became otwolcte. Magna Charta |)rincrpaHy referred 
lo this feudal system, being euacled when thai s\'sleni 
exintcd in its frill luxuriance. Many of the Provisions 
therefore nf llie Great Charter are, at this day, wholly 
without interest; tltone which cont;erD* us al ilio 
present time are as follow :— 

1. A Freeman shall not be amerced f^f, a IJIHu 
otTence, bul aocurding lo the manner ofi hjaofTenie; 
and fur a great ofTeuce he shall be amerced according 
to the greatness of bin offence, saving bis conlenemeiil, 
dec, and none of the said amerceineniK sliull lie afl'eered, 
but by the oath of good and lawful inen of the vicinage. 

2. No Freeman ahall be lakeo, nor imprisoned, nor 
disseized, nor outlawed, nor exited, uor destroyed iu 
any manner ; nor will we pasH upon hihi, nor condemn 
him, bntby the lawful Judgment t)f,his Peers, or by Uie 
Law of the. Land. 

.1. We will sell lo none — we will deny nor delay lo 
none Hight and Juslice. 

Such are Hie clausen of Uie Great Charter which 
concerns us al, the present day; and thus anxions 
were our ancestors to bring within the pale and protec- 
tion of positive Law, with the npyer-failing assistance of. 
Juries, H»e Life, Lllfcrty, and Properly of every 
Citi/.eu — It was their first strnggle lo shut out arbitrary 
luid anomalous tribunals, and proceediQe>* against the 
sohjecl otherwise than by the laws, foreknown and 
declared, and Jurteii impartially collected. 

Magna Charta wa« confirmed- no less than thirty 
liniei' : indeed the fir^t act of ev^ry succee<ling King 
was lo swear obedienpeto this Clwrler.— Both. Houses 
of I'liiliiuiient sluod as u fujice around it, to guard it 
from ravage, spoliation, and the decay of lime; and tlie 
people ever looked up lo il wilh veneration, as em- 
bodying end republishing those ancient rights and 
I privileges which they derived from their German 
ancestors. 



A Song on Lib4rttf Hali. thai Nolle Edifice of 
Sritish Freedom. 

Old Homer, but what have we with him to do ? 
What are Grecians or Trojnni' to me or lo you'. 
ShcIi heathenish heroes no more I'll invoke, 
Choice spirits assist mc, attend hearts nf oak. 

.Sweet peace, beloved handmaid of science and art. 
Unanimity take your petitioner's pari; 
Accept of my song, 'fis Ihe best 1 can do. 
But first may it please you, my service to you. 

Perhaps my addrera you may premntnre tliUikf 
Becuuae 1 hare mentioned no loasi as I drinfc ; 
There are many fine loatits, but the best of them all 
Is (he toast of the times, that id Liberty Hall. 

That fine Itritish building by Alfred was ftamcd, 
lis grand corner stone, &iagna Charla, was named ; 
Independency came at lat(>grlty's call. 
And form'd Hie front pillars of Liberty Hnll. 
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That manor our forefathers bought with their blood, 
And their sons aud their sods' sous have proved their 

deedd good ; 
By that title we live, by that title we'll full, 
For life is not life ont of Liberty Hall. 

Tn her mMntle of honor, each star-spangled fort, 
Playing bright in the sunshine the burnish of gold ; 
Truth beams in her breast, se(> at loyalty'n call, 
The genius of England in Liberty Hall. 

Ve sweet smelling courtlings of riiibou and lace, 
Ye spaniels of power and beauties disgrace ; 
So pliant, so servile, so passive ye fall. 
But passive obedience lost Liberty Hail. 

But when revolution had settled the Crown, 
And natural reason knock'd tyranny down ; 
No frown cloth'd with terror apnear'd to appall. 
The doors were thrown open of^ Liberty Hall. 

See England triumphant, her ships sweep theses. 
Her standard is justice, her watch-word te free ; 
Our King is our countryman, Englishmen all, 
God bless him and bless us in Liberty Hall. 

Oh ! vere is des Hall r M onaieur vants to know, 
Tis neither at Marl^, Verj^aille:!, Fontaliibleau ; 
'Tis a place of no mortal architect's art. 
But Liberty Hall is au Englishman's heart. 



Alfred Ihe Great. 

He died in the year 900, in the fifty-second year of his 
ae:e, after a reign of twenty-eight yearsand six months, 
tbe greatest part whereof was spent in wars end trou- 
bleti, and the rest in peace. 

We have the sum of his character given by a great 
man, to the followino' effect: — O! Alfred, the wonder 
and astonishment of all ages! If we reflect upon the 
devout part of him, he srems to have lived always in a 
oloyster. If on his conduct and exploits in the field, 
one would think he had spent hU days in a camp. If 
on his writin»:s and studies, one would conclude the 
university had engroi><<ed him. And lastly, if we 
refi:ard his prudence and skill in the administration of 
government, he seems to have made law and polities 
his whole study. 

He used to examine the causes tried in his absence, 
and In case he found any in justice done out of favor or 
interest, he punished the judges fevercly. If they 
pleaded ignorance, he sharply reprimanded them, and 
asked how they durst presume to take a commission 
to determine about life and property, when they knew 
themselves so wretchedly unqualified ! and ordered 
them either to know better, or quit their posts. Thus 
Earls and great men, rather than be tnrnea out of their 
office with disgrace, applied themselves to study. 

Kinn: Alfred, the Briti^h worthy, is recorded to have 
divided the day and night into three parts; eight hours 
lie allotted to eat and sleep in ; eight hours to business 
and recreation ; and the rem!iining eight hours to study 
and devotion. 



FOBM OF A88O0IATION 

Agreed to by the General Meeting of the County 
of York, held the 28^ of March, I780. 

Whereas during the present expensive and unfortunate' 
war, the trade, manufactures, and land-rents of this 
kingdom have been greatly diminished; tlio public 
burdens grievously augmented by the annual imposition 
of new and additional taxes; the national debt 
enormously increased; and the undue influence of the 
crown extended to an alarming decree by these very 
circumstances, which threaten tlie utter impoverish- 
ment of this country: and whereas in these times of 
National difficulty and distress, a ju^t redress of 
grievances can only be expected from a free and 
uncorrupted Parliament; and measures tendioff, in a 
legal and peaceful way, to restore the freedom of 
Pariian^Rut cannot effectually be supported bnt by a 
general union of independent men tiirougliout the 
kingdom. 

We whose Names are under*written, considering an 
oeconomical reformation in the expenditure of pnUic 
money to be a most essential and necessary measure for 
restoring the freedom of Parliament ; 

And considering also, that the representation of the 
people in Parliament is become extremely unequal, 
insomuch that a great majority of members is retained 
by decayed and indigent boroughs, which are either at 
the command of the Crown and a few great families; 
or else open to general venality ; whence support in 
Parliament may be obtained for the measures of any 
administration, however ruinous they may be to tlie great 
landed and commercial intereiTts of this kingdom, 
contrary to the true intent and use of tlie insitution of 
Parliament; which unequitable distribution of the 
right to elect representatives iti Parliament is now a 
principal cause of our numerous public evils, to which 
no radical cure is Hkely to be a|>plled, till a more 
adequate representation of the people hath been 
established by law. 

And considering further, that when the fund of 
corruption hath been in some competent degree re- 
duced, and a more equal representation of the people 
obtained, more frequent elections might be restored, 
not only to the great content of the people, but with 
certain advantage to the honor and integrity of 
Parliament itself, without the mischievous consequence 
of exposing independent gentlemen to vexatious con- 
tests with the dependents of any administration. 
We do declare our assent to 
1. The ceconomical reform requested by the petitions 
of the people ; that plan of strict and rigid frugality 
now indispensably necessary in every department of 
the state ; that most important regulation for reducing 
the unconstitutional influence of the crown. 

8. The uroposition for obtaining a more equnl 
representation in Parliament, bv the addition of at 
I 'ast one hundred knights, to be choson in a due 
proportion by tlie several counties of the kingdom of 
Great- Britain. 
3. The proposition for members of tlie Hoose 4»f 
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Comnaa* fci Im elee4e(l ti mrr* ta r<)jMaa»Bl for a 
term not exceeding three years. 

And Id ondav Sprn t^oQltMUor t9 promote Ihin 
Imulttbte pl>iQ of public reformatioD, by our joint 
•HHMiaMM itt tL pacific WHV, vo do asstu^iulo (at -fhiil 
fxpnM piupose, ttiid w« do iesti/y the tnua.* hf tutt 
ourtiHtitf** re8}i?ctively. And w« do rfjttilie.joUilJy 
ait>l sftpamtelya to xufi^oft these naces&ary t(<4;ulttIioB« 
in tlte iiliROo't of our power, by eviu'y m^atfurc Utat tuay |t 
Ix- prfpclly uirreeuble to Unv and tlie couxtiiulion. jj 
More p«irlicu[arly ne do resoU-«, nni do omUiuXly atu) !, 
no«t «oleniDly euguge, that until ft reasooable rel'onn in 
the expenditure of public money bath been obtained, and 
until reguUtioQrt for returning at least one tumdred 
additional County Members to Parliament, and for 
■barl«ning the duration of Parliament to a term not 
exoeedi^it tbrep year-i, have been eatubtubeil by Uw, 
we will nupp'irl, iviiji our voles and inlerei^t, no 
candidate wbnlH>ovef at the iieit general eU-ction, or 
at any future eleolion, to reprei^ent this county, or any 
other county or place in pHrlifinienl, fr«m who:*e known 
iolecirJly and Hllacbmout to our free <wuiititution, and 
bitt aavent to thi^^t- oult!^titlltio^ltl rmpn>vvmcul^. dwiared 
by lUgoing this association, or Ui euch oilier mode lui 
to each eandidufe jiuty tieoin moitt eligible, we )i)i<ill uo( 
be first fully wili^fied tbal lie will giv» his uImo^ 
fiupport ia Parliiinit-ul to the following propoailioni^ or 
t(t Hiicii pant of the rufonii proposed thereby an sJtuU 
€Wt thou be accoinpliiihpd, viz. 

J. Pitt one or wore billx to onrrei't profijHioo in tlie 
enditiire of piibjic money ; to regtUate the imtQuer 
making all public contracts, and tlie mudv of 
deeping and pusNiiig public account ; (o reduce esorr 
bilunt euioloments of offiue, i)nd to reform the abiis»< 
vi eineciire plaoen; and pei)i»iuQii unmerited by public 

iro. 

h£!. For « bill to ettlabljab greater ecjuaiity in tlu' 
wntation uf Ibe people in I'arliameut, by nlluwini: 

e several counties of the kiogdom of Great- Rrilujn to 

(ot, in a due proportion, one hundred kuiKbIs at 

vt in addition to (be present number. 
, For a bill to nlioTten the durutioo of Purliumeul^ 
9 a term not escttediiig three years. 

£iebard Milued uud Mr. Pitt were both members of 
ihif afsociption. 

N it not woiiderfnl, Ih^t the borougb-niongerinp 
ay^tem, apd briiiery and corruption, bath gnvonicd iliia 
country 80 long? 



i^£u JVoJi7#7j/, Gerilri/, Oer^y and Freehohhra 
of the County of YurJt. 

■nilemen, 

■ in the prcM'nt very nlwrmin^ aud critical ^ituajiun of 
tbe cifunlry, I iluuk it ufiedle^ Iv offer any apology 
ior 4be atep i iu» about lo taluj. I liav^ been loug 
iuuiwA lo yo|i ,w< IU«- ild^-l>Vrtlti of Parliamentary 
JtUforw,^ »»il itwi Iw uwt'; ajwrthcr utrupglo in jj"« 
4«MMkl(^ MfteiJi^ny ,w(*«i Jbc \><:"i^'' >»ci^ t" be;«iniewjial 
«fflMfe4 Ao a ^fise mJC /Jfivi lY^itvu'il L-undiliu^, 1 tit^ould 




oMinttif^r a* nonilnel b^isp, owmridly, an4 < 
llaTtDtr bw>fi' ve*y Ions, and, aino* n-bat hftit p<uw»d 
dtirt*^ Ui(^ prevenl bvMsio*! of pNfliainenli tanve Ibun 
ever oonvinoed, that Bwlhiu)^ oan exlricule tfae cowilry 
itom ber difficulties but mu i-(Ticient Reform ia (be 
n'preventatixe oJ the people, i feel mnxt anifuiw In 
niMinuuicale winh Ihoce pertwnn in the Coimty of 
Vorh, n'ho entertain sooliitwi't^ siuiilai (o my own Mt 
ibiM most imporlant and vital qiu\-tinii. 

Gentlemen, a public debt, muiu cnnrtnims than Hiat 
under which any snfioR ever before oniucbed, nod a 
consequent orerwbelming, riiinonr', and now neatly 
intolerable load of taxation, ate the muses of tb^ 
frightful prospects which prcieol tfaeinsetves to enr 
view. From the^ gvievance-^ we never can eipeot M 
be relieved, unless (Itat vicious and uncoatititational 
system is annihilated, vvhteh baa bees Ihu oaotie of the 
one, and which ia deeply interested in the mainlcnasoe 
of (he other. Parliamentary Reform, thorefora, I 
conscjentiouidy believe, {•, the only measure whiofa Ann 
etTect our prei«nt wilvaliun, and ^ve us Hecurity froai 
future misrule. 

Gentlemen, you will doubtless eipeot to hear ffom 
me M'hat plan uf Reform I ^ouid wish lo xee adopted, 
I answer, without hesitation, though I oonoeive 4fa(t 
nindu uf operation must be left to (hat assembly, to 
wUeh alone it c.in be referred, tbat (he oounlry ought 
not to be satulied with any scheme nf Reform, wlJrh 
would not provide for the abolition of that undue and 
iiiienn>!l)tutional influence, which has m> lon^ prevailed 
io Uw Haiiae of Coimnonf, keeping luilb the Sovefsig« 
tuiil tlie Subjects in ibraUlrom. 

Si*dh a iinform as would make die Members of ttie 
iHojiMr of -Cvmrnons, to use the lan^iia^ of Sir £dw»Hl 
Coke, — " General ln<iuisitorg of llic Realm, reoeivtag 
Ibeir Cttnifitsstons from the people — fo oeasult on 
lilTbiic Affairs — lo advise the Crown —lo control (tw> 
4e(i( of its Ministers — -to enact LawM— lo aud^l ih» 
public itiiibnrsemenls, and toassegsthc t.'ootribiitiORK M' 
(Jmij Constituents. 

!iuch a Reform as would wake electios^ w|ia< Uw 
tielivertng Prince of Orange, in bis fnmons declaration 
liar restoring the laws and liberties of Fnglagd, pro- 
claimed they ought to be; 

" Free^to be made with an entire liberly, withour 
tiny sort of force, or the retfuirins the electors to 
choose such pereons as .<hall be oamed lo them, tii 
order that the persons tluis freely elected may Ite 
enabled to frive their opiuiuD freely upon alt matters 
brought before llieni, having tbe good of tite nalUxi 
ever before their eyea, and following in all 4Mtlgs 
solely the dictates of their consciences," U0noutibii^ 
a-s nnconstitutionnl those Parliameulsin which elecliuiLs 
eball be carried by " (oroe or froud," as not legally 
(jboMD, since tbeyjmustbe composed of such jierson^a^ 
evil councillors shall hold themselves astuired of, ^i 
wllioli all things will be carried accofdiuir to (Iteir 
din^tion and interest, wiliwHit any regard to tlie ^uoA 
QT happiness of the uiuioii. 

Such n Relonn hk would rendir the bill of riu;|.t<>i 
tweiclhing wurA' ibsn ti dead btltar ; which ivoulil, in 
the inflmurabU* u.oilils of the late Mr. Pill, make tbt- 
Members uf tlic llunse of ('i>|ni|)aofi|i i " u^^c fyHiffifl 
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stewards of the iuterests of their country" — " the 
diligieut checks of the adintnL'^t ration of the finaocea" — 
" the Hlcady and uniofluenced friends uf the people" — 
" whieh would give us the benefit of upright and able 
mhiislen^ while it would prevcut evil and incapable 
oiiea from dwioB us any more qiiHcbief — whiob would 
invigorate that brauch of our aon»ititution, which, from 
tlio inoeaeant change id human affairs, la now become 
ineflicieni <o the a^vs for which it whs intended ; whi<^h 
would finally remit to the people of Eagtand Ihc ri^ht 
of the British Commons to be reprefienled in *' full, 
fri'e, and frequent CariiamenlB." — Tbi* \* the langiua^e 
of Ibe bill of rights : — bow»ver, to prevent all miiTon- 
ri'ption with respect to my own viewK, 1 think it 
ni'Ci-nnnry (o slate, openly and fairly, (thuiigli it is for 
principle alone 1 publicly coolend) that they do not 
eilend beyond tfae extinction of thoiie boroughn In 
wlticb Ilic electors ought to be oimmdered as too few in 
number, and the extension of the elective franchise tu 
householders. — With respect to the duration of I'nr- 
lianients. Triennial Ones 1 ■boutd ennnider a.i the best 
mean between the two extretws.—Tliiii duration with 
which Mr. Pym wn^ contented In the t7th (»-i)tury, and 
(be framers of the 'I'rienniol Bill in Ibe loMt, I must own 
will abundantly Milisfy me. 

S{ich, Gentlemen, Is my humble view of thii<^rcntNub)ect 
nnd ohould there beany pi'rsnus in the County of York 
who concur with mi> in u|iiiii<>n, I hope shortly to alTord 
them an opportunity of mnliini; their Kenllments known. 
I propose, therefore, to be ol Mr. Etridge's Hotel, in 
York, on the Tbursduy in the eiii^uing Race-Week, 
when, if a sufficient number nf jienonit do me the honor 
oi' meeting me, i( may lie mmfi'lercd what may b« the 
most fifRcieot future means to forward the great object 
we have in view. 

Wbalover may bn the rcnult of my appeal, 1 ran 
venttire to auure you, Genltemen, that a more dis- 
interested one was never made— I have no parly vlewa 
to fervc, for [I am a man of uo party. I have no 
expectations in view, of any sort or descriplimi, either 
public ar privale. I have no potilicnl ■ulmonilies to 
uve^ge. I have no other motive, «o help nie God, fur i 
the Mep 1 have taken, but a sincere and muitt antioiis 
wish to restore Ilio liberties, and ho to promote the ' 
^ecnrity and proi-perity of my country. 

iShould 1 succeed, <>«ntlenicn, in arousing my native 
Cnunty to a sense of her comietiuenrp, nnd to n 
racollection of ttie manly and proud attitude .ijie hmU' 
ined at the end of the American Wnr, when, gruully 
tfarouich her otTorts, a former mlul.iterlal reign of 
misrule, iutolenince, folly, and profusion, waM put ao 
end to— I idinll l>e richly repaid for llie trilling exerllona 
1 am able to muke. 

Should 1 fail— I bdvu only ag;iin to rciire Intia the 
iii>>om of my family, but I nhall carry with tne a feeling 
of incKtimable value to me— the grateful oonaclau»ness — 
a rcooUectinu which will che'T wie under every future 
I <iir9unwtuic« of my life— that. In the day of her peril, 
I dl4 what I conceived to be my dnty to my Country. 
I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Vflur most humble and devoted Servant, 
WAL'fEU FAWKfcS. 
t'tmin,-klaH, Ja!3 bill.' 183.'. 



YORK COUNTY MBETING, 

rredneaday, Jan. 22, 1823. 



The Meeting of this great County which had hrrm 
anticipated by the whole empire with great intnrr.t, 
look place this day in the Casilc-yard, at York. Tba 
attendance was much larger than rould have been 
expected at this most inclement season. The husHnga 
which were capable of holding six hundred penwoo, 
wcie crowded with Gentlemen of the first consequence 
nod respectability in the County, and the person* 
awsemWed in the spacious area below, at the most 
moderate compntalton, may be e^ititnated at five thou- 
sand persons. Amongst the distinguished peraona 
present we noticed Lord Milton and Mr. iiitnart 
Worlley, the County Members, G StrickUml, Kkj. 
.1. W. Clough, K*q. Christopher Wilson, l-^*]. Sir Wm. 
Pilkington, Bart. James Hanunertnn, jnn. Esq.T. W. 
Totlie, Esq. John Brewin, Esq. Otilwell Wood, Kwq. 
Hon. E Pctre, Hon Sir B. I-. Bundas, Hon. U. H. L. 
Unndae, Thus. Benyon, Esq. G. F. Barlow. Esq. Wm. 
Lee, Esq. Sir William Ingilliv. Bart John Wbartod. 
Esq. M, P. llawkesworth Kawkes, E«q. Wm. Wil»c»r. 
Esq. M. Wyvlll, E^^q. M. P. Georjre H»ker, KMf. 
Francis Cholmeley, Esq. Joseph Wood, Esq. Joha 
Egremont, Esq. John Hague, Esq sir F. L. Wood, 
Bart. W. n. W"rightion, Esq Johu Hultun, E«|. 
Thomas Meynell, Esq. .lohn Lee, Esq. Tlioman Raw- 
son, Esq. Walter Fawkcs, Esq. K. M. Beverley, Em. 
Rev. W. Wharton, Arthur Heywood, Esq. O: W. 
Weotworlh, Esq. J. C. Ramsdeu, h^q. M. P. W. R. 
Crompton. Esq. Benjamin Floundern, Esq. Henry 
Witham, E.iq. W. A. Buslield. Esq. Kiehnrd Syke*. 
Esq. Sir John Rams<k'n, Bart. Robert CJialoner. Kaq. 
M. P. The llight Hon. the Lord Mayor, Sir Cbartta 
WoJseley. Hart. Charles Howard, Esq. .'', W \V«IkI. 
Ksii. R. Beilby, Esq. Alderman Uunslay, FouiilajnM 
Wilson, Esq. Ac. Ac. 

The Higfi Sheriff, attended by the Under Sheriff, 
came upon the hustings at eleven o'clock, and the baal> 
neas of the raeclilie was almost Immediately coimneacad 
by the Under Sheriff rending the requisition, whtob btA 
been sigued by tipwBrd->i of two thousand freobuldan. 

The HcqulKitiou having been read by lh« UoMt 
Sheriff. 

RICHARD BETHKLL, Esq. the High «lwrtlV 
aildrosaed the Meeting in the following terms ;^ 

■' Gentlemen. lu conwqiience of the requisition 
which haa just been read to yon, 1 fi^It it to be my duty 
to afford you, with as tltHe loss of time as purislble, nn 
opportiiufly of exercising your most tindonbled rigtalof 
discussing all measures in which your welfare and that 
of the c<iuotry la involved. The subject of the Refurn 
of Parliament, on which you are now calteil upon In dalt- 
berfttc. is one of the very highest imporlaiicc; and I irusl 
that whatever animatiun may lie called forth iu lh« 
course of Ihedlscuiwlon, your feeling* will be tcmpcnid 
by moderation, and controled by a proper re*peot «w 
the laws and Institutions of the country. And m» yon 
value the rights of free discuiwion, I trust that yo« will 
give to every Freeholder an opportunity of being fcirlv 
beard, however much he may oppose yoor own tI«ws 
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By adopHng (bifl liii« of conduct, yon will stamp upon 

Alls meeting a cliBniuler, worlby of the greiit and 

I ((nlighted oiuniv of wliicli you are freeholders." 

kVL. ■ ^■*''^'^^''» '""-'•P ""d Baid, " Geiiilemcn, it has 

Ffrequentlj fellen t.» my lot to have the honor of ad- 

filresfiingmysclf to you wiihin these walU— liut, uader 

I J(o circuinstaoees did I ever present niyaelf to yonr 

I'aotice solruly moiiieiiloii-:. of Kiich vital i'liipprlunce to 

"l^he ooontry, 88 the pivsc-ut. Genliemen, on lliiti day, 

jPV etTort will be required to rouse your maidy and 

ffltrioticfeelingflto resist the inxulcnt menace of foreign 

p'L^ressioD {hear, hear.) Vou are not to be lUEed, oa 

^'a occasion, by your tone and decWoo, (o add coiifi- 

Dce and slretigth to tbeani) of executive governinent, 

I save your country, your allarf, and your homes, 

pom a foreign yoke, Tou we not i.s»enil>'k'd lo sway, 

ff give higher authority to the voles lujd volfies of your 

tepresenlatives, by a formal and solemn expression of 

your (vill, which the law of the land cvutliorisen you 

igublicly to declare, whenever you conceive the situa- 

n of the country requires your direct interference — 

any oomoion occasion, to induce lliem to oppose 

I oj- that unpopular impost- or, to withdraw iheir 

|p|iport fiom some uudeiierving, but, perhaps, fnvourite 

pinisler. You have not to put yourself on yoar guard 

icaiaiit " Malice domestic, or foreign levy." No, 

reiitlemen, yuu are assembled for another and a 

[pftier purpose— one with which all pitiful party pt.lilic* 

nothing to do — one from which all the haser 

ous, wliioh too commonly Bway our ualuic, iirc, I 

EJrust, entirely excluded— one in which piejudioe, 

ivourilism, and factious oppresision, have notliine to 

I. lliear, hear.] ;\nd did [ uot assert this, sure 1 am, 

I«houlrf not he doing justice to the feelings of those I 

t before me, who have pressed forward from fvery 

ihiii extenidve county, to engage in the noblest 

m all cuuses — to save a sluicing couulry, by the restora- 

pon of her liberties, through the coDslitulionsI assertion 

^f their own invaluable and inalienable rights. 

Vou arc called here to-day seriously and strictly to 

raon.->ider, and to denounce {unless you hear arguments 

*to silence our propositions,) not the actors simply, but 

tbc corrupt and uuconMtilntional system ou which all 

fubllu men have nu long and so fatally acted. That 

^*tem must be got rid of which has enabled one set of 

— a cabal, to rule, wilhuul almost any control, for 

■ half u century, under ii delemiination unknown,; 

Kotil the begiuning of the last reign, by meafls of. 

S>'/upl,niajorilies in that assembly, ^mphalicHlLy called' 

^' Yours," the Commons' Chamber. A 'system under 

ftbich the o6uutry has beeu loaded with burthens, from 

■hicb, if some relief be not speedily afforded, one por- 

BoD of the community, and Ihiit the largest and perhaps 

^ inutft useful, must inevitably sink— arising ont of an 

;stravagant expenditure of the public money, so 

faorwou*, that it would be incredible, if it were not 

proveable. A system under which all our political 

__^hl« haiB baeu deeply and permanently invaded, and 

vbolly abaudoued whenever the executive called for 

t surrender of them. A system which is seen in an 

must universally prevailing veualityr— in large, atid, n.s 

lUr ancestors thought, nnnecsonry standini; nrmie!) in 

of peace. — A system seoa in the blush which must 



tinge the cheek of every genuine Engtichroan, when ht 
considers that his couolrj — that Gieat-Brilain, hereto- 
fore, on all occasions, the asylum of liberty — that the 
country of Elizabeth and William has held any commu- 
nion with the despots of the Continent, ,who have 
conspired to cru.'ib the rising libertie.'t of mankind, and 
who have, in their vile note, had the audacity to 
declare that they conceive the efforts of those gallant 
and oppressed descendants of the men who bled ut 
Marathon, and felt in defence of their country al 
Thermopyise, lo emancipate themselves fiom the fero- 
cious, cruel, and bloody rule of the Mu<i^«lineu, as n 
criminal eS'ort:~(l.oud and reiterated cheers) la a 
host of idle placemen, sinecurists, and pensioner*, 
wallowing iu luxury, while Ihousandsof Iheir country- 
men are steeped in poverty to (he very lipa ; in the' 
workings of spies, hired lo stimulate the people to the 
oommls.<tion of outrages which they had manifected 
every disposition to avoid — [Hear, hear.] In the 
restraints put upon the liberty of the press, by tlie 
modern practice of Westminster Unit ; and in the viai- 
latiuu uf all those who have dared lo oppose themselves 
to its bauelul etfects, with every sort of aggravated fin« 
and imprisonment, capital punishment, and uncoustiru- 
tlonal oppression. 

" As my opinion on the subject under consideration 
have been very long known to you, both by word of 
mouth and through the medium of the press, 1 will nut 
be guilly of tautology, I will not trouble yuu with a 
repetition of them on the present occasion. Bui, 
iudecd, what need to recur lo them? Poliliral know- 
Icdfie hus of lute been dilfused with rupidity and 
suecesn; and who. Gentlemen, in your situation of Ji/e, 
can be at this day ignorani, that the great Charter of 
your liberties, and the Bill of your Bights, dcclares'that 
one of your Kiphts, and that by far the most material 
one, is the Right to be represented in a Free Parlia- 
ment. — [Hear, hear, hear.] 

"Touching a question, such as that under our 
discussion, facts, stubborn facts, carry more weight 
with them, than all the periods of the brilliaut and 
fascinating oratory; and should 1 be able to coCvinc* 
you of the absolute necessity of a very material ohauge 
in that branch of your government, to which isintrtisted 
the protection of your liberties and properly, if will 
give nie more satisfaction, because I ^hall then W 
assured that your couvietion rested on a more soK^ 
foundation than all the declamatory or rhetorical flou- 
rishes, which a sui.jeot so fertile and popular might 
enable me ^to display lo you. [Hear, beiir.] Gentie- 
men— I have already stuted, that the t'liU whicU UiS 
counlryisenduring, and those wiih which it i>meDaocd. 
are iu a great measura owing to a debt, haiijiing like a 
mill-stone about the neck of the ttmntry. siising from 
an expenditure, so profuse, fo unhcnrd of. tlnU it would 
be considered as a fiction, if it were not clearly and 
undeniably demonstrable. A few words ou this head, 
and then let us seriously cousider whether such a com- 
plete abaudoumenl as I couceive will Lc appateol, of 
all regard for the pecuniary interests of the poopla dn 
the putt of their representalives, be not allributabMoa ■ 
defective system of reproeuUtiou ; whollier, in sbotl, 
the membefB of an assembly, syoipatbising with th 
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*!ib ihpiited thism, Would ever have BnfTCTtKi -the 
tiiii:ffijti»rii of (he crown 'tt) place 'fhfe oo\mtry In 'thai 
twieoflmrtilnem Hanger and fiiMtncial cmbarrswimwit, 
»*!ift*h ndw -appafstthc slouleAt hmi'tit Btnoa^ iw ; n liiatt? 
from whi^t^h, ^mt must be tho eltilt, null caniprt^hpri' 
*tvc,«iid vigurou*, unci fpHife mmt he ihn'mind, 'Ihflt 
ftii " re!«tore an, and rpg^in for us our iMiijn- 'ai)H 
Mnslhl stale." 

"! dare not trust Wtcilly 'to wy tm>mrtry,'tn ipnlciilit- 
UDRtfSo'astoacdIng an '1h»»e '1 ttni about to submit lo 
yoSi. I have, therefore iVrejiared some lablM, wWch 
Will point out, I trust intMli^ibly, the point I ta-ish to 
e^tabjijih — And, Gentlemen, if fhey make the'same hn- 
(ffCwrfilrti' on your minds as they «JM on mine wlnen Ibey 
lir*t meimy view, nil that I enti'say h, that my errnnd 
hete wili'be Very nearly 'aMotni'ilished. Wilt it not 
'■stonlah yvea, when'I tell you, that Innue KfDg's rei^ 
ttf 99 .^ara, three times the soin has been «spen)l«il. 
Which the ^atloQ had expended during the rer^ of all 
hw previous sorei-eigns, thirty-one In number, from ilie 
Conqweist.andin a period ofTOOTPiifs? [Heur, h<'ar.j 
Tlfty thousand guineas, placed sideby wde, will not 
'e tie rid above a mile; bat'the sUm sriuntMered would 
Yeacl) tfVice rotmd (he Whole^world In giilueas— a dis- 
tance of nearly 4S,(X)0 milcji. (Hear, hear.) 
Spaatio $22.y«n<t i'^ll.OCO.OOO 

On an uverage £400,001) H-year. The iinlion fnciir- 
TlSgr nut'Ano rhillia^ ofdebl— ^all expenci'!! paid Milhiu 
•Iba year— and at iho dose of each yoar every mauV 
f rOf»erty unincumbered. 

At (beclotie of the reign of George H. 
spent £79,'i.0(10..1(7 

l>«*i .£ia9,W)U,lX»0 

Wftta H'ettarge-oejeSjflOO.OOOa-yAar fsf 
*«Xp«B«e» sf Hi* governiMcnl. 
'Hiid]i'Wi»l4ie^iMatloii of tltiDg»tii 1760. 

la the single reign of Ike lAte Ktng, 

iajiftnt jEs.aoT.oeo.ooo 

'Three timcrfllie vAtne iFthe-whrte^kini-dom. 

Dfcbi £kxto.oiii>,ono 

■'A :etej*lt*r-'iiBrtn"Hi«n ifll* the laud In the country i>- 
■ybnh, yrcft'ty4oW*ti»'>r(»M at?5 year's purehnat-, on 
Ihe ftnniiJil Tenls-i-tHear.'hear.] 

" tonriiigithc pi'riod ftf the late Kii»;Er's reign, the 

'prfce of th^ prndocp of the hingdom In the Hrtk-lrs of 

food Sind'clo'rhiirg, nccurdiug to the most moiiprate 

'tUmprAtiTiou, hM lncre»4ed from 100 to 200 milliuus 

"peT;ye.tr — which- ev^es^ of 100 miUtons, added lo the 

intiTea'bP of our taxdiion, niakcM (lie vnunnoos sum of 

ISO mllllnnn a-year additional cost, to bo jMid by the 

' sul^ec1i4 of this realm, more than wa« paid at the period 

t>f llie Inte King's accession to the throne — a suu) equal 

U Ave tlin«s the amount of llie rental of all the land in 

^g:]and~[Hear,' hear.] 

'* Let me now ask what dcscrtptictn of the commnalty 

*1t is, tliiit Is catled to pay tiie Interest of this enormous 

accumulation of Aeht. Who pay mlllluDs a-year for 

■fljolr hecrnnd porter? millions for their hreukTasts? 

"million* fur iilf Iho-iearticle.- which swdl the amount ol' 

ttio custoaiA kDd excb«?— not the higlier orders, but the 

;'btf1k 6t thtf twoille. "I have seea a CMlMtftlion In wlilHt 

'it is ilAtftd, 'tbii(*«ar"-pnpnIafion, eonKi'tlRg -efubou^ 
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I7;0n0,000-«oul8,'enlbraeM'BhoUt .1 million of 4 
femiltvs, containing from 5 tn ft persons In < 
these scvenleen inilHuns, 'tbiisc who are tmilnt(Kp»a 
wllhuul Inbour amount In h-iO' llian one^tlrirfielh. It 
therefire follows, on an eijunl division, Ihat ttw liiHuf.- 
triom olai"ws of tlie oommuuliy psy in Ihe -proportion 
of 145 niilliuns lo 5 millions \wii\ by the hitter r((i.**». 
and yet « pitiful fraction of these Infter ^la*»e" bitv»« 
usurped and claim as their right, an almost eTrclosive 
privilege of imposing ta^es on the whole. I memion 
these calculations, with observations I havesupeniddprf, 
to show (hat the gentlemen around nie, and wbn tun* 
called you togellicr, hiive not done so in the hojies trf 
obtaining any benefit lo themselces— that they fed -for 
the burthens of the whole community— and that they 
only call for Kcform because they arc mti.^ned Iter it 
will be of advantage lo all the inbfri)(hmU of -I|m> 
empire. 

" I shnll proceed to poittt out to yon how the t]nu9i> 
of Commons is at present coiwtittited, with reference to 
those whom Ihey ore M»i)pnjseH to re)>re*'n(." Mr. 
Fawkes now read ertraots from Lord <Jr«y's petition. 
According to this petition from the friends of tbe 
people, presented to the Houne of Commons May 'Stb. 
1789, it Appears Ibat a Bi«iori(y of (hemeujocra 1* 
returned lo the House of Commons (for Gnglund -am) 
Scotland) by less than 16,000 electors. [Henr, hear.] 

KNGL/ANIt. Memberv. 

Returned by 3.^ places, where the election is a 

mere matter of'form •• 

By 46 plao«i, In none of which the voters ex- 
ceed fifty ... 

By 19 places, in uone of which the voters ex- .■ 

cced one hundred Si"' 

■By 26 places, in none of which tlie vulera ex- 
ceed two hundred ft g^ 

Total for EuL'hmd... 
SCO'l'LANh. 
By ?0 counties, with less than ICO volcrs each 
By 10 ditto, with leas thitn KftO volers faoh .. ; 
By IS dhrtrlcU of burghs, with less Hmn l-iS ' 

voters each *.. .. 

Total for Scotland 

For England 
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Betner 1 4 -more than a simple majority of the h<>ii>#.' 
Mr. OidJiitM'a fitalen<rnt.'~(Hixt. of liMrghn, 
3!iirf FM. isie.j 
Members retnmedby87 Peers hi KuglaHd'Wid 

Wah-H 818 

By ^1 rtitio in Scotland 31 ,, 

By 36 ditto in Ireland 

Total returned by Peers 

.Members relirrned by Commoner* *n fCagland 

and Wnles 

Ily 14 Commoners in Scolland 

By 19 diHo in Irelund 

Numinated hy Goremment 



Total 
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Total imnibei* retiirnrd by Nomination . . .487 

lii<lo|.endcnt of Nomination 171 

Toiikl number of Memboni 658 

Lord John RuMtfelfM SlalvmenL 
Tlio Votes of tlie Kncri'th Boroiijy;h Memb<*r8upon the 
lU'diictionof tlic pi;blle Ljcttablistimeutji, when analysed, 
&(laud thux: 

FOR. i^ GST. 

Ill :i.i I]oronjE;:lui, undor 1,000 iububitantseacb 13 4i 

In ;^) ditto, under 3^,000 15 45 

in 76 ditto, under .5,i.i.O 48 93 

In i?5, under 10,(XK) i^2 27 

In 3J, above 10,0fK) 38 21 

** Such facts Hsi tli(*se ref|uire no comment ! 

^' The Act of .ScitlcMuent, wbieh wi\a made for the 
rroHtcr MH^urity of tlie King and bis subject, enacted, 
that t be better to securo the liborliesand property of 
the latter, no placemen or per>onM holdings situations, 
who might tliereby lie influenced by the Ministers of 
the Crown, sliould •^it In tlie lIou<e of Commons. The 
table I am goinu to .submit to you, and alMMit which 
4here can \ye no cavil, iviil exbiliit to you, how much of 
late the patriotic s, iiit, to saiy nothing of the letter, for 
i| part of it has been repealed, for ^eason^ I leave you to 
guess, has been ad liered to. Mr. Fawkes tlien read an 
ifxtract from the lloport of the Conuniltee of the Hou.->e 
of Commons, in tbes<* terms: 

The Committee report to the House, that 57 Mem- 
bers of Parliament bold offices under the cr(*wn ; the 
net emolnments of u hieb are £10^,565 i Is. Od. 

That there are i3 Members of Parliament holding 
ofll(H>s in the appointment and at the pleasure of public 
ofTictTs, tlie emolnnients of which are j 28,107. Is. 2d. 

That tlK're are 7 .Members of Parliament bidding 
o^Hces or pensions fcMT life, under g^rants from the 
crown, the emolumej i< of which are £^^6bi*i. 8s lOd. 

That there is one .Menber of Parliament holding 
office for term of years, under grant from the crown, or 
other public office, the emolument of which \!^£\b 9s Id 

Tliat there are 4 Members of Patliament holding 
offices for life, under appointments of the Chiefs in the 
C(»urts of Justice, or from other public offices, the 
emoluments of which iire lV\^ .-^6 . 1*'. M, 

That there are ;> Members of Parliament holdinir 
pensions or sinecures, or otfii^es chiefly executed bj 
deputy, &c. the emoluments of wiiicb are £7,478. 

That there are 2 M:>mhcrs of Parliament holdii^g the 
reversion of o(fic<?^ under the crt wn, af*ter one or more 
lives, the emoluments of which are £6,4^9. 

The Committee further report, that there rre 79 
Members of Parli iment holding naval and m litaiy 
commissions, 59 of whom hold oth: r offices, and are 
included In the preceding classes. 

l*hus we have 89 members of the honorable Ilou^e 
of Commons receiving from the pockets of the people, 
t::e sum of £l70,:i4.i. 14s. 4d. To which should be 
a Ided «i0 from the 79 members, wlio hold Naval and 
Military commissions, not holding other places, making 
togiether 109 members, who are more or less dependent 
on Government. And to the .sum of £470,343 4s. 4d. 
should be added tlie pay of the 79 officers, which if 
tikeo at 1 500 a year for each of them, will amount to 
i39,500. aiaking a total aum of i209,^43. of the public 
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I money, received by 109 members of the House of 
Commons. 

'' Bnt, Gentlemen, this is not all. I shall now show 
you what the families and patrons of those who are 
placemen and pensioners, and sinecurists, dec- in th^ 
House of Commons, receive from the public purse. 
Gentlemen, where I might be in an error on the 
slightest point, I will not mention the precise sum to a 
fraction ; bnt on the most careful analysis, it is found to 
exceed considerably one million of money. 

^' After making these communications to you, I feel 
satisfied I should only weaken the effect they are so well 
calculated to produce, by adding any observations of 
my own. If they do not satisfy you of the necessity of 
a Parliamentary Reform, no additional arguments of 
mine could be of any avail ; you would scarce be con- 
vinced, though one were to come from the dead. 

'' As Mr. Canning did me the honor to notice ray 
feeble exertions in his celebrated attack upon the cause 
of Parliamentary Reform, at Liverpool, I must take 
this occasion to attempt to make some reply to hM 
remarks — (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, though I always 
h<id the misfortune to be opposed to Mr. Canning, as a 
politician, still I must say, that there are few men to 
whom I have listened with more satisfaction and 
delight. His speeches nlways appealed to me com- 
pounded of talent, learniutr, eloquence and wit, and I 
only regret that jjo much vigour and Ititellect Imve not 
been employed in a better cause. F'om a man so 
trifled, however, commendation must always be accept- 
able, and I wish him to believe that I was far from 
beiuiT insensible to the opinion he did me the honor to 
say he had formed of me, 1 trust, therefore, he will 
srive me en»dit, when I say, that my present observa- 
tions are made witb^iut any tincture of personal 
hostility. I shall ever admire Mr. Canning as an 
Admirable orator; bnt as a logician, I must siill take 
the liberty of diirerinc: from bim. In liis late speech i.t 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning stated, that he considered orr 
Government as a limited Monarchy, and that an indr- 
pendent House of Commons W!*s incompatible with its 
existence. Now, Gentlemen, I consider Mr. Canning*s 
major proposition as false, and therefore his p.emises 
to be decidedly disputable. Onr (\»nsti(ution, if all 
|Mi!>lic writers aird (rinnmentators on our form of 
(iovernmeiit are not mistaken, is not one limited 
Monarchy, but a CMn^ponntl of three limited esta'es: — 
I A limited Mona ch.v— 2 A limited Ari'^toeraev — iK 
A limited Demoeraev Hv what loij-ic, then, ih^.os it 
lollow, that because eacii brai ch is limit«»d, one branch 
sliou'd be impure to its crn>trneti',)n ? If this reasoning 
is just, why should not a h«i!:dn»d Commoners be thrust 
iUto the House of Peers, on the score, that a pure 
Aristocracy is incompatible with the existence of a 
limited Monarchy? Why should not even the King 
have associates given him on the plea, that power 
lodged with one individual is incompatible with the 
existence of deli! erative assemldich ? 

" How simple. Gentlemen, is truth — into what errors, 
perplexities, and difficulties are we not plunged, when 
we wander from her paths. Why not consider owr 
Constitution as composed of three different estates, as 
all its ablest expositors have represented, each pure and 
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I .^Brfi'ct in it* nnlnrp, liitl of opposlle fpndpticlM "-Imn In 
nrlliiii, kept !n their places by nllerunle ntlrartinit anil 
-rr pulsion ; ami, Jikp the planets, prpserviiie llieir 
tlKilicms iind oiimplelius ll.nir orhil^, on tliP iiiivaryinit 
)>1nn <(f linrmony flod order t This opiuion, Gciitlemen. 
MemM to have benii forced on Mr. Cannlnt::, hyan iden 
be had formed, that the GovernmeDt could not be 
tarried on, unlexg the cxeeolivo had a control over the 
people in the House of Common*. But whence this] 
novcj doctrine I woiiid ask— tliat tiigtitolloini intended 
for the lienefit of the piibtio, can only be maintained hy 
tbe existence of abnficn? In ray view, this udownright 
* and absolute lyriinny in di,'*gni« ; for whatever may 
be said of the benefit of n control over the people, 
through the medium of the Hoiixe of Commona, may 
be t<ftld, and hns been aiiid, of the benefit of absolute 
despotium, in the hand* of a siogie individnai ! 

" This, however. Gentlemen, is the bonnted Ryslem of 
tirfual representation, which \» no more than a pitiful 

modification of no representation at all a plan to 

Impose upon the weak, for the Wnefit of tbi- interested 
•nd the cunning. It la the same thinu, whether the 
pretended representative body be influenced by one 
man or two hundred; in the lirBl place, it is a disgiiised 
tyranny^ in the other, an odious and dangerous 
oligarchy. 

_" Mr. Canning, however. Gentlemen, says, that this 
■oligarchy — this government of the few, cannot be dis- 
tuibed, becatiM it would be an act of arbitrary io)ustice 
to disfranchise the clo»« boroughs. But I would a«k, 
how would an act ufinjuiitice he thus done to Hie pro- 
prietor.' Tlial law must first be shown to me, which 
fives one man a title (o as much weight in the couuclls 
of his country, an all the inhabitants of Westminster, or 
•f this county, connisting of 1,100,000 souls If his 
borough were disfrnncblned, he would still have q vote 
for his county, »nd that, I contend, is ail the right that 
belongs to him. Bui, GeiitleniBn, if these vested riglils, 
M they are called, are to be preferred to the safety of 
the country, what are we lo (hink of the des]>otism of 
James II? He was an hereditary King— had he nc 
vested rights in the proudest possessions upon earth ? 
Yet, when it was considered that the safety of the stale 
required it, this was no plea, his subjecta at once com- 
pelled him to abandon bis throne— nor did they either 
think il necessary to make him ^nny cumpeniuiilon for 
the loss of il ; for they sent him to beg — (Hear, bear.) 
Oh! SI. Helena! with all luy native and all thy added 
horrors, what a jmradise, what a bed of roses thy r<tck 
must have been in comparisou ! — Ibeysent the infatuated 
lyrnnt to beg bis daily bread from the bitterest enemy of 
■his country ! 

" The imminent danger* incident lo the change are 
Oext put forward dre,'»sed in nil sorts of exagir<'rated 
horrors to alarm you. ItuI surely you must recollect 
that more seiluus alleratJons have occurred in your 
history than those you now call for, and have been 
earried into elTect without in the slightest degree 
endangering the safety of the conimunily. What think 
y«m of the reformation and revolution? what of the two 
unions with Scotland and Ireland? when two distinct 
_ ^nd ancient legislatures were not refarmed, but posi- 
} '"lively subverted— (Hour, bear.) Were not members 



fffvcn In Chester and rnrham. when they compli 
they were nr)t represeolod, Milhont any body urging 
the absurdity of virlnal reprc-eiitalioii ■ Have not 
.Shoreham, and Ailesbury, and Ciickiade, and Gram- 
pound, been disfranchised, without any body iitteringa 
whisper of complaint, without the slightest appearance 
of danger? (Hear, hear.) What should prevent then 
the extinction of other rotten and close boroughs simllary 
ciicnmstauced? Hnt Mr Canning says, he woold 
sacrifice Grampnuud to save old Sarnni ; that is, l»e 
would throw a tub to the whale now and then, prori- 
ded the mass of these places, giving tiovernmeul a 
control over the people, were so preserved intact: 
(Hear, hear,) because he says a popular parliament 
would do now whal a popular ptirlinment did Itrfore, 
subvert the Monaichy. and decapitate (heir King. In 
proof of this, Mr. Caiinine ipioled the resolutions of 
the long parlianieul. Now tJenllemen— I do not 
accuse Mr. Canning of giirliling Iliese resotuiioiis, 
but there is one most material f.irt he forgot to slate, 
which overturns the whole of his reasoning, and give* 
ten-fold weiirbl lo mine ; wtiicli ninlfes his lKibinc«> as 
litrlit as a feather, and fills mine with dainniii£ |irnnf> nf 
llie mi-schiefs of the system I have been attempting to 
expose. He forgot to state of what deseripfinn of 
members this parliament was composed. (Loud cb»^rsi 

The Resolutions voting the House of Lords and the 
Kingly office useless, were passed .Ian, 4, 1649. 

On the 22d of January IliiS, fifty Members of the 
House of Commons were expelled (Vid. Journals.) for 
de.-erling the service of the House. 

On the ^91h of June, 1644, hy an ordinance, two 
hundred members, who had adhered to Ihe King, wete 
disabled from sitting in Parliament, during the esisliD^ 
Parliament. 

And nil and after the .5th of December, lfi4S— hy 
Pride's PurjrPj one hundred and forty-ibree Membcn 
were si-ciudi'd or Imprisoned. 

The rmnaining Members, eigtity-nine in number— 
I Sixteen Coanty V1emheis~Sii Cil^neus — Sisiy-n^ven 

I Burgesses, arroitated tu themselven the .Soi-erelittlly «f 
the Nation, and voted Ihe resolutions alluded to by 
.Mr. Canniug, Dec. 4, I64!l. 

Now comes the jel of my argiuoent, out of the* 
liighlj-iiine -Members, Sixty-seren were returned f"r 
what Bishop Burnett called the Rotten I'art nf Ibe 
ConstilHllon— the Close Boroughs. Such wer» tb« 
proceedings of the Rump of a Borough faetloti tntN 
year 104'.). (See Mr. Column Kashleigh's aU« nui 
admiralde letter to Mr. Canning.) 

Is the same combination now a days ImpuMiiUe, 
Improbable, or bypnlbelical ? Have we forgotleii the 
intrigue in the case of the India Bill, wlien this factiDti 
coalescing made the House of Commons vote conlrar]; 
lo the feelings of tlie King and tlie Mishes of lli» 
People? Wliat if tlie King and a majority of this 
powerful body should unite, what upon earth could carr 
the Country, but the menstire we advocate? 

" I have now Gentlemen, as far as In me l[«s, door 

II my duty to the great cause 1 have so long aod andcoUy 
espoused. Let me again exhort you to lift up yow 
powerful and constitutional voice, to rid the conatiy 
of that system in which you can view Dotbio); M 
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Btwry and perhaps national convuliion, the inevitabk 
of the Undlord nod the teoant, th« dilapidatioD of 
pbe L>()tta|;e, and Ihfi exteotiion of the workhouse. Let 
nyften) be changed, and yoa will nt once exchange 
fte rule of tliojie men who may bare ruined you, and 
irho have Dinsta^it^uredly deluded yoG — who hare ascribed 
iDnrdUlreMiIo at most every cauw but th* real uoe — who 
e, for the la«t seven years, been dinning in your eara 
t your privaliuDs would only be temporary — (Hear, 
le«r ) That the sum of your prosperity waii, indeed, 
whind n cloud — but Ihnt it would only l>e obMiured for 
r>nt~wheu the fact in — Ihat ttie gloom hoM been 
Hlhprinif rl(^|>pr round na from the moment this pre* 
fliction was nindc. (Hear, hear.) Call again, I say, 
far Ihiri change, not of men but of measnrea ; and in tbe 
'rfal dtorehniine of the talent and natural and acquired 
bteKigence of yonr country, yon will, depend upon it, 
■|»d rnlerd, who, governine: in Jniilioe and ec|uity--lo the 
Ipiril (if concilialionnnd sympathy nilh lho«e whof>e in- 
arp entruMcd to their care — will have no other 
jk|rd Ihnn to " ooatter plenty o'er a smiling land "— «nd 
Wiio would think themselves richly repaid — in reading 
teir liislory in the expressive eyes of a happy aod 
^riiii>rtil cnunlry. 

Mr. Fawke^ conclniled, amidst the loudest applause, 
y moving the tpsolntionf>. 
TlH" Hon. KDWABh I'ETRB, in presenting himself 
totbenw^ling'^Hid, "iHlmuM be wanting in llial candour 
■fcich 1 hope will itlways govern my public conduct, if 
y did not come forward and avow ihat I am a rerwnt 
f fionvort to those views which have U-en advocaled this 
' Jay ; and however I may regrel ibal «uch a declnralion 
mpel me (o differ in opinion from many Gentle- 
men, wlnwe opiniouK I respect, yet, when 1 nee th* arm 
~^f power extended, not for llie purpose of eontribntjng 
I lite linppiueHs of the people bnl l» upprt-A< them ; 
|rhtm I aee imd n'itnejMtheselhingM, I feel thai it behoves 
pie to rennnnce my error, and to advocntc the doctrines 
I which 1 have formerly been opposed, I am now 
convinced thai noliiing short of n con^li(nliunHl reform 
^•iiii rpftore thul fympalhy. whicli, to nsc the wonln of a 
ereat ntatexman, onfilit to exiMl between the ropreNenta- 
tlveaand theirconflitueiils, and be an effectnui Mfegunrd 
iiintinst a renewal of those deentruelive meaxureti which 
hflve been «o lung pur^ined. Powerrully impressed wttli 
lltVAC M-ntimentN, 1 beg leave cordially to second the 
r-^>lnli»ns. 

Mr. WOtn'LEY.''- Gentlemen, I fear I fhall be under 
the nece^ily of asking for u great deal of yonr itidnl- 
gence. I come here impressed with feeling-s entirely 
difleient from those which have been e^p^■ssed by niv 
two bouofHlile friends. [Loud disapprolMtion, which 
ooiilhiued till Mr. Fawkes came furwiud and eiiireHted 
Iliff meeltng, as a favnr lo liimsetf, as well aa for the 
wke of Imiiartinlily, Id give a fair hearing lo his honnr- 
«ble frleud-l I know perfectly well Ihnt many of the 
things which T shall advunce are entirety repugnant lo 
your feeling!', that mnny of those who bear me are 
iiodonbtedly very adverse to the opinions I hold in 
politics, and particularly to my opinions oo this sub- 
ject. I have, however, a duty to |)erform. Yon have 
done me tbe honor to place me in a high situation ; and 
if I bav« any gpiulons on political subjects, 1 have never 



shrunk from expressing them before you. (Hear, hear) 
Although they may be unpopular, I throw myself on 
your candour, on your good nature; I ask of you lo 
listen to me with patience, while I endeavour to point 
out to you what I conceive to be the fallacy of the ar- 
guments that have been used by my hotiorable friend*. 
I also beg of you not to take il ill, if 1 f honld use such 
words as " fallacy," if I should tell yon you have tuken 
wrong views of this matter, and that you are now in a 
situation to he duped by specious arguments — (Mur- 
murs.) 1 know very well that esprewions like these 
may be so applied as to irritate the foetiugs ; tliat how- 
ever is the furthest thing from my intentions ; but if 1 
spenk at all, I must speak boldly. 1 am quite sure that 
from all those around me I shall meet with the moat 
perfect silence while I address you ; I know their can- 
did minds, and that of no man more than the honorable 
gentlemen who moved and seconded tliese propositions. 
I will not speak of the eloquence of the honorable 
mover, but I will my that lie bajt put bis argnmenls in 
as candid and fair a manner as I ever heard in my life. 
If he be right in his premises, I perfectly admit bis coii- 
cUisioDs; if it be true that he has described the constitu- 
tion ns it was in tbe best times of our history, you have 
a right, and are perfectly justified, in calling opoa Par- 
liament to reform itself. But I deny his premises, nod 
I shall endeavour to make out to yon, that be has taken 
a wrong view of the constitution as it existed al llmt 
time, lo which we look back as the period when it was 
completely formed. 1 say, thai for four hundred years, 
the house of Commons has been what it i« now. If 1 
shall be successful in proving this— if I shall convince 
you that the present folate of the House of Commons is 
not a slate uf usurpation, eillier on the part of the aris- 
locrncy or the crown, I think 1 may fairly pnl il to you 
what hiis been done during this time ; and I may a^k 
yon whether, during these four hundred years, the 
nation has enjoyed great blessings? — (Laughter.) — 
Now, Gentlemen, in the first place, 1 say, that whatever 
may have been the coni^iilulion of rarliamcnl pievhios 
lo ihe time of Henry Vlilth and Queen Elizabelh, that 
from that time forward direct influence was always used 
, in the House of Commons both by tbe aristocracy and 
I the crown. Previous to thai time, undoubtedly. Parli- 
I unirnt a.-i-^mbled for special purposes, and could not be 
' called Ihe same deycripllon of assembly it is now; but 
I from the lime of thoye Mnnarchs I have meniioned, I 
will say Ihal many uf the boroughs nuw under the iuflu- 
I ence of the aristocracy have been so uniformly. It has 
; been staled, in tbe famous petition from the friends of 
I tbe People, that this was an usurpation, and Ihat these 
places had fallen into a slate of decay. I will state 
some Kome facts in refutation of Ihis assertion ; and to 
begin with Old Sanim. 1 should tie glad that any bo- 
I norable gentleman nould ]>oint out lo me the period 
when Old Sarum was any other than it is now, when it 
was n prosperous and populous place, and when there 
were popular elecliiins in It. I do not believe that can 
be pointed out to me ; and several other bnronghs thai 
are now called rolleo, have for the same period been 
precisely in the same stale. My honorable friend who 
moved the resolutions has pointed to a speech made by 
Mr. Conuiug at Liverpool. Now tber« is another 
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»pm^ch of Mr. tittuiiini^V, to which I heg to rctoi you, 
niH(le in the Hou^e of CommoDsoii the motion of Lord 
John KiiA4oll for reform^ lie there stated that an loni^ 
ae:o ati the end of the 16th century, the Earl of Ei<sox, 
n-.it only nominated both the members for tlie county of 
Slafford, but wrote to the High SherilT to return tiie 
members in erery other siugle borough in that county. 
The i<ame fact is stated concerning both the coanty of 
Norfolk and the borough of. Maiden, by the Duchess of 
Norfolk; and 1 shall cite a few othoi* iusUuccs to the 
Mime effect. It was nhown to you that the state of 
things now existing, be it bad or good, has been [>art of 
the practice of the constitution for many hundred ycarsii 
1 And that (iratton, which is now a rotten borough, was 
made a borough by Henry VI. in the £9th year of his 
reign ; and so s4ion as the time of Henry Vlll. there 
was only one inhabitant in (hat borough: it was in pre* 
cisely the same state as at present. — (Here cousiderable 
disapprobation was expressed by the meeting ) — I am 
perfectly awaro tliat the circumstances I am relating 
mnstap|)ear tedious; but as 1 contend that in point of 
fiict my honorable Frjc*nd is wrong, 1 am bound to 
prove it by fact. 1 will go to another borough in the Isle 
of Wight, Newton ; in the first of Klizabcth, the mem* 
bers for this b<irough were nominated by the Steward of 
the Lord of the barony of Newtun. (Mr. Wortley's voice 
was here drowned by loud and continued expres.'^ions 
of disapprobation. Mr. Wiilan, of Dewsbury, now moun* 
ted the rail of the hustings, and moved his white hat to 
procure silence, but the tumult w<is rather increased than 
diminished by hUi presence, and he therefore withdrew. 
Moon after silence was obtained, aud Mr. Worlley. 
proceeded ] — 

** 1 will not attempt io tire you any longer by these 
tedious recitals of fact, but I ohallenge my honorable 
Friend, at any time aud in any place, to the pro(»f that 
the constitution of this country lias been dilFerent for 
tlie last four hundreit years, as to the influence of the 
aristocracy aud the Crown in the House of (*ommons 

In what 1 liavc further to say, then, I shall take for 
granted, as far as my argimieat goes, and tor the s»ke 
of argument, tiiat I am right in this position. -(Laughter ) 
— That being the cas(>, i will now put to you a few 
questions; 1 ask if this (loveriiment, as it has been 
carried on-H^ ^m not >ip(*akiitg of a party Gtivern* 
menr)— if the Government of Knghind, such as I have 
stated it, has not s(*cured to tlie |>eopie a great nnnil>er 
of blessings? I would next bva leave to refer, (jrentlemen, 
to the speech of Lord John itiissell, when be moved 
bis resolutions in the last Seasion of Parliament, in 
reference to that period to which we all look up as the 
brightest in our aunals — the KevolutitKi of 1688, and 
the abdication of James II. Uiuioubtedly there never 
was a perioc in the history of any couuti y in the world in 
which the persons engaged in a great political transaction 
MO decidedly covered themselves with the bnghte^t of all 
glories — that of havijig saved their country. At that 
time our liberties were fixed, aud 1 find it stated in the 
Udinburgh Review, that this was the era in which the 
xeign of influ nee and of practical liberty be{;an. Look, 
fben, upon the avowal of Lord John Kussc*ll, that if we 
bad then had a reformed House of Commons, that event 
wuold p.obably never have been brought to pass; 



because the influence of certain individuahi Id the House 
of Commons made that House act contrary to the sense 
of the people. 

1 do not mean to say that generally a representative 
body is to speak a language different from that of the 
country. On the contrary I contend, that the Hou>e n( 
(*ommons does actually speak the sense of the ])eople 
(hear, hear,and lauirhtcr ) 'I his iscMitirely a matter of op'- 
nion,but I must beg leave to bring to t lie recolle<*tion of this 
jusembly some particular instancies in which the House of 
Commons did strictly speak the language, the opiniour<, 
and the feelings of the generality of the people. What, 
in point of fact, have been the two great occasions of 
the immense load of debt now laid upon the country i 
The one was the American war, the other was the war 
commencing in I79:if. First, with respect to the American 
war ; 1 must confcf^s that I for one am utterly astonished 
that a country like this should have such diflicultics 
broutirht upon' it l>y so gross an act of impolicy ; it is to 
me quite inccMiiprHiensihle, that this country should not 
have had more wisdom than to act as it did on that 
occasion. I!ut I |Mit it to any body who has read the 
history of those 4lavs, whether that war was not emi- 
nently p<ipnlai r Inhere is a celebrated speech of Mr. 
Bucke'i^, on the loss of his election at Bristol, which 
shows' liim to have l)eon unpopular in that city on ac- 
count of his. havine: been 6pp«)scd to the American 
war. 1 have a right then to assert, that that war in the 
beginniiiiT of It was a popular war; and to a certain 
extent, if wcane loadc»d with debt Ivy that war, the bhune 
is not to In* laid altogether upon tlie House oft ommons. 

Hut it \s as.^»rl(*4i, that before tliut war was concluded, 
it did b<>come unpopular, and that it was carried ou 
longfT than it would have been, if the opinions of tlie 
people had U^en consulted 1 am quite ready to admit 
that— (hear, licsr,) but at the same time I say, that, once 
engaged in war, it is not for persons who are not direct- 
ing the war, and who Imve not quite in view all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, to say what is the best m«ide and 
time of con Indium it. I wish that the neople of England 
would on all future occasions consider lor a moment 
before they enter upon war, the diflirulty of putting an 
<«nd to it ; and, when they have entered upon it, wheth««r 
we may not by hastening the conclusion of war, do mwe 
injury than good to the interests of llii* country. There 
is no occasion on wliich I have not held the same 
language, and I am really to hold it nirain If my honor- 
able friends think it likely that we shall be drawn, either 
by tlie wishes of the government or the people, into the 
present differences among the powers of the C<intiueut. 

I look with as much horror as they can do, and I 
have expressed the same sentiment in my place iu the 
House of Commons, upon the opinions put forth by the 
Sovereigns at Verona. (Cries of hear! hear!) I have as 
great an abhorrence of the language of their Circular as 
any one can have— (hear, hear,) I am anxious to preserve 
the liberties of my own country, and | e.fectly abhor 
their doctrine of interference, (Bravo I) Havinir ssid 
thus much on the American war, I now refer to the 
French war. The greatest number of us can remember 
the commencement of that war, and I think no man on 
earth can doubt that a vast majority of the people at 
this country went along with the government at that 



e in wiilung fbra war wilh Funce _(No. Nu.) VV« 
Jlive u jtnii Ihiii xiibjecl nn aulhorily whiclia greal number 
fifyoa will admit, wiihoiit henitxtioii—tLal^if Mr. t'ot.. ' 
iHe More ibrni once declareil, lluif Ite luid become 
Upopitlar by npjiOHing that wiir. Aeuiii, «-lien tbe war 
p«j< renewed ill \HtJ3, no man cbu d»ubt Uml it wax 
^(lular. My lionnrnble frieud bitn^eJI' hI that tinM . 
excited and aroused our feoUngs at^uiiiet tlie raeuiy. ' 
^Ucar, bear, friiiii Mr. Faukem.) I nin Uterefure 
inlitled to aKtiert that ibat war whs undcrlnken uitti Ibi? 
toniient of rhe people. I my then thai ou iUete great 
pcoatiionM, which in pniDt of fact are tbe ^ntat uniiso of 
Uifl burdeD5 wliicb are laid upon yoii, lite Unii.ve of 
jpDiDmuDs did act ivilb the people, iilihoui^li it is cou- 
^neiided that they do not repreieiit the people Hat 
Jgurn I aak, hiu tbe Houite of Cotnuioiitt diOiie riothiiit;: 
fcr the coiiiitry' (A voice from Ihr crowd excUitiied, 
(•Yen, paxiied Six Acts") Have we. uo j4i»ljtiitMin« iu 
thiii oniiiitry, which have beeo foiilered iHiJ ebertxiked 
W thai Iliiiue ? Are we Qot in puitxiMion <rf perxonal 
flberly ? Llwve we not an admini!<Iralioit of law*, which 
In not only pure, but ^msiiopected ? Do wp not gland 
^^iniaijl a beacon wihom;c the ualion* of Ihd world? — 
i[^l>», of«lel)t, cried « Toioe from tlie crowd.) Am I 
t adil rcg!>in); a [icople one of Ihe grealeiil that evef 

KXiHleJ no Ihe f^cc of tlie earth f Let Ihe House of 
'ommiiiiH be con^tiliited nn it may, 1 jiut it In yon, 
whether ,tlie people are uot iu fact well governed 
.n'hcii my honorable friends talk of reform, 1 have h 
jight to , point tlieiu to the post history of the country. 
3 do not believe lluit ttiey will deny that the tfOTPrnineat 
-Jibs Kome merilM ; that wq have at leaitt an a.«jembly, iu 
which lliere is no proposilion whatever, but would 
^^meel with persons ready to bring it forward and argue it. 
^berc never was in any country such an arena for politi- 
jpil dittcnesian , in whiuh so much ability has been d'u- 

stayed, as iu the House of Commons. That at least 

jHere Mr. Worlley was interrupted by inanifestalions 
jof impatience and disapprobation, which did not 
^beide till the High Sheriff entreated the assembly, if 
they attached any value to free discussion, to tisleii to 
.Mr. Wortley.t There are many persons in this cuun- 
Itry, coQtiooed Mr. Worttey, and I declare myself lo 
*~ i one of the number, who are of opinion, that great 
Ivanlages have accrued to tlte people from the present 
System, and we have a right to ask, what change is pro- 
ipoeed In it 7 We cannot Iw asked to join In a declara- 
ktion, that the House of Commons is unfit to govern 
rlbiiS country, when it has hitherto governed it advanta- 
geously ? We have a right to ask, what kind of reforma- 
Jiou it » to which we must give our consent. The real 
liavtis, that my honorable friends cannot a^ree among 
^lieintelves on any plan, although the present system 
appears U» them so clearly to be bad. Are they prepa- 
Y«d to say that nil rotten boroughs ought to be suppres- 
j»l?— ttoud JiisscH, and shoDti^i of off. offl) Almost all 
f/Uiotie who propose u reform of the Houw of Conunoas 
vouid keep some porliou of that Intluence ^ahisl 
irhich they declaim. I must beg to say, that, liuwever 
ittufe may be the inleutiou of my honorable friends, 
*1 know tbnt there ate severol persons in this country 
who have different motives. 1 do not attribute to Uaein 
any opinions which the; do not avow ; but I say that 



llieii- objects are of such a nalure, that if tli«y are to bf 
brimrht about by a reform of CarliameMt, wich reform I 
will, to the last woment of my life, and lo the Inst dro]. 
of my liiond, resiiM. (Mi»»PK.) Nay more, whfMjever 
those ubjoctH nwy be proposed, I will endeavour to 
draw upon Ibem the opprobriiiw of ))id>lic iridigiiation. 
Noltiin^leHs Imm liwn proposed, as ltn* efl'cctw of ibi" 
fef(>rm, Uiar naliuiiul iinnknipicy, ami a bronrh of fiilli 
wi(b the public crndil<»r. (H<Te tlte hi*seK and riw.fc- 
ralions of olT, ofT' wt»re retu-wed, and eonlinned in 
spite of [Many effiHrts on lits (wrl to be |n*nrd. Mr. 
Worttey retired (n tlw place wliicb lie bad oconpied 
before be begao bis speech, and put on his blue ctoak, 
a[i|mrenlly io despair of being t'urlber beard. Lord 
AMtrwi then appeared in front of the hti.tlings, when thp 
Uaniult immedialflly abated. Several person^lhen called 
upon Mr. Wortlev t'> proceed, and in compliance with 
tliso*ll thMpeofJnin«u threw off his cloaJc and re«ime<l.l 
Gentlemen, — Kver since 1 bepin my connexion witti 
this eonnty. I appeal lo you all, wlielher, if I have mii 
opinion on ^toUtical Mibjecttc, 1 have evw for wit- 
moment withheld it fr^im' you. Ifl am an enemy tu 
eoy of youi opinions, I hove always candidly avowed 
it. I do not ask of you to listen to me as a friend, but 1 
tbiok myself placed in a situation which entitles me lo 
aak of you a hearing.— (Hear, hear; a voice from tlie 
buslines said " be brief." I am told by some person 1" 
-be brief; I will be as brief as I can, and I should liavt; 
been much more brief if 1 bad not met with Jnlermp- 
lion. But the misfortune is, that on an occasion of tbif 
sort I have n difficult part lo play; I have a reluctant 
audience, and if that audience interrupt me, it mtwt ne- 
cessarily lead to grftat delay. There is nothing so very 
agreeable in the situation 1 occupy, (laughter) lo induct- 
me to detain yon one wnele moment longer llian is 
necessary. I wna goinc to say, thai I am not left II 
conjecture what the objects are for which several per- 
sons demand a lieform in Parliament, because ihey 
themselves publicly declare them. Their objects are 
t.itally unworthy, and wonld reflect the utmost tbsgrace 
upon Ihe country; and, I reiwal.thatluthebist honr of my 
life, and the last drop of my blood, I wiH 0|tf)oue liiem. 
" Gentlemen, 1 would aay a word or two, before ! 
sil down, on the subject of placemen in the Hou.-e of 
Commons. It is true that we liave, in the House of 
Commons, a body of eighty-nlne placemen, but they 
have, in point of fact, been reduced of late years, as 
tbei-e were two hundred placemen in the House half a 
century ago. If a place bill had been introduced into 
the House of Commons, that would liave been some- 
thing definit*, and I whoiUd have known the eKtent to 
which the plan of reform would g"- R"' ' cannot join 
my honorable friends In saying, Hiat the House of Com- 
mons is such as ought not Ui cxirf. l atn very far from 
contending that every Ihinc in llie election of menilw..* 
is correct. I Ibiuk that Ki<"»t amendmenl may bemiidi- 
in the mode of eleciing nwmbers of Parliament ; and I 
am more likely to join with my hoBornble friends, lo a 
certain exteni, for the atlaiiimewt of this object, tlian 
tbey would find some ntbcr ppn-sons now listenlnplo 
me. J iiever will consent to pH*s any resoliiUoDS crying 
down the Jionse of Commons iin unfit to take it* -hare^tt . 
carrying on the government, although I may cuuseaUttfJ 
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S4jmc regnlatiuns—I will not call it reform, (laughter) 
bocaiiiie you would expect from me more than I mean 
to e:ive. I do not say that there are no faults or blots 
in the mode of election; no human institution is free 
from imperfection ; but I cannot hold up my hand for 
tliesie resolutions. There is one point on which I will 
t^aya word or two. I must contend against my honor- 
able frieod, that the influence of the Crown is less in the 
House of Commons than it was half a century ago. 
(A voice from the crowd — " Mr. Wilberforce says that 
the influence of the Crown is too great.") — I have the 
greatest respect for Mr. Wilberforce, but I cannot take 
my Opinions from him or any other man. The greatest 
^source of the influence of the Crown has been cut off 
within my memory — 1 allude to that which arose from 
its direct revenue; that source has been entirely cut 
ofl*,and it happens to me to know to a certainty that that 
has materially diminished the power of the Crown in 
the House of Commons. The public press has also 
very considerably diminished the influence of the Crown. 
Look back at the means of information which existed in 
this country thirty years ago — our fathers and grand- 
fathers saw a newspaper once a week, but now, every 
individual in the village informs himself on all political 
matters. Is it possible to suppose that this has not great 
power in counteracting the influence of the Crown? 
The regular publication of the debates in the House of 
Commons has taken plaoe within these thirty years; 
dnrinir the American war they were published by 
stealth. 

But I will not detain you one moment longer; I have 
endeavoured to state the reasons why I cannot agree 
with my honorable friends in the resolutions; and I 
Jjave endeavoured to do it with temper and respect for 
my audience. Whatever may be your resolutions, 
I have my own line ofduty direct before me. I do think 
that the House of <?ommons is able to do its share in the 
irovernment of this country, to the advantage of the 
people; I do think it possible that the three Estates 
should be completely snd perfectly independent of 
<*aoh otiier; and, as the House of Commons possesses 
the greatest share in legislation, 1 think that the Crown 
i^hould have some influence there. — (Muoli disappro- 
Imlion.) 

Lord Milton ))resenfed himself, and was recoired with 
greatapplau*o: he spoke as follows:— ^'Gentlemen, lam 
hapfiy lo have heard the speeches which have been ad- 
f ! ressed to you oti thisoccasion and I am glad that you have 
listeued to them, for it will be to the interest of us all to 
hear the speech of my honorable friend, and that of any 
other person, because our great object is truth, and the 
attainmeijt of truth is impossible unless we have the 
rmeant of balancing arguments on the one side against 
itrguments on the 01 her. For this reason I think you, 
«« an impartiitl body, have done right in hearing my 
•honorable colleague, and if I address you as favourers 
of the propositions that have been read, 1 think you 
have -altfo done right, because from my colleague, with 
all his bisferical knowledge and aoutenessof understand- 
'ing, you have heard every thing that can be advanced 
on that «ide of the question. 1 have been a party in 
oallingyoti together here because I think it most desira« 
Me that the opinions of the people of England should 



be made plainly known on this most important of nati- 
onal questions. Dnring many years— (It is now 16 
years since I was first returned to serve you in Parlia- 
ment)— during a large portion of this time 1 was a deter- 
mined opposer of every thing like Parliamentary Reform. 
If there is any value in consistency, it is now my duty 
to explain to you the groundj? on w'hich my opinions on 
this subject have been changed It is many years since 
I first began to doubt the correctness to my early opini- 
ons on Parliamentary Ueform. 1 then imparted my 
doubts to those nearest to me, and in whose friendship 
and kindness 1 reposed perfect confidence ; but I thought 
you. Gentlemen, the last of all others to be acquainted 
with them. If Caesar's wife must not be suspected nei- 
ther must the character of the representative for this 
county be suspected. I have noi been biassed in my 
change of opinion by personal consiilerations. I mu>t 
not be subservient to your opinions : if 1 am not subser- 
vient to the court, neither must I be subservient to you: 
if I should be subservient to you, you have no security 
against my subserviency elsewhere. (Hear, bear ) 
Therefore although the last time you did me the honor 
to elect me your representative, the suspicions I had en- 
tertained were almost ripened into opinions, I did not 
sufler the slighest hint on this subject to escape me. 
The time is now come when 1 must give to you the 
grounds on which I have changed my opinion. in 
the first place then the transactions of the year 1817, 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act on pretences 
obtained by the meanest and most scandalous proceed- 
ings —(Hear, hear)— by sending spies amongst the peo- 
ple forthe purpose of exdtrng^hemtotumult, then taking 
advantage of that tumult to raise tyrannical measures, 
and the success which those delusiims had in the House 
of Commons, first induced in me the suspicion^ that the 
inferior classes of the people at least were not those who 
could look for protection to the House of Commons. In 
1819, when the country was trying the great experiment 
of returning to cash payments, the difficulties attending 
which measure the minister must Imve seen if he were 
fit to govern the country — the imposition at such a time, 
when the nation was crying aloud for reduction and re- 
trenchment, of thiee millions of fresh taxes, hicreased 
the suspicions which had been previously raised In my 
mind. The memorable 16th of August, and every thing 
which grew out of it— the Six Acts, (Hear, hear) which 
converted the last year of his Majesty's reign, that ought 
to have been a year of jubilee, into one of indelible 
disgrace, and which have destroyed in many material 
parts the constitution of the country— the facility with 
which the House of Commons lent itself to those mi- 
nisterial measures, by which personal liberty was res- 
trained, by which (and the Act yet stands In the statute 
Book) magistrates have a right to search private dwel- 
liBga for arms— the passing of these Acts, I say, con- 
firmed my suspicions. Last of all, let me call your 
attention to those transactions, which more than any 
other in ray recollection, and perhaps In the history of 
the country, excited the feelings of the people — the 
transactions relative to her late Majesty: 1 desire yoa 
will bear those in mind.— (Loud cries of hear, hear.) 
. For, although the propositions against the Queen never 
agitated specifically la the House of Cummont, a 
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motion waa made in (he beginning of the year I^21, by 
Mr. John Smith, praying that the Crown would order 
her Majesty's name to be restored to the Liturgy. I asic, 
if that question had been entertained in this castie-yurd, 
how many hands would liave been held up against 
it? (None, none.) But what was the ease in the 
House of Commons? Not the slighest impression 
was made, no persou^ voting for this motion except those 
who may be called the regular opponents of the present 
adoniniKtration, Not a single individual — at least 1 shall 
be perfectly safe in saying, that not five individuals 
voted for this motion, who are not in the list of the 
regular opposition. These things show tliat the opi* 
nions of the people at large have not that influence in 
the House of Commons, whieh I say they ought to 
have. (Hear, hear.) I will not go the length of say- 
ing that every opinion which may be accidentally and 
for the moment entertained by the people at large ought 
to act upon the House of Commons, so as to be adopted 
by them implicitly. But when opinions are deliberately 
and universally entertained by the people — as in the 
case of the prosecution of her late Majesty — (I ask you 
if your opinion has undergone any change on that sub- 
ject? and if not, it was not a hasty opiniou) — when 
opinions, I say are so formed, they ought to have an 
influence upon the House of Commons it seems to me, 
indeed, that a House of Commons ou which the opinioiie 
ef the people have no efiect, is no House of Commons 
to any oseful purpose. (Hear, hear.) 1 will read to 
jfOO the opinions of one of the wisest men this country 
"ever^iW'; but who did not enjoy during the latter part 
-of his life that popularity which I think throughout his 
whole life he deserved : — 

^' A vigilant and jealous eye over executory and 
judicial magistracy ; an anxious care of public money ; 
an openness, approaching towards facility, to public 
complaint : those seem to be the true characteristics of a 
Hoose of Commons But an addressing House of Com- 
mons, and a petitioning nation ; a House of Commons 
full of confldence, when the nation is plunged in despair ; 
in theotmost harmony with ministers, whom the people 
re(rard with the utmost abhorrence ; who vote thanks, 
when the public opinion calls upon them for impeach- 
ments : who are eager to grant, when the general voice 
demands account; who, in all disputes between the 
people and ac'ministratioii, presume against tlie. people ; 
who punish their disorders, but refuse even to inquire 
into the provocations to them; this is an unnatural, a 
monsfnrous state of things in this constitution. Such an 
assembly may be a great, wise, awful senate ; but it is 
not to any popular purpose a House of Commons." Now 
then I ask, resumed his lordship, whether there is any one 
allegation which I have read to you, that may not be 
predicated of the House of Commons, you have now 
before you? i ask you, if they have had*^ a vigilant 
and jealous eye over executorv and judicial magistracy!*' 
if they inquired into the conduct oi the magistrates and 
yeomanry of Manchester! (No, No.) I ask, if they 
bad **an anxious oare over public money," when they 
voted the Duke of Clarence the arrears of an annuity 
which he had rejected ? Have they had *' an openness, 
approaching towards facility, to public complaint?" 
Did not they heap upon the state those infamous acts> 



even after the pretences on which they were irmunded 
had passed awayf Have not they, **in all iliyputc*s 
between the people and adminisiration presumed against 
the people? Have not they presumed that the people 
of Manchester mu.^t have been wrong, and the magis- 
trates and yeomanry ri^ht ? 1 ask if the Hoa^e of C4)m- 
mons to which I sit does not answer to the de^icriptioo 
I have read to you ? And again, 1 ask you, if that is 
not *'an unnatural a m<»niitrous state of things in this 
constitution?" (Loud cries of hear, hear.) 

Now, gentlemen, my hon. friend and colleague has 
asked — *' Why do you not purpose certain ^jiocihc 
plans?" 1 answer, that a meeting of this desoiiption, 
unaccustomed to deliberate, and not capable of eu(eriii^' 
into the details necessary fur carrying any plan of re- 
form into practice, is not a fit place for the proposal of 
plans. We say that things are not as they ou^ht ta be, 
and we refer it to an assembly, where the subject must 
be examined with great labcii*- and patience, by persons 
capable of historical research and calm deliberation, to 
provide the remedy. All we want is, to impie.^ui.on 
that body (if any thing coming from the people can be 
impressed upon it) that this is a matter into which they 
ought to inquire. My hon. friend has asked sgdUi, if 
the three estates in the constitution must not neces-' 
sarily act upon each other? Undoubtedly, they must. 
You mightas well suppose of the diflerent planets wbicb 
travel round the sun, that each must not have some 
effect upon the other, as that the King, Lords, aqfd Com- 
mons must not have a mutual influence. Uutth^re may 
be circumstances affecting one of these bodies, whioh 
it is necessary to enquire into, and to remedy. — Gentle- 
men, most extraordinary doctrines are held on this sub- 
ject. It was said the other day, in the House of Com- 
mons, that the influence of the Crown was nece8sa!y to 
counteract the increasing Intelligence of tlie fwople. 
When 1 hear this>'aid by a minister of the crown, uuJ 
by a man asamiable and honest as any that eiisis (though 
1 never agreed with him on a public question in my life) 
— the brother of mv Lord Grantham — it becomes nie 
to look ahout, and see what will be the cunsequei;ce o<f 
the country acting on principles like these. Kly hon. 
friend and coileugue desires us to look at the iuHueuce 
of tiie press. Hut why< Ihere are two sides of the 
prets (Bravo ) I e^k my hon. friend if he ever heard 
of a certain paper c<tiied '* John Bull." (LauglUer) 
A great many cf the hrgnmentb which he Iiils u^^ed a. e 
no ar^ument.s at all when you come to examine them, 
and especially this as to the press. Undoubtedly a i-TQut 
deal more information exists among the people iiuv* 
than there did hair a ceoturyago ; but I ask why tCie 
influence of (he puLhcations en one side niay not Le as 
great as on the oilier? When one sees some ui the 
paper» which come from tae e-pecial patr<nis ol M.c.al 
order — (laughter) — when I see the John Fliiil pr\iii&;' 
into the secrets of private families in ordei to maiiitam 
the purity of the press, — I cannot but have Mune su>j. i- 
cions, that if the gentlemen who use tlie.-e iUL'-itineiidi 
were to think soberly and impartially on the ^ubiec•^, 
they would be of the same opinion of whion tili:^ mt^eiUi^ 
seems to be. (Hear, hear.) 

Having stated to yon, gentlemen, the reasons which 
have made me a concert to the cauoe of sylmi ib 4:;iiicd 
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parliamentary reform, biwI itbuerved on sonM of the 
sTHtmnPiib of my bon. oollr'Htrne, I proceed to notice 
oiljcrain whicli tlwrc iftagroHl deal of luxlorical truth. iVlml 
tie iiitit loM yiiu wtlh reniiect to (he long existence of 
linrimtfliKi id tmHoiibledty (rue: nml I iira^t agree with 
hill), that iioder the ^tre^ienl liyNteiii the i-uuntry has um 
llii- "hole ettjojii! a pr^nl share of prosperity — an 
iii{runiei)t cpriainly very p<m-erful on hi^i Ride of the 
qiii':<itioti. Kilt when my hon. friend tttated, that tii« 
Karl of E:o»ex iwiil a mandate to the High Sheriff of 
SiiilFiird, to Ctilurii Il»e niemhoM for thitt county, he 
fln-jhl to have nhowii that the reii|;ii of Elizabeth, in 
whieh Ihi- fuel ocriirred, was oiw iu which the ouuiitry 
enjoyed a preat poriioii of liberty Iu Iliat rejpH there 
was a great poilioii of cxteniiil friory, but it ought to 
hive been eiitnni, to make the artruineiit availing, that 
ihTB M-as itlso a ^eat nhaie of Mlwrly. 

(ientlemcn, if I have any ndviop ti> plve on this oeca- 
fi')ii, I advi.'io moderatiiiii. Great Ciiiisi^M have Hehlum 
b^-eii earried by hoat. In all our ooiiduet aa reformers, 
ue ■Uould url iiptvn Ibe preeejil of eeripliire — " he wise 
n« serpents', and hiirmless as doves," (Hear, hear) 
We must have no ^11 mixed up with onr /.eal ; wc muni 
bai-e uo eye (o person — let no persuual I'oelin^ enter 
into our niindii. We moHt oast aside all prejtidiees, and 
have In vietr only titicli measures as will be advaiiia^e- 
ons (o the piildkr, And Mioh as are capable of bein^ cur- 
ried info e:(«cii1ioti without difhculty, without ilaiitrer, 
and wilhont eoiifusiou:— without ditiieulty, because we 
iJiiKht always to proportion our effortu to our means ; 
without dauger, liecause, if there is something: bod in 
the eonslitutioii, i agree with my honorable friend that 
there is much good, and we oiig^ht not to hazard the 
latter in oar ntlompls to amend (he former; without 
conftison, beennse that isof all thinifs Ibe woint- Con- 
fusion is bad in itself, but ilis worae because it invariubly 
leads to tyrsunyiaslate of anarchy alwayaendsiu tyranny 
We have seen f bis in our own times, nud in all affes. In 
the middle of the ITth century, when the reuiaius of the 
bong Parliament, usurping the functions of the whole, 
threw the country into confusion by their violent 
nieai^uierf, this confusion was succeeded by the pre- 
dominance of the army and of Oliver Cromwell- We 
have seen the same thing within our own day in another 
couitlry ; and, depend upon it, if the same experiment 
were to be repented here, it would be attended wiib the 
enmeresuh. Forthefie reasons, gentlemen, I recommend 
that you should temper your xeal with uiudenttiou, that 
^on should not aim at what it ie beyond your means to 
attain. Whatever Is in my power, 1 uudoiihtfldly shall 
do: and, in the present state of tlu^ country, I do 
t»'iive that a reform io parliament is the only meaMire 
which can prevent (he estjtblishmenl of a government 
Mometiiing like arbitrary. Indeed, it is nut possible to 
f^labtisb a tyranny more odious, and at tbe same time 
more nfe to Ibe tyrant, tlian when the forntN of n free 
con.'t lution become the instruments of despotic power ; 
( Heiir, hear!) — because tyranny of snob a discrlption 
lias nothing iR i( which excites a people to resislance. 
Ipi n tyniniiy carried on under tlie form of liberty, there 
cannot be uiitertained even that aort of dfsfiorulin^ hope 
(if I may osc the term), that the nation will riw and 
destroy it. 



For those reasons, then, getttlemea, which I Iwve 

stated, I have become a ooDvert to Pa rli amenta ry Bs- 

form, For that other r*a»on which I have urged, 1 nin 

for pursuing our ot^ect with tlie greatetit moderation, 

but not without equal zeul. (tieiir, hear.) I bare now 

nothing fiirtlifrr Io say, gentlemen, tlian (o (bHtik ymi 

lor tlie great indulgence with which you have lietc«i«4 

Io me. (Great applause.) 

I Marmaduke Wyvill, h^u). M. P.—" I should oot o> 

almost any other oocawon have come forward, after tin 

powerful areumeuts which have been soeluqueullyitrged 

iu support of the rosobitjons which luive been offered 

to your consideration ; but I owe It to consistency tv 

the opinions I have e^-^r niHiivtained on this most im- 

fiorlBut «inbtt>cf, to eircr a few observutious upou it, — 

The Hon. UeuiJeman who preceded tho Noble Lord 

who has pist i^okeii, ctMitpndi l>efore you, that because 

Hbiisos has existed in the iH(M»se of Cuinmuns fur HOU 

years, that Iliey Itave cea«ed Iu be usurpations, and In 

fact onght not to he removed. Hut I think it is tnnch 

morn reasonable to draw a very diirerenl Inference from 

these pn^iiiiws. The loni; continuance of the evif aeenis 

to me to furiii.-ha powerful addilional n-asou fur renov- 

iiie: it. tiul though the Hon. Member admits and jtu- 

, titles on tlie frcotind ul )uue usage, the existence of ■ 

I foreign influence in (lie very fMiuolructjon of Ibe Honae 

of Commons, he still i^ontetids that upon all great ucc«> 

I sious, that House, as at present cuustituteil, speekes the 

" senrwof the people. It were easy todisprove this aaaer- 

; thin by an appeal to nueaerous facts, but it will be only 

" necessary (o remind you of Ilip facility with wlilcb the 

ii House of Commons passed the Habeas Corpus Suspen- 

|i wion Bills upon the most futile pretences, and to the 

I procfedings relative to her lute Majesty, which were a ( 

" direc( varwnce and in o^n opposition to the udIvw 

, sally and loudly expressed opinions and feelings of the 

I people. Thismarkcddiscre|Hincy in opinion betweeDtbe 

House of Commons and those who ought to be tbetr 

constituents, can be referred to no cause but thai of a 

corrupt and overwhelming influence, of which the 

safety and prosperity of the country requires tbe exler- 

minalron. — Genllemeo, — Tbe honorable Memlier baa 

urged as a proof of his assertion, that the House of 

Commons speaks the sentiments of the people, tliat tbe 

American war was popular io its origin ; let us aee what 

the object of that war was, and what were the caoaw 

which produced it. It was a wicked and barefooed 

atteinpt to enforce taxation without repre^teDtatlun. 

■Such was (he American war, and yet we are to be told that 

it was in accordance with the popular feeling And aalo 

the war with France in 1W3, to which tlie houurmUe 

.Member has also referred, in support of his prapoct- 

tions, I hftve no hesitation in asserting, that it ww 

undertukeu to prevent a reform, similar to that yoo are 

DOW seeking, it was the strenuous exertions made bf 

tlie friends of tbe people to efTect this great object, 

which ioduced Ihe Ministry of that day to plunge the 

nation into that most sunguioory and niiuotis wmr. 

So much for the argument drawn by the Hon, Member, 

from the popular character of these wum. If kma 

heen said that if you remove tlie rotten Borougttl VOn 

will have no men of talent lo represent you, and AM 

you will drive all men of ability out of the UouMtf 
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Commons. Rtil la this a bnw and groundless wperxinn 
upOD (he people of Eogland. who, I am sure, have both 
the virtue to prefer, and the ahility to select men of talent 
and of integrity to protect their ri^htii, and take care of 
Iheir JalereMtain Parliament. But it is further conlended. 
that reform at present is tmoecessary, because forsooth, 
the influencK of the Crown in diminished. In reply lo 
thi.* a»i«rtIon, I oppose the followinf^ plain facts: — In 
llie year 1793 the whole sum raised by taxes was 17 
millions; the poor rale wan about 2 millions. In the 
year I8i!I this oounlry paid in taxes BO million:*; and 
the amount of the poor rate was then raised to 7 millions. 
N'ow 1 think that no person who ponsiders the efTeot 
which taxtlion b&s upon the palronaee of the Crown, 
can, for H moment doubt, whether lliat influence has not 
been greatly increased, fienllemen,— I will notoconpy 
more of your time; I will only in conclusion say, that 
if auv jwrson should demand of me to what extent I 
would go In rpdueind this inflnenre, my answer is — 
until the whole of its corrnpling influence is completely 
eradicated. — (Loud and continued cheers.) 

R. M, Beverley, (of Beverley,) Esq, in a maiden 

•peech, which wiis listened to with profound attention, 

and received with the warmest expressions of public 

approbation, said that he had determined not to take a 

part In thi-< day's discussion, and nothing conld have 

made him alter that determination but (he extraordinary 

arguments tliat had been brought forward by the hi>n. 

member for Yorkshire ( Mr. Wortley), which, from their 

peculiar weakness had encouraged him, incompetent as 

he was to euter_the lists against him. If any thingcould 

have strengthened him in the determination of silence 

' e had previously made, It was hearing the splendid and 

iagHi6cent eloquence of the hon. mover of the address, 

r it ill became him to be harnessed in the car of reform 

li so stately and proud a steed as (he aogoveruable 

Wloric of Mr. Fawkes: — 

"That mighty courser of etherlal race 

" With neck in thunder clothed, and long- resounding 

pace." 

Id( when he had observed that the noble lord had 
mitted answering some of the arguments of the hon. 
lember for Yorkshire, he could not resist the temptation 
B felt of himself answering that hon. speaker, seriatim, 
ipd following him step by step through the bog of cor- 
' iption, at last come In the firm ground on which he 
«ted his own principles — (Loud cheers.) And be felt 
lofident that even his weak ha'nd and feeble breath 
rntd throw down the tinsel fabric that hon. speaker 
1 reared. 

The hon. gentleman had founded his arguments mainly 
I the antiquity of the abuses, and seemed to plume 
maelf prodigiously, that they were as ancient as the 
me of Henry Vlll ; but if the antiquity of the thing 
Kre an argument in its favour, he (Mr. B.) had a much 
r weapon supplied to him by that very argument; 
f be could go so far back as the lime of William the 
jonqueror— he could go back near a thousand years, 

I remind the hon. gentleman that when William of 
rmandy demanded the kingdom of the lawful 

lOnarch, Harold, and founded his demand on an old 

II that nobody knew any thing about — Harold returned 
ipswer, that if such a will was genuine, it was utterly 



illegal, because It bad lieen "absque general! senafus 
et popiili Anglic consensu." — " without the general 
con.'<ent of the people and parliament of England"— 
(hmr, hear,) a clenr proof ihat the consent of the peo- 
ple and the parliament united were considered essential 
in thos(! d»ys; thoncrh in tliese days such an opinion ii 
u n form mite I y not much in vogue; and it would take up 
too much time to wade Ihroittfli all the tyrannies of 
Rnel'sh history to prove how tlint right had been lost in 
the halcyon days of liberty nod hiippiness under Henry 
VIII. This appeared a miserably inauspicious lera on 
which to found the origin of the present perfect eyslem 
of corruption. Henry VI 1 1. was by most people consi- 
dered one of the most execrable and merciless tyrants 
that had ever sat on the throne of any country under 
Heaven, thai tyrant who hnd killed ( wo Queensand broken 
another Queen's heart ; for whatever the hoo. member 
for Yorkshire might think of this founder of the blessings 
ofeorruption,he(Mr. Beverley) could never think that 
j the freeholders of the conoty of York, were too fond of 
any King that had broken any Queen's heart. — (Loud 
cheers, and cries of " No, no.) 

But thisargument, drawn from (h»nntiqnHy of abuses, 
might have been u*ed, and Indeed always has been used 
against every reform, and every alteration of abuses, 
however gross, profligate, and abominable. This was 
the argument that was used again»V Christianity, and 
this would be the argument u.sed a^ihst that first and 
best of all reformers — the founder oP the Christian 
religion ; if he now were lo appear amoogsl ns, for ilir 
first lime in the kingdom of Engthnd', and to preach 
those unpalatable doctrines of radical rcJbrm, in which 
all present professed to believe; and: IG it could be sup- 
posed, that the House of Commons were all I'ngnns 
ioiitead of Christians, there is very Rttledoubt but Hint 
the Gospel, if now produced for the-lirst time within 
the walls of St. Stephen's, would bevotvd false, scandal- 
ous, and seditious. — (Laughter.) It »houfd not be for- 
gotten that there never was a greater reformer Hiho 
Christ — the poor man's friend, the advocate of unive^^al 
liberty, the enemy and the opposer of aristocrntlcnl 
pride, profligacy, and corruption. — (Hear, bear.) 

The hon. gentleman had talked a great deal about (he 
blessings we had enjoyed of late years under the present 
system; but it would seem that difi'erent people hud 
wonderfully different opinions of the meaning of a 
blessing, he (Mr. B.) could not rank the six acts and 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and all the 
minor afflictions and mean oppressions of the ministry, 
amongst blessings ; he never could reckon that celebra- 
ted lawgiver, the late Marquis of Londonderry, aa a 
blessing, nor could he conMnt to enrol amongst the kind 
dispensation of providence, that other wonderful patriot 
nod prodigious stntesmnn, l.ilely dropped down from 
Heaven, into Hie shoes of tiie \la quis of Loiidooilerry, 
he means Mr. Canning. So that what some people 
thought blessings, others, by n misnomer, perliiips, would 
call curses. — (Lood cheers and laughter.) 

The hon. gentlemnn had staled on some writer's 
authority, that if Hie House of Commons had been re- 
formed and had expressed the wish of the people at the 
time of the revolution, that trlorioiiw event never would 
have taken place, as the mas^of the people were deci- 
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dedly advert to ohaogiug the lawful dynasty; that might 
be true ; but it should never be forgotten for an instant, 
that Ihe cause of a revolution could never liave occurred 
under areforined House of Commons : (Hear, hear,) the 
tyrant James 11. would never have dared to attempt to 
overthrow our laws and our religion, if awed by the 
voice of the |)eoplee3^ pressed in a pure parliament; and 
though the revolution would not have happened, that 
would have previously happened preferable to a thou- 
sand revolutions, namely a reform of the House of 
Commons, and for which we have been labouring and 
toiling ever since the revolution. (Applause.) 

The same answer would apply to that moie specious 
and more hackneyed argument, used by the hon. gent. 
**' that we oannot injustice accuse the House of Commons 
of burtheniug the country with the increase of the na- 
tional debt, when that increase was caused by the 
American and French wars, that were so eminently 
and notoriously popular ; for we should endeavour to 
speculate how- the proposal for war would have been 
received in a really reformed House; there might have 
been great enthusiasm and a great clatter about glory 
and all that specious nonsense, buta little cool reflection 
would have .shown the reul representatives of the people 
that they could not pay for their glory, and after a 
suflicient parade of threatening speeches,. it Is certain 
they would Imivc sat down, preferring economy and 
safety, to e&travaganee, bankruptcy, and renown. — 
(Hear, hear ) 

There was one part of the hon gentleman's speech 
which he woiiid advert to with more satisfaction, or to 
5|>eak more properly, with a'hope of satisfaction, since 
the language in which the hon. gentleman had couched 
that ]mrt of bus speech, had been involved in so much 
obscurity and mystery, that he did not feel himself enti- 
tled to speak with decision in its explanation, he alluded 
to that part of the hon gentleman's speech in whicli he 
•bad talked of co-operatintr with the views of the reform- 
ers, if they only went so far as preventing all placemen 
from sitting in theHou»e, and abolishing aJl unnecessary 
places — in whicli be had said, that he perhaps would 
join ill urging.a '^ IMace Bill in the House," (here .Mr. 
Wortley denied helmci ever said or meant so, and after 
some desHltorv conversation, Mr. Beverley proceeded 
to sny) *'if tin* hoii. member for Yorkshire speaks un- 
decidedly ou this subject, let us know his real views on 
this disputed point, lor it is very diflioult to get at his 
real intentions and wishcK; and if he will propose a 
PUce Kill in thi^ House, then 1 think wealiall feel satis- 
ti^'^d in his conduct, and approve of one part of liis 
pcjitieai career at least. 

.iiulof his di*cidedaud>^inhesitating opinion of another 
•subject we can have no doubt, since the hon. gentleman 
most [>(ainly and distinctly.«tated, without any modifica- 
tion, tluit he did not think the power of the orown had 
increased of late years ; it would not be neiscssary to 
l;ring more than one answer. to* this, when it wias^ remem- 
bered that that very Htmsc Of Commons itself, that 
purely modified, that perfectly oonstltuted collection of 
.M*nators gifted with all wisdom and all virtues, the praise 
ami glory and envy of the universe, had itself declared, 
at the end of the Ainmcan war, that the^' Powarof the 
liuwn had increased, was increaaing, and ouglit.to be 
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diminished." What would the hon. gentleman say to 
this? Surely he would not set his opinion against that 
of the House of Commons, whose proper corruption and 
excellent system of bribery he so much admired ? (Hear, 
hear.) If he did so. It was lamentable to see two such 
friends at variance — it wtuD distressing to see a diflerence 
and a contention between the great fountain of truth 
and its chief apostle. (Loud applau.<e and laughter.) 

The hon. gentleman had further t>bsorved, that if the 
influence of the crown liad increased, there might be set 
against it the force of popuhvr sentiments, and tJie means 
of conveying those sentiments in the publicnewt^apers; 
but what, in the name of truth, wa.^ a newspaper, or ten 
thousand newspapers, if the spirit of liberty was wanting r 
(Hear, hear.) The spirit of newspapers might pos- 
sibly be the most glaring; proof of slavery and despot- 
ism ; in no country is a newspaper published with greater 
accuracy than in China; the IVkin (iaxette comes out 
with great pomp and solemnity every day, and ia read 
with avidity among thelhree hundred millions of that 
enormous empire, and yet in spite of this popular 
newspaper, there is not a more rascally, bare-faced, and 
intolerable despotism under the canopy of heaven, than 
the Government of China ; for where the rigbla and 
liberties of mankind are wanting, the public voice is of 
no use, and the press and its blessings are then like 
rain on the sands. (Hear, hear.) In praise of the 
House of Commons, the Honorable Gentleman argueil 
that it was a great arena of eloquence ; but what wan 
the eloquence of the pari lament compared with the mag- 
nificent and eternal rlietorJc of C'icero and Demostlieiies - 
The eloquence of the English House of Commons could 
nomore be compared with the great standards of tvrec Ian 
and Uoinan oratory^ ^than a farthing candle can -wiih 
the sun ; and for thisjilain anil well-known reason, that 
where the vc ice of the people is not all powerful,eloquence 
can never go beyond a certain |>oint, there can reign a 
false and specious sort of rhetor'c ; but so far ayd no 
farther, and till the wishes of the people arc bui eslFHineH, 
perfectly free and absdiutely predoiniimnt/we can never 
expect to hear oratory. farther advau<'cd than'its infancy, 
or {lerfeclly heyond its rudiments. Ti.<» Noble l^ord, iu 
answering his liononiiile cnllea^ue, had alluded, .perha|M, 
somewhat too learnedly, to the course of *tlie planets 
around the sun, and (here was one planet whose motions 
he had said ought to be strictly watched, lest Jt should 
disturb the harmony of tlie system ; without entering 
into astronomical explanations, it might be^oiijei*tureil 
that this heaveni}' body was not (uu; of the regular 
planets, but rather a violent and outrageous comet, 
flaming in eccentric orbits thrcuigh the frightened realms 
of space, adding nothing to the beauty, but much to tin* 
terror of the system, and shaking fr^im lis horrid head 
pestilence and war. This was the body 'that ought tu 
be watched ; this was the dangerous cancer of corrup- 
tion that jeopardized all it approached, and which ought 
only to be removed and annihilated, that the whole 
system might be.perfect in its'harmony, undeviating ia 
its rul^s, and fearing nothing from too much attractiou, 
or too much violence. (Loud cheers.) 
rHaving thus discussed the principal positions of the boa- 
orable gentleman, there was one more argument that 
ought to be alluded. to, becaune it appeared to have moie 
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^r^g;ht, than any that the honorable gentleman had 
1; .^ught fori^'ardfl: Itisnot uncommon fo hear it^aid, in 
Answer to the cry for parliamentary reform, that, our 
demand is plainly ftuperflhouj*, for if we have any 
grievances, we have three means* of redress; if your rights 
and liberties are invaded, say they, go to the courts of 
law, and you will be reinstated by the usual course of 
justice; but if that should. fail, then appeal to the Ilouse 
•of Commons; should a parliamentary application fail, 
'the voice and unanimous cry of the people in your favour 
will bring ymi redress, and heal your wounds. Let it be 



the most important question that can agitate the snl)jecfs 
of .a free state, it %vould perhaps be necessary llmt I 
should offer some apolosry for the lil>erty I have Iniieii : 
bwt^/it is by the consideration that the voice of every 
freeman is requisite to swell the aggregate effect of 
public opinion, that I have been induced to offer 
i my^lf to your notice, not merely on my own iM^hall, 
I but on thte behalf of numbers in this county, who hav« 
requested me to attend this meeting, and to b<»nr test- 
mony to their ardent devotion to the cause of KadicH( 
Reform. In this cause i aliould be as unwillinijr as hwy 



answered to this, that except in the ordinary cases of ;| man to perceive the effects of union destroyed by any 

objec- ! captious dispute about terms, provided that the gre«t 



meum et tuum the courts of law are as suspicious and 
tlonable places to expect to find equity in as any in the 
.kingdom; for if it be some case of particMilar and extraor- 
dinary importance, such as the case of the Manchester 
;[^lots or the Manchester murders, or whatever it is proper 
io call. them, you nuist be out of your senses to hope to 
have justice done you by the lawyers; that sly race of 
'mellifluous orators, who, having well emptied your purse. 



object of a Keform, cummensurate with the evils to 1m» 
redressed, is constantly kept in view. And though 1 
am free to confess, that if 1 had drawn up the rerjoln- 
tions which have been read to you to-day, 1 should havM 
employed other language, and had recourse to a more 
detailed view of tlie subject ; there is nothing in the 
resolutions to which I can obj<*ct, provided the terms 



and exhausted your patience, lead you through a maze |: used are permitted to liear their natural significarioii. 



and their unsophisticated meaning. They contain a 

! plain declaration that the House of Commons as at 

; present constituted, represents neither the wishes nor 

' the interests of the people; and they demand a speedy 

and effectual reform, as the only remedy of which thi^ 

evil admits An effectual reform must be one that shall 

go to the root of the evil ; and effectually eradicate even 

the germs of .latent corruption — and this effectual 

reform is all that the most ardent Reformers require. 

With respect to the Constitution, of which we havo 

heard so much to-day, 1 have merely to observe, that 1 

can Qntl no traces of its existence at all, except in sucrh 

public meetings as the present— (Hear, hear.) I wa*? 

taught in my youth to venerate it as something almost 

exceedintr tiie'|)erfection of mortal wisdom ; but I have 

found it. in more mature years, to he little m«jre than a 

creature of fancy, an imaginary bird of paradi?^e, said tci 

have )>een seen here, and lieard of there; but assnndly 

not existing in the sanctuai ic»s which have hvou supposed 

to be its {leeuliar residence— (iiear.) Yes, in \n\\A\c 

assemblies some traces of its ancient lustre may b:* sce:i ; 

and 1 trust it will be fnstorcMl ihoro, unlit tl e laten/ 

flamij revives in every bosom, r.rd n»animates a ilrr.oi)- 

ing land. l*(»or, indeed, would be my estiinalion of timt 

Constitulion. if it wrre what tl,e G«Mitleman on my riirht. 



of error, disgust, and disappointment, and leave you to 
bewail your misfortune or to sink Jnto despair; for with 
the lawyers and the judges, power has too much influence; 
and having talkeif so much of our sovereign lord the 
king, it is to be feared they are inclined to act for him 
also. (Cheers ) From the courts of law you hurry 
with a petition to. the Honse of ^Commons, confident 
tbat the representatives of the, people will listen to your 
prayer and be feelingly alive to your grievances; but 
there your petition is received with respect indeed, and 
having gone through some little mock solemnities, it is 
.ordered to lie on the 'table, in the blessed hope of 
everlasting rest ; or'if more than usually importunate, it 
"19 voted a seditious performance, and sent out into the 
•streets by a large majority. (Hear, hear ) As a last 
resource, you go with your melancholy story to the 
people, that high and enthusiastic, and generous iieciple, 
the people of England) who give you their sympathy, 
their energies, and thtMr good wishes: Rut what more 
can they do to. help you? — F'or you are called seditious, 
and asked why you do not go to tlu^ proper place, the 
courts of law. ? Thus we are bandied about without 
hope or "help, every one strikes us off with his racket, 
and tells us to go to somebody else ; that other person 
begs we will go to the pro|>er person ; that proper 
person cannot Ik* found for love or money; and tluis I hand (Mr. Wortley) has depicted it. His armiment 
^having wasted all our energy to arrive at the fountain , that you should continue slaves, beeansp yoci have been 
of justice, we are compelled to give up the pursuit, and slaves for 4(H) years; and that the length of an u.-mpa 




thi» inpM'enoi' 
I. 



trictly attendea to, wnen your gricv 
be listened to, when your rights will Ix? cherished, and 1 regret himself he has made, when he sees the 
your prayers and petitions, your hopes and your wishes, 'to which it leads. He said, aaroinst certain nioilcs of 
no longer despised ; and na longer insulted-,; — all which .Parliamentary Ueforni he would contend to tlie last 
alone can come to pass in a thorough and radical reform |! hour of his existence, and to the last drop oC lii> blood, 
of the House of Commoos,-^f which I am proud to own The first part of this declaration is praise-worihy : l*o.- 
myself a zealous though inadequate advocate." (Loud I an honest man would constantly oppose what l.e deemed 
^nd reiterated plaudits.) j to be erroneous, with ail the pertinacity of a steady 

Mr. Wooller immediately stepped foiward and said.; ( adherence to the truth ; but when he talks of oppo>insr 



** Gentlemen, on presenting myself for the first time to 
the freeholders of Yoiksbire, and on. the discussion of ' 



opinions to the last drop of his blood, he betn.ys that 
temper which disgraced the Inquisition of Spain, and 
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which haa been Ihe conpomhnnt of despottsm In all 
■ges. Every man Im-i ihe riyht (and its- exercise is llie 
CrItBrion of \i\a ffe<-dom) to prnmtiliriire hi* opinion?, 
fearlessly and freely ; hut no mun ouii have the right to 
Mippre^t, or to pron)iil^Ht<> npiiiioii, by any xpecles of 
compulsion. The Getittcmnn is, h'lwf^er, entitled to 
onr thanks, for ills exposition of (lie ConsUtntion, sinoe 
be hRK arowed he only vv>lni>!< it for \U defect* ; and that 
iis (tbnies are Enon-d in his eyes hccnn^ they have 
existed four handr«l year"- (loud aii^it^inHe.) To this 
it may be leplicd by ti wimlle, which Ims been used 
before, but which h not the !•■« virimtble on that 
account. Snppn^je it wtre pmpoii'd to pnl h »lop to 
mtii'deror robbery, whirh miglit have been frequent at 
any given pinct*, tvonhl it be any anx^vpr to nhniv llint 
the place had lieen the ri'xorl "f roltbern and mnrderers 
fir B ^reul length of time? Or, rat!ieT, wimhl not Ihe 
noluriety of (he aliu!<i>, Ije (lie sri-irt reason why it 
nhnnld be »n ppr e.'sed , and itn iiifenls punished?— (hear, 
hear.) This tienlleman lia>i led yon to fmasrine, that If 
I aoy instance of nxtirpntion could Ije pointed out, he 
wou'd concede that it onirhl to be remedied. I will 
ft^ive hi n one— Ihe first leirislative encronchment upon 
the I igh s of the people, niili n-birtt lam acquainted, 
iiameiy: the ntatue of Henry Vllth-,. dlsfranchislni; all 
freeholders under a certain annual amount, because it 
was apprehended, as ataled in the preamble to the bill, 
that their attendance at eleetionit might bt^ inconvenient 
This wns a irross act of arbitriiry power, for which the 
Monarch ought to have forfeited lii^ hend, and the 
Leeislnture In have been banished from the possibility 
of dntii? further miscbier — (l.ond aniF long cheering.) 
That (here have been since ei]it(illy gross eiicrouoliments ' 
OD the liberties of the people is cr|iially notorious, btit il 
that they form any ground for the defence of corruption, ' 
In a ridiculous and a coulemplihie fallacy^(Gheers.) i! 
.The Genlleinan on my rigtil hand (Mr, Wortley) seems 
to tbitilc thi^ the ajre of blesiiin^s; and, amongst other 
topics of congratnlation, he appealed to (he' liberty of i 
tlic press, nsaproofof the existence of something like li~ ' 
berlyin tills country. Biithesli(iuldhuveHdded,.that ifthe \ 
press Is irei', itisfree, not by the permission of the- faction 
whicli Rowms Ihe country, bui in despite of rl. He 
siiould have added, Iliat the CDumge nnd perseverance | 
nf the ind'ependeni part of llie press, had enabfed k to 
triwnpii over laws tlnil wore intended to bind (t in 
elcrnn) fetters; and that il Is not by legislative eitnet- 
ments, ht\t fn)nr a determination to do its duty m 
(■nnlempt of lliem, Ihftt the pre** remains free — (Long 
and Rontinoed applause.) 

The hon. geitllemnn hlaled that the age of practical 
Ulierty and farliamcntry iiiHnenee liegan together. 
They did so. Itnt we shall find an inquiry into the 
ii>n¥nn, and the fa \*, lo he lint liMle favoiahle to the 
prineiple of purliamenfary intltience. What are the 
facts? Iiwasdiscovered thatan open lyranny could not 
prevail in England; tlmt when the nwnrd of harei'aced 
iffpittlsm was drawn <igainiit the rights of freemen, a 
ilionsand and ten thousand sivorrls were ready to leap 
from tlieir scabbard-, to defend lln-m. And when the 
c-raof praolical liberty began. the piineiplc of parliamen- 
tary influence wa* devised (o undermine the growing 
Itberlics which it hud been found unsafe openly to 



attack. The battlement of (he fortrew, which co^ J| 
not be taken by slorm, were assailed by this influenc*; 
and what had resisted all the force of open despot! Bi 
fell before the more wily snares of this parliamenUry 
interest, which Mr Worllcy contends ought to eiisl, 
because it hasesisted, and to be perpetuated, beoans* It 
has been introduced— (Clieers.) Againut thisabwrdlly 
I protest; and say, that if It sbonld he persisted Id, 
until the people are reduced to the niwessity of vindi- 
cating tiK'ir own rights, the fault wiH not be with those 
who have t>een eontinunlly warningth«in not lo venture 
too far, bu( wilh those' who have provoked public 
patience beyond endurance.— (Applause.) For the 
country. In such a crisis, there is nothing to fear. 
Neither its inliabllants will l>e swept away, nor lU aoll 
l>e destroyed ; Imt those who liRve Iwen the instmmeDla 
of producing the ptiblio mischief, will he (he sutferen ; 
and totliem will justly be referred the responsibility of 
liiizarding public rights, to secure private emoldmenta. 
The reformers have been accused of dialoyalty ; ku* 
those who are aware of certain notorious facts, wiH he 
compelled (o admit that the faction which mt^ovenM 
the country has bound both the king and people Id Me 
common thraldom; and that the reformers have beeo 
only anxious (o break the fetters which disgrece them 
both. Those who want facts may have this striking en*. 
that (he miiiislry has, within the laat few moBth^ 
plucked the brightest jewel from the prerogatlTe, Id 
forcing the admission of Mr. Canning into Ibe oablBet, 
as a minister of the kine, in contempt of the njti 
antipathy to snch ameaNure. And here let melnriden> 
tally remark, that the assertion of the honorable geDlJ*- 
man, (hat Ibe honorable house of which be !• an 
honorable member, has generally been in uniaon with 
the wishes and interests of (he public, is jnat as Inie u 
(hat hlssentimenlsare in unison with thealmoslunanlmoM 
feeling ofthis meeting against them. And let me add, thai 
a claim from him for aspeHfic plan of reform was at best 
but an idle quibble, since we want no one (o iufonn oa 
that no sort of reform would suit him, and that his 
objection to every species of reform would be the laiae, 
namely, that be did not like it. But we are maob loe 
far advanced in onr determination (hat refom If 
essential to the salvation of the country, to oare for 
such (rifling as thiit. 

When the time arrives that the question of what 
reform shall be necessary, shall be fairly sgltoted, If I 
have any voice, 1, for one, shall have no hesKalloa In 
declaring, that when it can ba pointed onl to me that 
fjod has stamped the exclusive mark of slave on the 
forehead of one man, i will admit that lie la not entitled 
to the exercise of (he elective franchise ; but iiutll that 
shall be the case, I will not allow ilie right of aojr 
boroughmuuger lo place his cloven foot upoo tM 
l>reast of any freeman, and mark him for exclusion from 
the common right of the species to wblch he beloon. 
I have before said, that I would not have couchvd tae 
resolutions of this day In the terms in which they ha« 
been anhmitted to you ; that allhongh I should baft 
deemed it necessary to have embodied a distinct redid 
of the eviUwe have suffered, and the specific meaMiref 
which would have alforded us the requisite relM 
though it might have required all the parchment in tba 
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Cuualry tn bave eng^rnsted the sum total of our com - 
plitinlj ; yet, tinder alt the circumrilanceit o( the ntue, 
iiiii) lieiiie ilispo<e<l to give full uriidit to the dccWn- 
tum-s of lh(»«' w^o are convert!! to tliu justice of our 
c4Ui>^i I i^unnot avoid recommending (bat union, 
which, if it cua be obtained upon principle, is eaacutial 
to the protrrcM of (he cause of reform, 1 cannot but 
recummenil no adoption of the pre.seiil resoUitiotis ; 
convinced (liHlif the (gentry of the county who surround 
me in tiui^h ^rcut numbers, will but eive full e Sect to 
llieir Apirit, by a correspond ins; ouerj^y of miail, the 
b:>uefilKof the meeting of this d;iy will be remembered 
and felt, long after every indivMual here pre«eiit lies 
niotililerin^ in the tomb.— (^I'lnuililc!.) 

Mr, Wortley explained. I wish to reply to one thing 
that has been ttaid by the In^t speaker. Hft says he ap- 
prove.' of my slHliutr (hat 1 was remly to contend against 
ibe propositionxlM which 1 alluded "to the last moment 
of my life," but ubjects to the expression "to (he last 
drop of my blOQ<)." When I spoke of those regolii tiuns, 
I meant prO{>ositionK which would rctluce the country 
to .1 KtNte of bankruptcy, and would occasion a breach 
>if faith with (he Dational creditor, t^uch resoltition»<, t 
believe, could not he carried into effect without n revolu- 
tion. I en(r«>tl tite people to remember, (hut every 
revolution, every thing of (hat kind most dreadful, had 
always been Jtruught about by acts of national bauk- 
mplcy I win therefore resi'tt, so long as I have power, 
any attempt to throw the c»uD(ry into that .itute. 

The resolutionti were then read »nd put separately to 
the •neptiiig, by the sheriff, when all of Ihcm passed 
unanimously, except two or three, against which Mr. 
Wnrtlcy and Mr. Fountayne Wilson held up their 
bands. We noticed that Mr. Worlley did nut hold up 
bis band against the 4(h resolution. 

Sir F. Lioley Wood. — "I rise to move a pelilion 
Csunded upon the resolutions which you have passed 
'With almost an unexampled unanimity: before 1 make 
■nv observation upon it, I will read it throughout. 

[Here the honorable baronet read the pelilion ] 

Sir F. Linley Wood then resuming his speech, said, I 
llialt only make one observation on the argument used 
liy my honorable friend, the member for the county, 
against reform — a friend with whom 1 have differed on 
no subject but that oo polities, but on that subject we 
have differed so uniformly and long that I despair of 
ever agreeing with him. However plausible the argu- 
ment of my honorable friend drawn from ancient records 
may appear, it labours under one, and that a fatal objec- 
tJOD ; it proves too much and is of course good for 
BothJog. (Hear, hear.) His arf>:ument is that the House 
of Commdns has always been under undue influence. If 
this be the fact it would only prove the inveteracy of 
the evil, and the consequent greater necessity of refrom. 
(;Hcar, hear.) Gentlemen, I trust we shall not be de- 
graded by any of those dissensions and intemperate 
resolutions, which have l»een adopted at a public meeting 
where; that being all united in the great question of 

iform, we shall not suffer minor differences as to any 
■pecific plan of reform, to interrupt or endanger our 
uoaoimity. 1 am rejoiced to find ttutt a frt^holder who 
ba« just addressed you, and who has travelled iOO miles 
to attend this meeting, has sacrificed some objections 
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which hi; had to the wording of the petition tolhisgreat 
ol>ject. I ani glad also (hat (he word physical force,, 
which sometimes creeps into disousxious of this kind, ha>t 
never been u«ed. It is a term which ought never to be 
used in reference to this subject. The only force we 
can use is the moral force of piibljo opinion, and whicti 
1 have no doubt will iiltinuitely subdue every prejudice, 
and triumph »iver every oppoiiliou. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Rurkc hat said that Ihi'desircs ol the people of England 
ouebt to be a law to the Huu.sc of Commons. 1 would 
nsk my honorable friend, whether we are to go back 
.HH) or 400 years in oivilixatiun— whether we are not to 
protit by the discoveries of science, and tho greatest 
degree of ilUuninutiou whioli has broken in upon the 
present age, and not to be governed liy what was done 
a or;J centuries ago? The llridsh Constitution is not a 
picture to be hung np to be indUiwed by time, but an 
editice to be repaireil from time to time, repaired, en- 
turicud, and improved, and mnde comfortable to the 
existing generation who nre to inhabit it. (Hear, hear.) 
<;entlenien, Iwill conclude witUslating that the petition 
which I Imvn read has in all essentials my entire con- 
currenci',Hnd I move Ih.il it be adopted by this meeting. 

Mr. Strickland foso to second the petition, and said. 
'■ However anxious I may have been to express my opi- 
nions upon the great cause upon which we are assembled, 
I should think it quilt? um-eusonable to detain the meet- 
ing for any considerable lime, after the long, the potient, 
and the anxious atleution which has already been given 
to Ihe biwiness of the day. (Cries of go on, we wiH hear 
you all night.) In the very few observations wlueh I 
shall make, 1 beg leave to direct your attention to that 
in which has consisted the princi[>al difference of opi- 
nion ; to that in which the only fear seems to have 
existed of any interruption to the mo!>t perfect harmony 
and agreement; I mean to the question whether the 
resolutions should contain only general expression of 
the necessity of a reform of the Commons House of 
Parliament, or should describe more minutely iu what 
such reformation ought lo cousist. Gentlemen, this 
great cHu.se is r>ot a new one; it has agitated men's mindii 
fur nearly a centnry, and we are not now to b^ asked, 
what u meant by the term Parliamentary Reform ? — its 
meaniog is written in the distresses of the country, in 
characters so clear and so distinct, that they who run 
can read. (Hear, hear.) There is one observation I 
would make, so peculiarly marking out the necessity of 
an improvement being effected in the stale of the repre- 
sentation — that so strongly is the public inind impressed 
with a belief of its decay and imperfection, that we are 
now presented with this strange anomaly, that before a 
division of the House of Commons Is considered by the 
people as expressing the opinion even of that assembly 
itself, much less through that assembly, of the public at 
large, it is b«ooming a custom to strike out from every 
ministerial majority 80 or 100 votes, as being dead voles, 
under an unconstitutional inlluenee, and therefore dc- 
prired of their deliborative character. (Hear, bear.) 

As I have already said, it is not now necessary for us 
to inquire minutely into the extent to which a reform of 
the represeotation ought to be demanded ; we may 
safely leave such discuwHious to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment tbemcelves, and if they da out meet our expcc'»- 
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fiona, lo those future Coanty Meetinsu which, in the 
exercise of our BDcient, our uni^oubted, Bud coDsIiluli- 
onal right*. 1 truet we shall freqnenlfy hold iu thi* 
place — (Cheers.) Msoy perjfoos, and those whoi-e 
names bear with them high authority, viewing the rapid 
progresK which corruption and extravagance have m^ide 
in the affaira of the stale ; arguing likewise from Iho 
well known anil tremeudou.t con.*(*((iiPncps to whicti 
fuch things have invariably led in olliprcoontriw, have 
imagined that they see only, in the future liie.-eaj'ed 
separation between the government and the people, 
convulsions and revolution. For such an opiniou 
I need not quote the well known expression of the 
preat Lord Chatham, as to what may be apprehended 
from a refusal of a timely reformation. A living writer 
has said, that he considers such a revolution to be 
inevituble, " That ministers may exult over the suppres- 
sion of petty tumults, these are but the receding waves 
broken and repulsed against the shore, while the great 
tide is etill rolling on and geiuing ground with every 
breaker." Gentlemen, let me not be mistaken : I state 
tliis opinion not as coinciding in it, but under the hopes 
of refuting it. Could I, indeed, for one niomenl 
lielieve, thatextravagauce, profusion, and misrule could 
continue their progress, with gigao tie strides, unchecked 
and uncontrolled by the public-voice: could I believe 
that that corrupt influence, which, iu the words of Mr. 
VVilberforce, " meets every man every where," would 
go on undiminished, then, indeed, I should join and 
concide in the most gloomy autici pat ions. But I rest 
my opinion upon the well known character and energy 
of the people of England ; 1 rest it upon their increased 
iulelligence, upon the history of my coontry. For the 
greatest part of the last 3U years we have been engaged 
in never ceasing, arduous foreign warfare ; we have had 
no breething lime, no opportunity of looking into our 
internal situation; but the time has now indeed come 
when every man learns, aud Jinows, and feels the 
embarrassments which surround him ; and in that very 
British valour which has (ought the battles of Europe, 
and been victorious, 1 «ee grounds for hope and eonG- 
dence — I read better times for England. For the secret 
of those victories is told in fe\v words — in slavery is 
cowardice^ freemen only are brave. In these «rents, 
then, [ see fresli proofs of tlwt determined love of 
freedom, which has long lipen the boast, the happiness, 
and the glory of this eountry ; and a sure earnest that 
we shall never submit, in iudulenceand iuapafliy,<ohave 
i»ur properties wrested from us, and exiiausted to 
uulimlted Iroundless taxation; or our lil>erties trampled 
t» the ground by ao wverwheiming corrupt infiuence. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) No. Gentlemen, I believe the time 
is not far distant, when llw people of England will be 
prepared lo present luitvcrsul petitions lo the Crown 
aud to the Houses of l';irliament, expressed in terms so 
temperate, but at the same time so firm and so deter- 
mined, that the House of Commons itself will not be 
inclined In turn a deaf ear lo our prayers. And when 
the desired reformatiou shall have taken place, conti- 
deuce will be restored Itefweeu the people aud the 
government; and, as all government is founded In 
upIniOD, the king will be seated more securely upon his 
throne, autl -the British C«ustituliuii will tie. handed 



down lofolureages.asitlong has been, the bestesampleof 
liberty to the whole world." Mr. Strickland concluded 
by M(>cnndlng the petition. 
'Mr. Waines said, ".Mr. High Sheriff, I wish lo address 
lo you one or two observations, arising out of the 
proceedings of the day. I have witnessed with great 
admiration the iodepeudant conduct of both our repre- 
sentatives, but 1 wish particularly to remark on the 
conduct of that Honorable Gentleman who has be*n 
opposite to ns, aud to draw one inference from the 
situation In which he stands. 1 do not say that (he 
County of York is now assembled in this place, but you. 
Sir, have invited the Connty to assemble here; and 
wliut is our situation i '■ ¥'rom the place where I stOA^, 
1 xaw only one band held up against the resolutiont, 
and that was the hatid of an Hon. Gentleman who 
chiims lo be our representative in Parliameut! This 
fact Ought to be a te^isnn to the Honorable Member — 
(hear, liear.) Iu what esteem should he hold the opi- 
nions of those who absent themseivs when a vJtmlly 
important question like Ibis is to be decided upon by 
llie country ? Are the sentiments of those persons worth 
representing? The state of desertion in which the 
Hon Gentleman stands before his const it oeiits, ought to 
set him a thinking, and if he gives a due scope lo the 
operations of his own candid mind, I am not witfaoat 
hopes that when we next assemble in this pkce,-we rfielt 
have the happiness to have two lepresentatives converts 
to the cause of Parliamentary Reform— (Laughter.) I 
had no fear that the Tories would assemble this day end 
out vote us ; their patriotism is not of thalglowiog'kind 
which fortifies against the inclemency of the weather. 
Some persons wish to go " to Heaven iu silver sMpperf .' " 
and the a nil -reformers are in politics, what those peryone 
are in religion. It is not beoce to be inferred, that 
TotA-ism is dead ; it will never diewhile we have taxe& 
to collecl, and lo dispense to the amount of 6lt millions 
a year. The genius of Tory ism is, however, iua languid 
stale in tills country, and if the High Slioriff should have 
ttccasion to report where it is this-day, he may in the 
words of some of his own wrils sufely write — " nun est 
inventus." — (Loud Laughter.) Mr. Raines then paldn 
tiibule lo the manly conduct of Mr. Wortley, which 
appeared so striking in contrast witli that of his friends, 
and proceeded to express the salisl'-iciion which he fell 
in seeing so many freeholders asscniMi-d, who had come 
from various and distant parts of the cimntry. in spite of 
llie severity of the season, to perform a great puUle 
duty. He oonolodcd with the following remarks: — We 
have before ua In day a noble speclucle — a great assem- 
bly, Facrificiuglhelr small casts of opinion and uniting 
in one general call, for the measure of Farliameotory 
Heform. They have not, like some foolish persons Itt 
other places, divided themselves into factions, and 
thereby injured the cause they professed to serve. Ijet 
the celebrated maxim be remembered — " Union U 
strength, and then success is certain. One freehotdet, 
who has travelled far to attend the meeting, aud (Jon 
whom some opposition was apprehended, has nobly 
sacrificed minor differences lo tho public good. Hb 
example Is worthy of general imitation. Unanimity and 
perseveronce are alone necessary to secure suceeas; of 
this truth, we seem aU.^ODviDCed, and :1 feel awored 
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that rtie day of final triumph is not far distant. — (hear, 
hear.) 

The petition wbh now read by IheUndcr Sheriff, and 
carried with the same nAaiiimity as the resolution*. 

F. Cbolmeley, Esi(|. now, in a short addresi^ to the 
meeting, proposed the Wth, 91h, and 10th resolutions ; 
which were immediately seconded and adopted. 
The hiisiness of the meeting being thus brought 1o a 
conclusion. Lord Mitton, (amidst loud cheers,) propos- 
ed a vote of thanks lotheHig:h Sheriff, for his readiness' 
in calling the meeting, and for his dignified and impar- 1 
lial conduct in the chair. The motiou W-as seconded by 
Mr. Wortiey, who, wflh very good Immour, remHrlsed 
that, although he had previouMly met with a little opposi- 
tion frem the meeting, yet lie hopfd that in support of 
the last motion of his honorable friend and cdlleague, 
they would all be of one mind! ( Ijaiiglitcr nnd cheers) 
The vole was then carried with grpnt ttpplause. 

The High Sheriff returned thanks. He remarked thai 
whilst he felt that he bad done no more than his duty, 
he could not refrain from observing, thai no meeting 
could possibly have conducted itself in a more orderly, 
peaceat)Ie, or dignified manner, than that over which he 
had DOW presided. 



To frailer Fawken, Ei*q. Fitmley Hall. 

Netherton Hall, near Wakefield, Forksbire, 
ad March, 1823. 

Mt-Excellent Sir, 

The nnlions Ibanks and praise are due unlo the 
1 meeting lield at York, on Wednesday the i!2d 
nusry, tS5S, and every voice should olTer its 
lanks and praJne. 
^•iThe writer is a himiiile individual, who was a member 
f the Keform Association held at York, when the Rev. 
irislopher Wyvill was cliairmnn : anil has, from Ihot 
triod, zealously, uniformly, bul moderately eudea- 
^urml 10 prumoie ihat universal and heavenly cause of 
hiiginn, charity, and humanityi tlie tauseof all man- 
"ted and all the world. 
, He can 110 longer resist the Impulse of expresaing 
■titis joy, that Ihe present time hiilh produced so many 
ftrigbt luminaries of wisdom and prudence, overjoyed 
^^ the hope Ihtit tlteir wisdom and prudence willciuiect 
' B attention, and gain the ear of the whole empire and 
e whole world ; and be has the happiness of knowing ' 
iiiiy are .ilreaiiy cnnverled therel>y. 
- You, Sir, have tlie first claim to our thanks and 
tpraise, as the author and leader of the great work of the 
nuspicious da^. Long may you live, and happy may 
TOM be, to enjoy the fruits of your honest, faithful and 
vuty patriotic labour. 

' It is the cause of every one, and every thinking man 
naost be converted by the wisdom and prodeooe of this 
"[real and respectable coonty. 

TheiWorld and Great Britain may rejoice that she is 
TOlipidy teoome ttworotetttor of ber'ttwaUbeTtiefi but 



tboge of all Ihe world, by her ijnanimity in declaring she 
win nnlte in resisting the tyrants, the enemies of 
liberty and the rights of manklpd. 

I do thank you and rejoice with you ; allow me to 
rejoice with you, my country, and all the. world, at 
these very important and uuspjcioui. proceedings. 
I have the honor to be, most respectfully, 

Sir, 
Your mint obedient and obliged humble Serrant, 
RICHARD MILNES. 



Richard MlLSEsread a speech of Sir Robert Wil- 
son's to his constituents in the borough, which pleased 
him so much, tliat he wrote him a letter of thanks for 
his very excellent speech, and sent him his second 
above-mentioned letter to the nobility. Ac. and the 
following is Sir Robert's answer, which R. Milneshas 
published, to prove to the world in addition to what 
they know of him, that he is one of the moat amiable 
of men. 
R. M. did not know the least of Sir Robert till he 

wrote him the above-mentioned letter of thanks. 

Dear Sir, 
I feel very mnoh flattered by the eipresaions of your 
pprobation. The language of your address to those 
vbo should act as the guardians of the public liberty 
and welfare, proves the possession of a benevolent 
patriotism and philanthropy, which juslities the senti- 
ments of pride that your commendation has excited. 
I trust that my actions through life will correspond with 
those opinions which are in unison with your own, and 
that I shall always make the happiness of mankind the 
steady object of my humble though zealous efforts. If 
the more fortunate classes of society will but adopt (he 
wise council you. have so feelingly and therefore so elo- 
cjuenlly expressed, the enemies of our political and 
social systemwill indeed be driven away "aschsff before 
the wind," and the impending hurricanes will be dis- 
sipated by the blessings of a grateful and always well 
disposed, however ill directed people. 1 am willing to 
contemplate the tragic .calamities inevitable from a 
rejectiou of yoitr advice- 

1 sympathize naost truly in your ddmaslic misfortune, 
but still the iKiemory of departed virtue consoles the 
mind in some mea^ire, that it 'inflicts, and when you 
think on the magnitude of your losa, you cannot but 
feel joy in the rvcollttction of those qualities which 
renderit«o great. 'm 

1 cannot conclude without adding, that it is peculiarly 
gratifying' to me, thai I should have the satisfaction of 
seeiug my public proceedings approved by an inhabitant 
not only of Yorkshire, but the neighbourhood of Leeds; 
for my family came from that city. My grandfalher 
having been a considerable cloth merchant, and occupier 
of Mill-House, but owing to misfortunes, principally 
from sea losses, that property was sold from the family, 
still I cannot help retajuiug heriditary afl'ection for a 
county and city which gave birth to a father, whoconid 
1 onW l«>ve what a now called a ver^ email fortUDeamongft 
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t □ameron.'i family ; but who bestowed on me an educa- 
tion, and left mc an example, wliicli, if I do nut abu«e. 
■tvillentitip me whenever I letiveHiw world to the esteem 
aad Bfieclioiialc remcjnbnnce.i of relatives aud friends. 
With sincere bopc tbat you muy lontj enjoy your 
health, and llie reward of yonr benevolent lubourii, by 
peace and proaperily being rejjtoreii lo tlie oounty. 

I remain, 
Your ob;>dieDl and qbli^il Swvant, 
U. WILSON. 

Char!e?-Streel, Berltlev-Si|ii«rr, 
October 8th, IS'lH. 



The MUHarif Life and Ilmiors of the Soi^ereigtis 
of Europe bestowed lip'jH Sir Rohurl Wilson. 

As the name of Sir Robert Wilson hn?* been nriuleKO 
niiich before Ibe public, a brief sketch nt \\U life may 
Mdt be ouintereBtinctosHch of onr readers usmreamnwd 
by biography, without entering deeply into tlie polilioal 
eventsy hich areoHen interwoven with individual actions. 

Sir Robert Wilcon was born in London, in the veitr 
1778. He i^ the f>on of the late Mr Kenjamin Wil^o'n, a 
l^eatleman well known in the sxiientilic world a." having 
been in hts time a member of the principal learned socie- 
ties in Europe, and still more perhiiiM remarkable for 
his controversy with the celebrated Dr. Krankllu respect- 
fng the HUperiority of pointed over blunled li|chtnin|^ 
conductors. Sir Robert wa!< educated at the pnbtic schooU 
of Wincheaterand W«*sImiDiiter. At llieeariy age-of Ifi, 
having a strong predilection for the profeiision oi unnn, 
he went to the Continent, whej-e the Duke of York was 
then angatiied on service, aud bis Royal Highness waK 
pleased, out of respect to the memory of his brother -in- 
law, Colonel Bosrille, ofthe Guards.who was aahort lime 
before killed at Lincellis, to appoint young Wilson to a 
cornetcy in the \b\.\i Liighf Dragoons. In that corps he 
served during the whole of the campaign of 1793 on the 
Continent, aud had the good fortune ol being one of 
thoKe officer.'! lo whom the Emperor of Germany gave a 
gold medal, and subjiequenllytbe cross of Maria Theresa, 
with the dignity of Raron of the German Empire for 
tbeir conduct at the affair of the V'illers eu Couchie, 
where, with about 300 men, they defeated the left wing 
of the Kencb army, with great slaughter, and saved the 
Emperor from falling a prisoner into the hands of the 
enemy. — Kir Robert had also the command of the ad> 
vanced guard of thai patfole whicb passed through the 
columns of a French army then in march and penetrated 
to the head iiuartcrs of General I'ichegru, from whoxe 
house the Aid -de-cainp aud KngliKh Interpreter to Gene- 
ral Vandaninio aud two Gens d'armex were taken, and 
whom they brought «fely to the head quarters of the 
Uuk« of York, notwithstanding their pursuit fur several 
miles by three regtmenbt uf French Hassars. 

In the year 1797 Sir Uoherl returned to England 
with the BriliBb Cavalry; and in ibe following year 
married Jemima, (he dutrghter ofColuud Bedfonl, aud 
niece of Ibe late Sir Adam \ViiJiam»uu. lu 1798 during 



the Irish rebellion. Sir Robert served In that coumrjr 
as Aid-do-cnmp to General Si. John. On theespeditioo 
lo Holland he again embarked on foroieu service. «rd 
on ihe gd of October, 1793, b« dislinguUhed himself at 
the head of the corps by a gallant clmrge upon & body 
of five hundred French Cavalry, and ibc recovery of 
some Briti.ili guits in their po'*»eti»i<»n , Wlicn Sir H. 
Abercrombio was preparing, in I'nc .Medilfrranean, th» 
expedition which afterwards went against ICgypt, Sir 
Robert was appointed lo a uiajorily in HompeschV 
regiment, in order lo take l!ie comiiiand of ihe detacb- 
ment urdered for Ibat service; but us be went by land, 
and CHS 4<>tiiined at the Austrian army some lime, b« 
ditf iiot join Sir Ralph Alwroromltie' until after tbe 
arrival ot the llrilisb fleet at the Ray of MarmorioM. 
He brought wiili him an earnett rc(|uesl from GeneraP 
Ilefipjaiire for the English Hniiy lo be employed In 
IIhIv ; bul (ieneiiil Abercrombie could not deviate from 
his inclrwctioDs. In Egypt Sir Robert was Ihe officer 
who arrangeil the capitulation with Ihe commander «f 
Ihe French convoy in the desert. Living intimately wilh 
General Abercrombie and the [ireseut Lord Hutchin- 
son, as welt as with the Cji|ilain Pacha, Sir Hobart 
red in several eonspiciiou" situations throughout 
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On IIh> surrender of Alex- 



idria, be embarked with Genrnil Crudock upon a new 
service, ihc accomplishment of which was said to bare 
been prevented by the signalure of the preltminartes of 
He then went lo Toulon, wliere. in the Lazaretto, 
understood to have collected those materials 
which he u»«d in describing the personal condoct of 
Bonaparte in his work upon the expedition to Egypt. 
Sir Robert was not at that time content that the charges 
he adduced against Bonaparte should feet their own way 
in his book, but he delivered to the late King, and also, 
we have heard, to the Emperors of Germany and Rus- 
sia, copies ufbii work, and chivalrously offered to prove 
bis charges before any public tribunal. It was oo his 
return from Egypt that he purchased the Lieutenant 
Colonelcy of his regiment, which, however, soon af^er 
the peace was restored. Sir Robert from that linte 
remained on half pay, until the beginning of 1804, when 
he was appointed inspecting field-officer of the volunteer 
and yeomanry corps in the western district; but wbas 
Ihe Act of Parliament passed which precluded him frma 
having any command of the volunteers or yeomanry, 
even in case of invasion, be resigned that appointment, 
and soon afterwards wrote his pamphlet, entitled " Ao 
Inquiry, Jtc. into the present state of the Military 
Force." In December, 1804, he was gasetted oq fall 
pay, as Lieutenant Colonel of the I9lh Light Dragoons. 
From that period Sir Robert Wilson remained wilfa 
hLt corps at the several stations allotted to it, oatit tb» 
commencement of the Peninsular war gave new oppor- 
tunities for displaying the prowess uf the British anna 
in Spain and Portugal. Sir Robert Wilson appeared in 
his military capacity in bolh countries ; but in Portugal 
he had an appointment in marshalling the newly-raiwd 
Portuguese militia, or levies, drawn together for tbe 
defence of their country ; and he acquired tfonsider*bU 
credit for the state uf discipline to which h^had brought 
tliem, and fur tbe consummation of which, at a mb- 
sequeut period, Lord Beresford acquired fucb jail 
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0«lchrrt>% Afler Dip IwHie of TaJarera, wtiicti, Imwevcr 
IvpII' foti^K. waa immodialeiy. fof (nwcd by a retreat under 
vnfavoiirablfl circunifliinceB, the Freoch General, V-iotnr, 
kdviincM tlirougli l->i1rBmadlirfi, intending to rut off Ihe 
Mircaf of liord Welljriirlon. HJs mor<?men's were sai'l lo 
Itara^upluyed oonsutiimate military. fki)li Hiidexlrftnrdl' 
■ftfy, ar-tivi'ly iji-lLoif jiroBrew. It foil 1o llie lot of fs[r 
tt«Jipri Wijj^oii to. eiifoinilt'r' the advance- of Victor's' 
cnrps, wliicli was of 4^onsid«rab)e foree, with hi^gmftll' 
ImhIv of L'orlu^ucso.Iheii denoininal^d Ilie liusilfiMiinn 
I>egton. Sir Bobert Mopped Victor for several dii^sat- 
the p«fi4 of Banos, and tliereby perronnt'd nn invjtoritant ii 
wrvfuo to Ibe British retreating^urmy. I^ord Wellington, j 
iu l)is despatohi alludiiif^ to thatexpjoit, paid ttliigh tii- | 
bute to the gallantry of Sir Itoberl, whom, howoverlie [' 
■tyled"a partizanolTicer" — anainesincothal tlniooften 
^plied to the gallimt individual in question. 

\V» donol hear of Sir Robert much to the P<irth[>;iie^»' 
oxHipniim aiibMquenlly to the hrillinnt affair at Bkdos, ! 
and i-iHiu after he reiiirned to BiigUnd, not to retrmin ' 
JDitctit'c, but to ntli'iiil the head quarters of the attied , 
MoDti-cliB, about ill change the KC^-nee of l)0!4iliiy.'i*tth 
Bo II a parte, from lite i'hores of the Mediterriinean in thinw ' 
of the Baltic and i Lu £Lb». iiir Hobert, In the Ga(>{ioity 
of MiUlary Con Ofpon dent trt tbe-BtltUti Government, 
^v«6 present at tlie i^nTernl de.tpemic conflicts l»etwct'n ' 
thi> Kufisian and llie French armies in the onmpaign^ of- 
1^11 abd 18IS, and in-nrany instances volunleered \iU 
fVTviceS' in so dl»itin^uTshed n manner be to rercive re- 
pented mark.4 of favour fron> the xovereignG in the field. 
( Jn one oceasioo he tras invested with nn order of honor, 
livAitt Knipefor Alexander, on the fieM of battle. 

Sir Hbhert Wilson, soon after the diMtilerniig relreiit 
of liie French army from Moscow, was reoallod, nnd his 
p)aee supplied by General (now Lord) Stewart, brolher 
of the Marijui^of Londonderry. Since that period Sir 
R. WiUan liasibeen imeui|ili>yed, and has mixed much 
in the pnlitloareoeieliea of Paria and London, nnd de- 
voted hiiiuielf lo the pnlilir^of Ibe parties who are tit 
• >[ipa9tlinn to the adutitti^ttFAtHm He hni oeon.iionully 
(Employed hbtpen upon topicnoontaecti^d with the military 
imliUcsof blaoountty: lut la^l work tvaa upon the policy 
find the power ofRkie^in.and calculated to call thealten- 
Imu »f England to the amliilion and eiiterpn/.e of that 
^renl northern power. 

Sir RoL»erl's chiTalrous, but, accordingto the opii]ioo 
of mauy, indiaereel aid in the escape of Lavalelte, ii not 
the lead) iotereatinff pari of his hivtory. With the t<nb> 
seqneut events of Sii U. Wilxon's life, our readcmaro 
wetl acquainted, from their locul nud recent occurence 
iuitnug them. 

It ia remarkable that lie purcliared all hw commtxr 
(tioasbut tJio-5i'ist. His pecuniary forluae is Mild to be 
small. 

Lidy WiUon hna for many yoar.* liwt her sight owinu 
III nti iipllildmicalTectioD. We havehetird tlmiHuother 
<if her tliniily, equally accnmpliiiibed and interestiug, (»• 
bonrs under nonrly ar^imilar miefortnnc. 
Sir Rol>ert baaCor had)a son in the nnvy. 
Tlie following is nn extract from th«' speech of Mr 
'PopuJ, the advocate of Sir Robert WiUonin the alTiiir 
«f Lavalelte, in which the mililary reputation of Sir 
Robert Wtliiiit) tjctoqitsutlyr dflscribad.: — 



" Now, Gentlemen, yon will be nstonlxhed (o find, 
thai this man, who b«9 been represented as theeneiuf, 
of a II Kuropei isone-of those individuals of whom Kurou? 
had most reiwon to be proud, and who baa rendered ife, 
most important j^rvicfts to Ihe good cause. It is lime 
that 1 should ex-pluin to yon the hieroglyphios of honor 
which lie wears on hi* breast. Wilson is net one of 
lliowe dit>h(tnest possessors, who, when interrogated re- 
specting: the ciHise of their poBsessIon, can only reply, 1: 
pos^esd becimse rposBcsn: possldeo quia possideo, Hp 
OHH render anaccoiMitof all his rewards, because lie CAQ 
render an'iweoont of; all his services. He wears Ihe^ 
dec<(raliorwoflhe-Red'En^e, St. Anne, .St. George, audi 
MaTl«Ttiere«ai ihe Tower and the Sword, the Crescent, 
kVc.*c.bec*uise he has nerved withhoDoriii thcuamptiigJi^ 
of Flandera and Holland; Ireland, the Helder, Egypt, 
IViland, Portngal, Spairt, f^nssifl, Russia, Germany, uod 
Il.ity ; heean*e he hiis l>i'en chiirged with important niis- 
.sions to Cflnylruilinople, St. PeteT.s burgh. 4io &c. Wilsoo 
foneht- in S^jsin n^^ainst Bonaparte, wliiiae pro^refls h« 
powi-rfiilly contributed to impede, by recrnifing the 
Portuguese Legion, the forming of which iiad such an im- 
portaul jnfltienre on the fate of the Peninsula. It was 
in the .'^iMiiiisti war that he know Marshal Ney: he does 
not liMrtn.-ivowthal hewosdefcated hylhatcommnnder; 
bat, iu lii.-" defeat he had to congraluiale himself on tiie 
generosity of ttie conqueror; and thus originated that 
interest, which ha.< since beet) att/JbuTcil to political con.- 
sideratir)ns,<l)Oii£hit hadilKHOurceiuthe purest grat!lu4C'- 
Wheii Morean wnsstrnck by a btiHet, Wilson «fls ue^ 
thai General, au*! he was the fit'St to rai?e him and ofT^^: 
him BKsiBlance. Wllsoulin* rendej-ed sctvicps toalf lliiV 
:So»ereigni*i]f Europe; he hasevtit had' the good fortyj/u^ 
to hapc been servicable' to the King oi Fiance; itii4 1 
surely Ihnt Mann^cb,'^v'hnse htartJsKO mindful, hd^oi^, 
forgotten him. To render you mbr6 fully acqxminlcd.- 
with iLetiharocier of General Wilson, Ihrtt enemy uf-lfia 
repose of Europe! and to prove to joii the high e^d'cm 
in which h« is held hy Ihe AllledSovercig(iK, peiiui! me 
to read soma of tiie letters, in which those Sovereigns 
theniselven deign lo render homage to the noble quaUtitv 
which distinguish him. Here is my.evldenee for ihe de- 
fence; Kings are the witoesBCs! [Af^er reniliDg the 
letters. M Pupin resumed,] This last Icllor'^ Ijears 
evidence to Wilson'sgoodnessof liearl, nud lh«(f^imony 
is justified by frfcts. In ISObsome French prkOuerj^wete 
threatened at Oportoby Porliiguese soldiers, and Infnria- 
led armed pea^autd, to the number of 4a,00li, WiUao 
oppoi'ed the oulruge of the hitttT with a buiall party of 
English troops,andn|iortiou of hlsK-gi'm. He repressed 
ihcirTiolenucby holding out to them the fear of fliupHuo 
with Hnglnnd, in race ihcv shi-nld pret.;iuie i-o far to 
violate the law of nnlioiis; and iift'-r Hiirlv-sis hoiifji of 
imminent danger, having been reinforced by a spanUh- 
division; lie ^nc ceded in seeming to the French pri- 
soner^ « free passage lo Ihe port At the buttle of 
'larntina, near T\l-oscow, Wrlsou f-aved llu' life of the 
nephew of the Duke de Felire; he kept him, at Lis quar- 
ter*, showed bim Ibo grcute*! attention, iiroyiiled him 
with money, and ofFer-'dto tirociire (jisliberly. 'Cha 
nephew of i'rincB TuIleyTauil. wlio wnf then Ald-de- 
oatiip to General Oudipol, having been made jiri^oiter 
• The letter oll'rtiiceMcttiTnioh,Jat«Jfluuarj-4,lti!I. 
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al the piMogp of tl « Rererino, aud heea In misery, WINon 
proi'ideJ liiiii wilh hiilf (if his own moiipyaiiii clorlies. 
andsavctl him 11« journey loSilieriu. When M Um- 
eeoellRs, [jhyBicianln t'hleflnilie Frenoharmy, reooveted 
Ills liberty iit Wilnn, hp wna solely indebted for It to the 
ardentsorifilrtlions of General Wilson. M. DeBgenelles 
was the only itrisnner to wUum Uial favour wusgiaoted. 
Vol aalihfieii with this, WIImiii ineienled him with two 
hundred ducnl.-, (obBdislrihutea ainoii^ the unfortunate 
f'retich. Independeully of this gBoeVfll benevolence, 
his humanity was mauUe^leii, during ibis campaign, by 
nnmcrous privaleaclsof service, rtjodered particularly 
lo Generals Noimnnd and Ve la Houssaje, to M. Fon- 
langot, to M. Durfort of Ihc house of Duras, Ac. &q, I 
only spoak of the act of benevolence, of which French- 
men have been tha objeRl, because they are of a nature 
to interes't you more: but Wilson hastiolBhown himself 
l^as generous towards Ihe unfortunJite of other nations. 
Aouaforlnnale person, whoever he mighlbe, had aright 
10 rely upon his heart. Wilson is much as I have dea- 
eril)«I bini— brave, humane, and liberal." 



Sir Robert yVihon in Spain. 

Vigo, May 5, 1823.— On Ihe Isl inilant arrived bis 
Brllannic Majesty's packet Stonmer, hrinRing Sir 
Robeit Wilson, Colonel Light, Caplaiu Krskine, two 
French, and two German oflicera, »\i for Ihe purpose of 
joining Ibe Spaniards against the Fren' b. They were 
received ivith enlhusrnsm, end a discharge of Brlillory 
from all the dhlps and bnllerieg ; at night lliey were 
aerenaded, according to the Spanish euslom, and (he 
town was illuminated. On Ilto following doy. they 
atloDded, by particular rer(UL'sl, at Ihi- Convvnt nf 
Kranolscii, to hear masa for Ibo souls of the musaacrcd 
ot Cadiz; after which the whole of the Iroiips were 
oMoreil owt for the inspection of Sir Robert. On Ihw 
■1th, (Sunday) the English Officers (the French and 
frerrnun having gone lo Corunn») were reKulnrly 
ndmitled a:t Spauiah suldiere, aud, after a i>pc«rli frmu 
Sir Hoburl, in Spanish, al the bond of the trwopg, they 
fell into the ranks with mnsket and bayonet. 

Speoch delivered by Ibe English General Sir Robert 
WiUon, May 4lh, lS!f9, In front of the LoenI Nation- 
al Mililia of Vigo, at il»e time of being enlisted in il, 
and biiforo taking the Oath of Fidelity; 
•■ Citiaens.— T am not in the habil of speaking ihe 
Spanish language, but it is necessary that 1 should make 
the sttempt on this occasion, to express my sentimont.i 
in the best manner I am able. I am persuaded Ihut 
you will regard the expressions of my heart rather than 
■wellrchosen words, which come mertily from the lips. 

" The moment Is come in which I am to lake the oath 
to the Constitutional King of Spain, to his Govern- 
rnefit.aodta the Spanish Nation, during the war which 
it baa to maintain against the French Government- not 
Bgajnstlbe French Nation— in defence of its indepen- 
Hpoce, and of the rights of all freedom. For tbia 
I faave left my country, and what is more dear to me, 
BtrJ suspended my duties as a Member of the British 



Parliament. Ye;", my commmlonp, we have come ta 
combat at y^>ur^ide, and to aned ourfclood, If nee east ry, 
in defence of a common and an noble a cau«c. Let m 
hope that our example will have some infaience do the 
erring children, unworthy of belonging lo Spain, who 
ar« waging a gaerilegeous war against tl.i-ir melber 
country, to impose on her the moat disgraceful chains 
by the slaves of slaves. All the English partictpale 
your hopes tind sentiments. 

" This will not be the firnt time of my combating on 
Ihe side of the brave Spaniards. In the last war of 
independence I had on various o ecu's ions many thou- 
sands of them under my comnmnd, and in the field of 
Mars I learnt lo appreciate the raic and illustrlou* 
qualities of this invincible nation. In the warprelended 
lo be in favor of Ihe independence of Europe, I gained 
the insignia which 1 wear, and which are-not due lo the 
favor of the Allied SoverelKUx, nor a reward for aervlle 
actions: 1 and many others liaie hccn deoeiTcd by 
them, since, iusleud of being the liberators and pio- 
teotors of European independence, llipyhaie become 
unjust and despotic Stiver eis"--^- 1 buve placed my 
insignia over the uniform nf a Spanish soldier of 
liberty, to show thai it ia not I who hu» c abandoned »y 
principles, but that it is they who have violated (be 
obligations conlracled wiib (heif hol>iect>, with cbeir 
allien, and with the whole clviliied w rid. 

" Now, in Ihe sacred nnme of [ny country, hi Ibv 
presence of God, and before thi->e Uniners of Uberty, 
t request his Excellency to receive tiom me and ray 
companions the oath lo defend llicm." 

" Vigo, May 8.~Sir lioborl W il^^on and other Eog- 
lisb Officers set off this morning fur Coruiina. A guard 
of bors« soldiers were appoinlcd lo attend ibem tie 
whole way, and they were also actompAiiied by Ibe 
Grenadier Company of Volynteer sag far as Kodcnddla, 
where all the civil authurtlics.willi Ihc militia, oame oul 
to meet lliem. At I'onlredesa ibey wero received by lU 
>!ui;islratofl and soldiers iu Ihe same manner, br-«de» 
which they were met by young ladies in a ti iuuiphaJ car. 
who placed a crown of laurel on Sir Roberts hMd, hnJ 
conducted him into the town amidst the rejoiolnjpi l»f 
the people, discharges of artillery, Ac. 

The following is an extract of a letter from oor gallant 
countryman, Sir Robert Wilson, lo -Mr. Weulbcrstone. 
one of'his constilaenls. It describes, in glowing leruu. 
the devolioua of the inhabitants of the CeninsoU (o ihr 
cause of freedom and national independence, and we «m 
sure thai it must excite asympathy with them in iho ba«im 
of every Itriton not unworthy of the name. It b* hardly 
ueccsiary to add, that Ihe letter has evidently beeo wrillea 
in grent haste, aud without any view to publication:— 
" I have been received here with an affcciion»t» ex- 
pression of feeling, which surpasses aU my powera of 
description. I could give an account of the honors ibat 
have been paid me, which were all indeed of royal 
mounting — but who can impart the look— Ihe tone — the 
heart-linking grasp of welcoming friends' My arritsl 
was a day of pride lo me, as an EngUj'hman, and tho nioi' 
so, because I was conscious that I really and truly did 
represent my brave and generons countrymen io Ibr 
motives which determined my proffer of all I could devat* 
to the gloriousand sacred cause of defence of which Spaia 
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forms the van-gaard — namely, zealous and feithful ser- 
ricelofbe houi of death or victory. Tomorrow, I enter 
the ranks as a private grenadier. of the Vigo Battalion of 
disposable Militia. It will be for the Government of 
Spain afterwards to determine my service I and my 
companions, insist in tbo first instance, on conforming to 
the laws in ciistence. Those companions are, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Light, late of the British staff in the 
Peninsula, a most distinguished ofiBcer, and excellent 
gentleman; and a grandson of Lord Erskine's, who came 
oat as a volunteer, to share my fortunes, and who, I am 
certain, will do honor to his name. 

** I have told you of the cnthosiasm of this noble 
peo(;le — 1 must, in justice to them, add, that their 
exertions and sacrifices are correspondent with their 
language and exaltation of sentiment; a more honest love 
of country, and resolution to defend ii^ never existed. 
There is, however, a great want of arms and armament 
here, and in the whole province. Will England permit 
this event to paralyze such good disposition, and compro- 
mise the safety of provinces, the defence of which assures 
victory? I will not believe it. 

** I shall leave Vigo before you receive this, for General 
Morillo*shead-quarters,at Valladolid jbut probably may 
have to return for a time into GHlIi9ia, under any and 
every circumstance, before I take my definitive station. 
Kely on it, our triamph is certain ; but it is an object 
to preservethe country,aud repulse the invadoras quickly 
as possible/' 

Seville, May 5: — Tl.e Portuguese General Rego has 
returned from Leon to Poitugftl, in conscqncnce of an 
order wliich he received from his Government, by a spe- 
cial courier. All his troops have returned with him.— 
The Portuguese factions, under the command of Silveira, 
were on the 17th, at Astorga. 

' Sir U. Wilson, accompanied by a grandhop of Lord 
Ersklne,left London on Wednesday week for Falmouth, 
with the intention of joining the Spanish army. — 8lr 
Robert addressed a letter to his Soutuwark constituents 
on quitting England for Spain, in which he says, ** The 
battle, for the right of nations to change or improve their 
governments, is commenced on the Spanish soil. Circum- 
stances have authorised me to presume my presence in 
that field niay be welcome to the defendersof those rights. 
I go, then^ not to gratify any personal (which, in the 
actual state of thhigs, would be an inglorious) ambition 
— I go, not to mingle with civil dissensions, in which it 
would not become any foreigner to engage, except he 
could act the part of a pacificator — but 1 attach myself 
to the fortunes of Spain in the hour of her pressure and 
peril, prepared to share her toils; and I trust J may prove 
as emulous as any of her defenders to participate in her 
dangers." Sir Robert concludes with stating that Mr. 
Lambton has offered his services to take care, in his ab- 
sence, of the local interests of Southwark in the Commons 
but that he submits himself entirely to the discretion of 
bis constituents. 

Dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson. 

Horse Guards, Sep. 15, 1821. 
'* Sir, — ] have it in command from his Majesty to 



inform you» that his Majesty has no further occasion 
for your services. 

" lam. Sir, yours, 
** FREDERICEyConaiMnder-iii^Chief 

"ToJSirR* WUson, M.P."^ 

ANSWER. 

Sir,— The. letter. of yoor Royal Higbne8S,r datfsd the 
1 5th of September, wa^ delivered into my hands thfa» 
morning by his excellency Sir Charles Stuart. AR^r 
the interview I had with Sir Herbert Taylor, your Royal' 
Higbness's Secretaiy, on the morning of the 2Ut of* 
August, in which 1 stated my personal desire to meet 
and challenge inquiry into the calumnies and jnisre- 
presentations notoriously circnlated^ tpgetber with the. 
motives of my forbearance, until officially qalled upon^. 
from giving in my statement of the conduct I fi^lt it my 
duty to pursue on the l4th nit.. when i^ttending the 
funeral procession of her late Majesty, I could not but 
be greatly astonished to find the newspaper statements 
of my dismissal from the service, without any inquiry 
ur previous communication of alleged charges; thua 
officially confirmed. But I still appeal with confidence 
to his Majesty's sense of justice^ that he will grant ny 
application for the institution of some military couff, 
before which I may have on opportunity to vindicate 
myself, and prove the falsehood of .those accusations, 
whatever they may be, which have disposed hi^ Majesty 
to remove from me an army in which I have served 
twenty-nine years, and in which I have purchased every. 
commission, with the exception of the junior one. I. 
await at Paris your Hoyal Uighness's answer ; but shall 
be ready to appear before any court of inquiry, or, 
court-martial, at the earliest jaotice. 

*^ I have the honor to be, 
*' Tour Koyal Hii^bness's obedient Serrunt^ 

ROBERT WILSON, 

Paris, Sept. 20, 1831. 



The following is a copy of the reply made to Sir 
Robert Wilson's application for a court of inquiry : 

'* Horse-Guards J Sept. 25, 18S1. 

4 

'^ Sir — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 20th instant, and having laid it before his 
Majesty, I have it in command to acquaint you, that his 
Majesty does not judge it proper to comply with the 
wish expressed in it. 

*^ t am. Sir, yours, 

«' FREDERICK, Commander-in-Chief. 

« To Sir R. Wilson." 



" 18, Regent- Street, Pall-MaU, Oct. 9, 1821. 

** Gentlemen, — I feel it to be my duty to lay before 

you the copy of a letter which I addressed to his Royal 

Highness the Duke of Tork, immediately on my arrival 

in England, with a copy of hb Royal Higbnets's answer. 

•* 1 am, gentlemen, your v^ry obedient Servant, 

•R.WILSON." 
*• To the Electors of Southwark. 
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*' Sir, — I have had thtt honor o£ receiving: your 
Bt^JSit W9iHiQ9i»>aMveii \a nrr lettvcoC (he 20th ult. in 
which, after complaining Uiat 1 htid beca remaved from 
the army without a hearing*, aiid ipi^ithout even the 
fftatement of any charges agilHi#( me, I respectfully 
i^n9and.e4 an in.ve8tigation of my conduct either by a 
nyart' ot hhjtiirp or eonft. m«rlhil Ifiir Majiwir*?* 
|lf1fli|tter4 havcf ildvis^ flidf 8brepefgit tp^ refuse tta»' 
r^qoegit^ Ai)d't'tllt(8,i)tid tm^wAti after^sb mteayyenr? of' 
^T^Yo^^lpiAj^X^it tii th« mfttpM, puniibment whieb^ cair 
1^ iiifltoted' n^i^.ar ttrTciih ofiieer, iltMfo.of being--ttrid of 
#hfit' 1 ' i(m accttsetf ! 

<*"fb, defebd myftelf n^itfiit* chargd^ wbich, if th«y^ 
eiMjit at altfd a' t^n^Ibtef<hape, are atudiojcisly concealed 
4:0)^ m<^».,i4 crv(4^fttfy ](ftpi()^ible. I tetn neither con- 
JM.ttite their motive, h'Ot by whom thdy arrfe preferred, 
i)$>C off vi^dfite stafi^Yn'^nf^, mi<itepr^^nlationii, or fkncies, 
tlii^ iMy fNf; whilst* thia cbncealmentglvena sanction 
ib iyf€Tf fatlhidi^ of anrmlde In tf hicli. malice at tolly 
Qkiy Itifnif^. 

" It»la'tftJC I hflve iteeA in th^ papers, and beard by 
rtt^tl^fa fhj<(y<jlfety, a; variety of thing:^ inipnted to me, 
at(& M^jgltgithi Off the gtoun'dl!Lof my dismtssal ; hot I 
dictate apoq my honnr,' that every one of these allegra- 
th>t!a-i6 uttefriy«5cf^, atid^ that In every instance where 
tbe ftiesntloti of dames has enabled me tof trace- those 
s^ttrfeneb tir to their strpposed sources, their falsehood' 
bA^*eIther hffeTk at once ext)osed'and ackttowredged, or 
t^ify h^6 Vcfeix dt$acirowed by tb^ parties said to bavd 
iAa4^ them. 

'^TUcrsewho have proceeded to punish me withoat 
eith^tHal'or bearlt)g;» or accusation, render it Impossi*- 
ble to give a more precise contradiotion, until they 
shall be pleased to itiform me what I have done, or 
What has b^en. whispered against me. 

*^ But I oncd more earnestly beseech your Royal 
Highness to institute, in whatever way shall be deemed 
the most searcliing, a rigorous investigation of every 
part of my. conduct 

*' Tour' Royal Highness Is well aware, that before my 
dismisAl, I was, beyond all doubt^ subject to martial 
latr;-; apd if it be noff said that I am no longer in this 
predioament, I desire to wave aU objections to the 
jurisdiction of a militr.ry tribunal, In order that no 
obstacle may be interposed to the inquiry which I 
court. It is With uiifeigned reluctance iMt I again 
presume to remind your Royal Highness of those 
services which you were formerly pleased to acknow- 
ledge ; but the stran[i;e situation In which T am now so 
unaccountably placed, compels me to refer your Royal 
Highness to your letter of tlie 24th of January, 1815, 
and the documents to which it relates, in further 
support of my claims to justice on the present occasion. 

'• I have the honor to be, 
*' Your Royal Highnesses most obedient servant. 

" R, WILSON. 

Uame-Gnard^yOci. 9, 1881. 

** Sir^— I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of yesterday, urging again an Investigation into 
your conduct, to which I can only reply, that having 



laM' yoar' ibs tiffr spplionitMk hetwnr liisi Majeetftf, ~ xnti 
oommanlcattdrtot you. hia Majestj/s :stiil)inMniM»iif)«n: in,. 
6 do vnt consider myseiX watcanledi in taking any 
furtber stef^ 

*^ L am Sip, yvms^^ 
"* FRBttERICK, Conunaoaer-in^Clueffc 

" Sli! Robert. Wilson.*' 
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SbvtfiitttrUt Meeti / i^; 

Oji Friday the 5t1i ittsf. a Mei»tiiig of the Electors of 
i Southwark, in theititerest of Sir ». Wil^ion, was hetd'af 
the^ Town-IFair, St. Miirgaret's Hill, pursuant to pubhV 
. notice, to take into consideration the propriety af raising 
a subscription, to indemnify that indivfd^al for the Io.sm 
he has sostaine'd' by his dismissal from" the^army. 
MV. Weatherstone was called fo the chair. 
Ml". Alderman Wood tiren adtires^ed'-ther IVfeeting, and 
I stated*, that a letter, which th!*r shonld- hear read, had" 
I been received from Sir Holit»rt, in whidi In? deeflned' 
! the proposed subscription. The letter did'hmiortcr the 
■ feelings to his gallant'.firlend, buthe-cmrtBfeH'ed tire elee- 
I tors of Southwark wotrld be wanting* in their dtity, if 
ithey did not take care that their repr^semtative should 
not suffer f6r*the rectitude ofhis political condncf . Hie 
following letter was then handed- to, atrrf road \r>r the 
Chairman : — 

To the Gfenilemen ctnsemhliBd aithe Tht^e Ttmtt Ta renr^ 
Souilmark, Sepfemberie, 18S1 

** Gentlemen, — I have this instant read the resoltfljons* 
which were passed at the meeting held under your aus- 
pices' — Impressed with the most grateful fiMiings- for 
snob a proud memorial of. your esteem, I must entreat 
you to oancel the resolution relative to a pecuniary a^b- 
' scripiion. Ecouomy^^and arrangements I iia^ne no d4»nbt 
of makingi will afford- me ample means to oemt^roct 
inconveolenoes to which my family- migbt otbefwiiie be 
exposed, 1^ a confisoation of military incoipe fin4 of 
the capital vested in the commissions.- I have gjentlemeuy 
I aesure you» no fSear that your bounty would prove any. 
shackle on that independence of action which it is more' 
than ever necessary for your interests I should maintain ; 
but I could not without an abuse of y.our generous friend- 
ship, permit the proposed sacrifices in my favour. I re- 
main^ gentlemeui with grateful sencc of obligation^ 

** Your obedient servant, 

** R. T. WILSON." 

« Paris, Sept. 80, 1821." 

Mr. Alderman Wood then again enforced the propria 
ety of proceeding with the subscription. It had been 
asserted thsi the sums already subscribed were fictitii uv. 
This was not true He himself, if it was proper in him 
to do it, could name one of the aubscribcrs for 5001. He 
had received communications from various quarter*, 
showing the state of the public feeling>$ on the subject 
of Sir Robert's treatment, one of which, dated '^Ciren- 
cester, October 3, 18)^1," and signed Richare Hawkins, 
was handed to the Chairman, and read to the meeting. 
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Tlie a«f rinbly was theo addressed by Mr. Rylnnd, who 

concluded by mOTiog Rssolutions (o tbe following: effect. 

Resolved,— Tbftt witbont questioning his Majesty's 

firprogative to dismiss officers from his service, we cannot 
>iit view, with great sorrow, tbe late exercise of it in the 
])er!!nn ofourrespccted, honorable, and gal lent repregen- 
lalivc. Sir Robert VVilsna ; nor can we but feel that the | 
advice given by his Majesty's confidenlial advisers to 
that effect, was intended more to punish an opposer of 
(hrir measures, and n supporter or the late eier-to-be- 
laint^Hled Queen, (ban for the t>ene(itoftbe public service. 
\or can we consider that advice upon any ground to be 
just, without an opporlouity having been given for bis i 
defence, (ending, as it has, to deprive Sir Robert Wilson 
of hill commissioi], for which he paid upwards of .f 5000, 
ond after having rendered the most eminent Morviceg to \ 
his country for nearly twenty-five years, during tbe 
most eventfnl period of our history- 
Resolved, — That in order to send forth tbe opinions 
of the electors of South wark, of the manliness, humanity, 
Hnd independence of .Sir Robert Wilson, and their ab- 
hor rcnce of persecution in every shape, it is expedient 
that a public subscription be immediately entered into, 
in order to indemnify him for tbe pecuniary loss the late 
measure i^ calculated to occasion, and to prove to tbe 
vnrld that bis constituents and the people of England 
do (evon in these limes) protest against aH>itrary power, 
and will snpport an injured and high-minded individual. 
Resolved.— That it is highly expedient to invite a pub- 
It ' meelin;^ of the independent citizens of London, and 
nuch r.iiblrmen and gentlemen of the country as may 
fprl dIspo.BC-d lo attend, as soon as possible, for the purpose 
cffiirltierinic the objects. of this meeting. 

Then TuIIowed the usual rc»<oh)lions of appointing a 
Commitlpe,Hud enumerating iJauking-bouiica to receive 
subiicriptiootf, an well as thanking the Lord Mayor, for 
granting the me of the Town-Hall, and tbe Editors of 
the Times, (he Traveller, and other Independent 
Journals, for tbeir patriotic exertions in behalf of Sir 
Robert Wilson. 

Mr Black seconded the resolutinnx, and reprobated the 
dismitisal of Sir Robert without inquiry. The first 
reralulion wan Itien unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. Alderman Wood and the Chairman stated (hat they 
had received Icllerit from Sir Robert, intimating his in- 
Icnlion of being in London next duy. The second 
resolution was then unanimoui«ly carried, after which 
the Chairman read (he following letters; — 

" Oxford, September 29. 
** Sir, —Understanding from the newspapers that the 
distinguished Generol Sir Robert Wilson is dismissed tbe 
service withonttrial, or even an accuser: nad finding that 
the public are proceeding to indemnify that patriotic and 
noble-minded gentleman for his pecuniaiy suffering on 
file occasion, may I request you to enter my naoM for 
fifty pounds for tbe above purpoce." 
1 am. Sir, respectfully, 

" Your-very obedient Servant, 

" J. T. BARBER BEAUMONT," 



" Traveller-Office, 1 1, Crane-court, Oct, 5.1R2I . 
" Gentlemen,— I have the pleasure of announcing lo- 
you the following subscriptions, which have been for- 
warded to the office of the Traveller, in behalf of the 
object which you are about to meet to carry intoeffecl- 
I beg' that they may be announced as coming through 
the Editor of tbe Traveller. As (he responsibility which 
lies on me as to the application of sums so largo as those 
which I am autboriised to subscribe is considerable, ( 
have to beg that some banker of the city of London may 
be appointed treasurer, into whose, hands the £1250 
shall be paid forthwith. I have the honor to be genUemra 
your obedient servant, 

' " THE EDITOR." 

" T6 the Commidee for promodng a subscription to 
, remunerate Sir R. Wilson, Ac. 

D. (By the Editor of the Traveller) ;C60ft 

A. (By the Editor of the Traveller) 600 

B. (By the Editor of the Traveller) 60 

N.(ny the Editor of the Traveller) 200 . 

£lSdO 

The remaining resolutions were proposed and carried 
nnunimously. ' * 

The Chairman then announced that the following 
Slims had been subscribed in (he room, viz. Mr, 
Williams, £5 ; " Down with Derry Down," J.i . (I'Sugh- 
ler.) To which subscriptions, genliemen, he coptinued^ 
I beg to add my own name for £20. (cheers.) 

A resolution of thanks to the Chairman was then 
passed, and the Meeting broke up. 



SIR ROBERT WILSON. 



" To G. Woatherstone, Esq. Cfaalrman 
. of tbe Snuthwuk Meeting, dec." 



Sir Robert fTUaon to the Bleclort of SoulhiBari^ 

Gentlemen,— I feel it to be my duty to lay before you 
copies of (he letters which have passed between Lord 
YiicountSidmouth and myself; with an accompanying 
memorandum of a conversation with SlrRichard Blrnle, 

And J have the honor to be,your most obedient servant, 
18, Regent-street, Oct,g3, 1S21. B. Wilson. 

To the Electors of Sonlhwark. 
No. II. 

Sir Robert Wilson to the Lord Viscount Sidmouth. 
18, Regent-street, October 19, 1821. 

My Lord,— Having seen a statement in the newspapers' 
authenticated by tbe signature of Mr. 'Iliomas Jnlion, 
cierk to the Magistrates of the Kensington Division of 
the county of Middlesex, in which it is asserted that Sir 
R. Blrnle, one of the said Magistrates, did , at a general 
meeting of Justices, held on the 8th ofSeptember, 1881, 
at tbe Hammersmith Coffee-house, declare that Informa- 
tion had been given to him, at Bow-street, upon oatii, 
that a meeting had been held at the house of Mr. Youde, 
at which the plan of interruption to her late Majesty's 

i funeral was concerted, and that I had atlended the 
meeting, I have (o request that your Lorda^jp will be 
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pT«>A^d tit mrori i copy of sneh infOTmation upon OJilh 
lo be delivered to me, thai I may be ertubled to insCttute 
a prosecntion rorperjaryK^inHt tiieptrrsoo go swearing. 

t 'hhvti lh« honor to be, yoiir Lordtihip'a obedient 
KrVWrrt, A. Wil«on. 

To 'Hie Loiid Vi«count Sldmoufb. 

No. in. 

The LoVa Viscoflnt Sidfndutii to SW Robevt Wilson. 
Whilehall, Oct. 1'9, ISSll. 
^r, MiaTetoackDOvrledge the teceipt of yuurletler of 
Ihiij diiy, referrini; to a glatement tn (he oewdipnpera, that 
Sir Hich&rd Birnie hud tlcclured at a general mcelio^ ot 
Magistraled, tliul information had been ^ivva him, on 
nalh, that ynu had iitteiided a certain meeting, at which 
tlie plan for interruplintfber late Majei^ty's funeral waa 
concerted; and rcciueatin^ ^e to direct n copy of 8uch 
iriformadoa upon nath to be delivered to yoti, that you 
might'be en»bled lo prosooutethe informant for perjury. 
In reply to ihi^s roquBsl, I hitve only to observe, that if 
any such information does exist in the hands of a magis- 
trate, k doex not appear to mc that I am the proper chan- 
nel through which an application for ila production 
should be made, I have Ibe honor to be, 

Tourmosl obedient and humble servant, 
To Sir a. Wilson. SIDMOUTH. 

No. IV. 

Minute of a CoriVertatlon between Sir R. Wilson and 
Sir it. Birnie. 

On the receipt of Lord Sidmouth's letter, Sir R, WiUon 
addressed a letter to Sir K. Birnie for a copy of the 
deposition on oath, (OC^nlng tttso the motive of the 
request. 

The letter was sent on the 20(li On the 22d Sir K 
Birnie seut a note to .Sir R. Wilson, stating he had been 
absent atteodingthfl funeral of a friend in the conutry. 
and I'fiqiieMingSii' R. Wilson tocallupon him, when he 
would' ^Vt-e Mm theifufortrtaliou he required. 
Sir K. Wllxoh hu»hig"waiied on Sir R. Birnie thesnme 
day, with Mr. WiMiiiui Lnmbloo, and twnewed his 
deniandroraeopynftheltifornintionOiioalh.SirRifthard 
irifttt'ined Sir R, vl^lMn '» that no iufortnation in writing 
had been takvn: that the infomintinn was a verbal one 
founded upon a report at the Freeiuti.sona' Tavern of a 
meeting having been held at Humm.T.-imith, at *hich an 
officer had been present; but that, on the eiamination 
of the Tavern keeper at Hammer.Kiuilh, Mr. Youde, all 
tlie magralrates were satisfied Sir K. Wilson had never 
been in the hoime."" R, WiUon. 

• Th* above rnlli'ute Wis shown to Sir R. Birnie, and 
(eceived hiss&nclion. 

No. V;— (Second Serlrs--No. 1 ) 
Sir Robert Wilson to the Lord Viscount Sidmonth. 

18, Regeol-elreet, Oct. 22, 1821. 
My Lord,--Haviog received information that n 
depwlllon iipoil oalli exists in the Hotm* Department, of 
my tr trhig been Seen, on Tue.<day the I4lh of Angust, 
oD horKebftCk, Wlh a porter-pot in my hand, eucouraging 
Ibe popalwe to^tull e^p Ihepavement, and opposeimpe- 
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dlments to the fnneral procession of her late Majeslj, 
have the honor to request yonr Lordship will be pleaiM-d 
to direct a copy of ^ueh deposition to be delivered (u 
me, that 1 may institute a prosecution for perjury against 
the [lersrm na sweuring. 

1 have Ite honor to b?. 
Your Lordship'smoit obedien' h'imbles"r^'«iil. 
To Lord Visoonnt Sidmoulh. R. WILSON. 

No. VI — (Second Series— No. II.) 
The Lord Viscount Sidmouth to Sir Robert WtUon. 
Whitehall, Oct. 2S. lV2\. 
Sir, — 1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of yesterday's date, in which you state that you luve 
received informnlion that a deposition apon oath exist* 
in the Home Offic, of your liavingbeen seen on hor«e- 
back, on Tne^day, the Kth of August, with a porter pot 
in your hand, euc-ouraging the pupuluci! to pull up the 
pavement, and oppose impediments to the funeral pro- 
cession of her late tVlajesty; and you therefore reqiiMt 
that I will direct a copy ofnnchdepti.!i1ion to be delivered 
to you, that you may institute a prosecution against the 
person so swearing, for perjury; and I have the honor 
to acquaint yon in reply, that I shontd not Ihiuk myself 
justfScd In giving the direction.>* I'jir ivliicli yi 
applied. 

I have (he honor to be, Sir, 

Vonr most obedient humble servant, 
To Sir Robert UiUon. Sidi 






Sir Robert Wiisoii. 



On Thursday the Sth insl. Sir Robert Wil.=on, who 
has been some time on a visit at Lambtou-H^ill, poswd 
through Newcastle, In company with Mr Luniblon, for 
Howick, the neat of Barl Groy, On their arrival at the 
Queen's Head Inn, Morpeth, Sir Robert was cordially 
greeted by the welcome clieers of the inbabilHnt?, who 
had assembled in great numbers to obtain a sight of the 
gallant General. The populace took Ifie horses from Ilw 
carriage, and drew him through the town, anifdsl the 
reiterated plaudits of the people.— Before the bofM* 
were again put to, he ascended the carriage, and epuke 
to the following effect; — 

"Gentlemen, — It is a great satisfacllou to tne, tlMl 
travelling in company with my honorable friend, Mr. 
Lambton, on a visit to one of the greatest and m<M 
patriotic noblemenof the kingdom,Barl Grey,(applau»c) 
1 should be honored with this proof of yonr apprulmtioo. 
I feel proud— but, permit me to say proud, not uan 
individual, anxious to advance his own honor, but tu a 
member of the great cuminanity; beeanse 1 perceive in 
your present conduct, thai you think as Englishmen, tlint 
it Is tm]>osstbte to olTer injury to one limb of the body 
politic without affecting the safety of the wholp— 
(applause). I have lieen ro Ined in my profession, deprived 
of itie means of my breiid, my propei ty ha>i i:een confix 
cated —and it remain:^ for me to inquire, and fur yuulo 
ascertain the oause—(cries of "shame, shame," " no 
cau»e," " none.") — If auch things are permitted, there 
U an end of all justice iu this land of freedcm aod cf 
equity. All I demand is trial and only so far I bog of voh 
logo wittime, we will, nMtvitl. I courtthepeaaUfevonlw 
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lawif I ADifouDd guilty — iKay, I oourt the penalties, but, 
gentlemL-D, I feel iis.iiirod, tliet If brought to triul, there ij« 
ntti a manly anil iii(le|H>Dclcnt tlngliiiliman.ihpre is not an 
officer of litiiiiitnity ia the service, not an officer anxious 
for his uwii pergonal honour, not an officer jealouii 
uf military discipline, that will not be foroed to give 
me a verdict ofncquitlal — (applause). I repeal thai [ 
court inquiry! I demand trial: Thereisno managrealcr 
friend lo Ihe lawis, no man a greater friend to the govern- 
ment of justice than I. 1 declare myself UDConscioiis of 
offence — and yel, nithoiit Ihe xlightcal Investigation, 
without the leant authorised allegation of crime, I am 
injured inmy rightflasaeoldierand aaa citizen. ]/siip)i 
things continue, tf ministers have power to make the 
servants of the public the victims of their caprice, irhere 
is the use of any cndo of any civil or of military law? 
The army will no longer be distinguished for'tifficers of 
fseling, justice, iind knowledge, but it niu^t become Ihe 
lyraaaical in»l[nrneiit ofdenpuiicauthorDy. Usnllenien, 
I will not detain you Mu^er; tarn bi)fhly gmtitied with 
your flattering le^limony, the more so, as the jieopte of 
Morpeth aredisti[)gui»heil, havelong been distinguished 
for their e\erliiin:j in tlie euuseof constitntional reform; 
■ndrfl^Dtlemen, I entrant yo» to stand firm, lei nothing 
dauDtyou, letiio steps of arbitrary power check yon in 
your course, and I do not despair oj being nlilelo congra- 
tulate you on the atlainuieut uf a great and dcciisive 
(fictwry." — (Loud Cheers), 

Since our last the following additional subscriptions 
h:ive been aniioiiTtocd to indemnify Sir R. Wilson: — 
£. a. 
Chnrles Blundcll, Esq. of Ince, Lancashire, lo 
testify his respect for Sir Roht. Wilson's 
character us a soldier, and for the gallant 
humanity of his condnut in the affair of 

Lavalelte - 100 

Duke of Hamilton 100 

Wbichoole Turner, Esq- late 3d Dragoons ... 26 fi 

Lord Vise Clil\on, M P.... „... 50 11 

J. Grigby, F,sq. Urinkston Woolpit, Suffolk, lU 

Dr. Fenwick, Durham 10 

Manchester ? I Subs ;i7 4 

Leighton, bii/,/,aid, Isl .Subs s V 

Dr. Chomelev, 35, New Uridge-street .^> 0, 

S.&M. Bormigb. fl r> 

^JUFriend,|)erG. W 5 d 

^^^^; Air^l many other smaller subscriptions. 

Sir Robert Wilson. 
The following is a c(»py of the cnmmnnication of lite 
Knvoy of the Kcjiublic of Columbia to Sir Itobert Wilson, , 
with (be thanks of that Bepublio for bis efforts iu their ' 
cause:— ll 

Mont Honorable Sir — The Sovereign ConfrrP-^s of the II 
Republic of Columhin, wliidi I linve the honor of !' 
repFeBOOtiuginKiiropc, uniting )ts-ivi«he.-i to tlio opinion ' 
(ff(b« bnmiia kind iu favour «f your lixc4-llency, has <{ 
laoded nieto forward ibe following jl 

DECBKE- I 

The General Congress of' Columbi.-), taking into ;' 



consideration that the distinguished General, Sir Robert 
Wilson, aworthy Member ofthe House of Commons (tf 
the IJnitedKiogdomof Great Britain and Ireland, alwayi 
humane, always generous, always firm in his principles 
of honor and justice, bas defended, with his intrepid' 
eloquence, thu rights of humanity, and particularly 
those uf this people, alternately victorious and unfortu- 
nate in Ihe course of its heroic contest — Resolve?, that 
the Kxeoutive Power, in the name of the Republic, 
present to General Sir Robert Wilson, the moet 
HlFectionate thanks for the distinguished efforts with 
which he has promoted and advocated, in the Britisit 
Parliament, Ibe cause of our happy independence. ' 

"Given iu Uie General Congress at the city of the' 
Rosary of Cucuta, the H(h Ootober, I8g|. • 

(liigued) " The President ofthe Congress, 

JOSEF J. marqi:bz. 

" The Deputy and Secretary, 

MIGIKL SANTA MARIA, 
"The Deputy and Secretary, 

■* FRANCISCO SOTO." 
Which Decree I have the honor of comnmnicaling to 
your Kscellency, with the Expression of my personal 
satisfaction ; and the President ofthe Republic, who is at' 
present in cninpnign, will offer to you, cnnfurmribly to; 
t ho d [Imposition of the Congress, the homage ofthe feelings , 
of grotitiideof the Columbian people- 

I avail myself of this occasion to manifest to your 
Exoelleuey the high consideration and respect whir, 
which I am, ' 

Honorable -Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Paris, Jan. 28, 1882. F. A. ZEA. ■ 

To the Hon. Sir R. Wilson, &.c. &c.&e. 



Sir Robert Wilson. 



We have waited anxiously for several weeks to hear^ 
Ihe real grounds of Sir Robert Wilson'sdismissionfroin 
the army. Although an act of this arbitrary nature baa 
probably been resolved upon in some place E|ill 
unrrower than the conncil-cbambcr, and thouii;h it was 
not thought fit to assign any reason to the dismissed, 
officer or to the public, it almost always happens in 
such cases that the secret creeps about the eourt, then 
circulates in the minisleriHt circles, and that the rent 
ground ofthe defence of ministers is coinniui)!cu(ed In 
the journals under their patronage, which, ns avanl-- 
cnuriers to the ministers in Parliamen), dren-iit up irith 
the best of their abilities, aiid give i he cue to all foriea 
and minis terislists fhroughont the land. Hut no. 
Journnl, however well informed, nor any court newH- 
monger, however lynx-eyed, has discovered any cause, - 
whatsoever for the dismission of Sir Robert Wilson, 
Immedfflfcly after the announcement of the fact, certain 
journalists informed us that Sir Robert had con)mitl''d 
some heinous crime; tliey stated that he himself must 
be perfectly acqnainted with it, and would feel no, 
surpri-ie at the consequence; and they intimated that, 
they would be able to disclose to us the mystery in a 
few days. None of them— not one — so much as thouglt 
of attributing Sir Robert's dismission to his merti' 
attendance at the funeral, or to hiu general political, 
conduct. They expected some important dUcloGore^ 
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tjupr^'to wy oil the Ribiftof Wo have ^aitrd fur tho 
fipasoe of nearly two If onlh*v fa>i«i what now? Why, 
pow Sir Robert Wilson hna rpinc home,-ha«i demanded 
a trial and been rcfvisod : hast inqiijred for accusern and 
ao accusation, aaA none, appeal ; .hH» denied every | 
probable charge, and exposed every; paltry lie and | 
ealnniny ; has presented himself at • tho barracks, at 
Wbiteball, and in Bow-Street, and dan hear of no \ 
ehap'ge' except stidh as are already disbelieved and 
exploded ; — while the court newsmonicers shake their 
heads in ^hopeless ignorance, and ilie hirelinfc journal- 
ists, long dumb-founded, begin losnmmon up their wits 
and impudent for some general imputation or vagne 
charge against (he gallant hero. Such are the facts, 
and bow much do they notspeak for Sir Robert Wilson I 
They in reality amount .to an acknowledgment, on the 
part of the minigterialists, that his public concuet has 
afforded no gronnd for dismission. Now, however, 
that there seems no pretence for bdlicving Sir Robert 
to have committed any act unw^orthy of an officer or a 
gentleman, during his attendance at the Queen's 
faneral, the Tojiy journals urgie two reasons, either of 
which they-contend is sufficient, as a justification of the 
treatment he has received. One of these is Sir Robert 
Wilson*s oond^ict. in aiding the escape of Lavaleite ; 
the other is his attendance at the Qtieen'e funeral. 
The former must be admitted to have all the merit of 
antiquity, and to be worthy of discovery by some Inha- 
bitant of Grab-Street. It is singular that Sir Robert 
should be 'dismissed in 1821 for an act committed in 
1815 ; more especially as all Europe acknowledged that 
act to be generous and noble, if indiscreet, — as the 
French King showed that he thought him unworthy of 
punishment by offering to release him, as the Prince 
Regent of England declared the same real sentiment by 
supporting bis family, and as the man whom he assisted 
to escape now lives at Paris by permission of the very 
government that condemned him. But it is worthy of 
the malignant traducers of the Queen of England to 
censure Sir Robert for not throwing back the intended 
victim of party rage, during a national convul^iion, 
Xipon the guillotine from which he had escaped, and 
for not breaking the heart of his noble wife, who had 
devoted herslf to procure his safety. The other ground 
on which the ministerial writers attempt to justify Sir 
Robert's dismission is — his attendance at the Queen s 
funeral. There is something so outrageous in the idea 
of discarding' an officer because he mourned for the 
consort of his sovereign, that these writers themselves 
dare not state the thing broadly ; and in endeavouring 
to hide their wickedness, they become exceedingly 
ridieulous. The Courier asserts that Sir Robert Wilson 
pawively sanctioned the riotous and treai^onable oppo- 
Kition to government by attending at the Queen's 
feneral ! and that this conduct fully justifies . his 
dismission from the army! If the Courier wrote for 
idiots, it could say nothing more irrational. Excuses 
like tbeae we only notice, in order to show that no 
justification baa been or can be offered for the dismission 
ofSir Robert Wilson. We never knew a clearer case. 
Ministers have no charge against him that they dare 
uage, or we abonld have heard It long ago. Our 



rcadrrs will be at no loss to infer Iho noliinl rcni^pn of 
his dismission ; but we have expros.sc(l ourselves too 
strongly upon its baseness to mention it in terras. In 
th« meantime we perceive with great pleasure the 
extraordinary progress of the subscription in Sir Robert 
WiU(in*s favor. It already exceeds six thousand 
pounds, and it is supported by men whose countenance 
would honor any cause. . We rejoice to see that the 
Whig nobility regard this as a national affair, and tender 
their munificent subscriptions, less io aid of Sir Rol>erf 
Wilson, (however high character), than in support of 
the constitution and freedom of the country. This 
feeling, we are persuaded, is as extensive as was the 
sympathy for our lamented Queen ; and so it ought to 
be, for if every military officer were, like every civil 
functionary, dependent for his bread on the nod. pf the 
minister, it would be a farce to talk any longer pf our 
free constitution ; the Influence of the crown woold be 
all but omnipotent, and, with the forms of liberty, we 
should suffer the reality of a despotism. 
Leeds Mercury. 



Meeting to Promote Subscriptions for Sir Robert 
Wilson^ at the London Tavern. 

On Thursday the 25th ult. pursuant \o notice, a 
meeting was held at the City of London Taiern, in 
Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of entering into 
subscriptions, appointing a x^ommittee to appropriate the 
funds already collected, and taking other steps connected 
with the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson from the army. 
The meeting was most respectably attended, and, long 
before the time appointed for taking the chair, the great 
room of the tavern was completely thronged with 
citizens; amongst whom were to be seen some of the 
most leading men in the city. 

At a quarter past one o'clock', John Geor»^e Lanfbton, 
Esp. M. P. preceded by the gentlemen of theSout6wark 
Committee, entered the room, and was received with the 
loudest acclamations. The Hon. Member was accom- 
panied by the Hon. H. G. Bennett, M. P. Mr. Elllce, 
M. P. Mr. Hume, M. P. Dr. Lushingtou, M. \\ and 
several other respectable gentlemen. 

Mr. Favell having then moved tliat Mr. Lambton do 
take the chair, 

Mr. Lambton rose to address the meet-ing. He Aid 
he had felt it a sacred and imperative duty to comply 
with the invitation conveyed to him by the very respect- 
able Committee of Southwark to attend the meeting 
this day; and he assured them that no consideration of 
personal inconvenience could avail to abate his zeal in the 
cause of justice, or from using his hptsi endeaTOurs to 
second the wishes of so respectable a body of the inhabi- 
tants of thisgreat metropolis (applause) Before however 
entering upon the subject for which they were met that, 
day, he begged to say a word in^xpilanalioB of the line 
of conduct which he had followed hitherto in promoting 
the subscription for Sir Robert Wilson.— He wished them 
to believe that his not giving his name openly in the 
first instance as a subscriber did not arise from any. 
indisposition on his part that publicity should be given 
to the transaction, but merely because he thought that. 
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beipg personally llie [friend of Ihe gallant Genera!, it 
woalil be more projjer (Iiat the subsoriplioii should be^in 
nilii liis constituents; and that, whilst he showed thftt be 
n-Bs iPfiily to come forward and display his feelings 
reHpeciioK ihr »lrtiTiipfiil not which had been committed 
n^aiiiMt Sir Ruhfrt Wilaon, at the same time he did not 
like (o take th" lead in any line of conduct Which th« 
public might thiuk proper to punsue. Those we r^ the 
feelineis under which he acled ; and he was glad, on this ' 
■ tocthiion, to have an opportunity of avowing (hem (othe' 
tvorld. But he should be permitted to say this was not 
the cause of an individual — it wa« not the cause of Sir 
Robert Wilson nlone— it was the natronal cause (tow d 
cheers^. For if the dRugreromn precedent was once j 
(Vliiblisbed tliotiui armed ttoldiery could with irnpunPty 
irverawe the-pcople, there wasihen an end to all liberty, j 
H we were lo he inid Ihat the only qunllficatioTi fiir I 
(inDlIemen enleritie the army was, that they should be ! 
Mindly obedient to the whimfi and oaprfoes W the ' 
Minister, and tlinl ihey were in fine, utterly to renounce 
all ptttriolti- icciirrr, and give ioo.w to every sflrage | 
propensity of oitr nnlme, theu was this country no fonger 
Ihe boasted laud of liberty or of law fcheersj. But he 
was sure this doolrine would not gain ground ; for 
amongst the loudest supporters of Government— the 
veriest admirers of tyranny, or the worst of Tories, 
there would he some fcmnd lo spurn at if, and who 
nonld forbid their sous to ivear the badge of despotism 
in Ihe service of tlie ministers. He found great diffi. 
oulty in acconuling for the grounds on which the 
Government had acted in the case of Sir Robert 
WiJMin, They had not shown a .<ingte reason for 
tlwir condnct, (a voice in the crowd having said 
"they could not)."— He (Mr. L.J knew tbey oonid 
not, and he now pledged himself that Ihey nereV would 
be able to do so- He had an Opportunity of seeing all 
that Sir Robert Wilson did and said on the day of the 
Qu«en's funeraf, and he pledged bis character that til! 
that ministers had heard, or pretended they heard, 
respecting ihat conduct, were false and nnTouuiIed 
ealmnniea. (Losd rfieers.) He pledged himself, thai 
on that occasion Sir Robert Wilson exerted himself, 
not only with the greatest hnmanity to prevent the 
effusion of human blood, but that his condurl was in 
every respect reguiafed with regard to the discipline of 
that army to which he t>elonged. He (Mr. L.) knew 
that the magistrales^allowed they were indebted to Sir 
Robert Wilson's exertions (br the order which pre- 
vailed, and that thej- avovred that had it not been for 
him, more innocent blood would have been shed on 
that eventful <lay, when two innocent men were 
murdered. Rut in the absence of any reason to 
justify the conduct of ministers in this alTuir, there waa 
iio great ditBcuIly in guessing what were their motives 
— the mean and petty motives hy which they were 
privately actuated. Sir Robert Wilson had been loo 
Idu^ known for his independent priuclples. The man 
who bakI that " war waa not made to gratify the lust of 
rulers but lo promote the happiness of mankind"— he 
who brarely stepped forward to shelter nn injured. 
Itelplesa, and slandered woman, ItecAme thcre^ ob- 
noxious to masters who drotvned their guilt In their 
elTorlt to . disf race bim. <Cheer(>.) He (Mr. L.) 



begged of them to remark the slow but suri' progress 
which the military system was making amongst us. la 
the first place the soldiers were shut up in fortresses, hav- 
ing no communication with their fellow-citizens, and were 
taught to believe (hat they had interests distinct from 
the people, and that all their couslitutionul feelings 
most be blunted. And It was lamented (o find that iu 
Ihe same ratio that this system succeeded in deadening 
the constitutional feelings of the soldiers, so were their 
moral ones also affected, if one was lo judge from the 
charge of the Chairman at the late Westminster, 
Sessions, who declared that one-half of those accused 
of crime were soldiers, and that those who were sup-- 
I ported (n iiJfeneM lo protect the people, were now 
Ir-fommg most forward in destroying the peace o( 
society, fi t-.iuld hof be otherwise, for were not the 
soMlers always praised when they acted with rigour — 
were they not publicly thanked when tbey cut down 
the defenceless people, as at Manchester? And wfaes 
a his!:h officer tried fo counteract these dispositions and. 
to tiUSy irritation, was lie not removed from the army* 
by an atlCmpt the more cruel, as the brave oflicer waa 
more lit Iheir mercy? (Hoar.) Where, he would 
asft, was there au instance of military despotism lo 
compare with Hiis • It was not to he found under the 
most iniquitous dispensations of the Spanish Juquisi- 
ttoTr — not in the worst of the petty states of Germanji 
iTliere the prnpetty of (he subject was so little protected 
by law ; and yet the ministers of a constitution King — 
(Cheers)— ventured upon it— the chiei" rulers tif Eng- 
land, Ihut land of law, Anri?i\ to do it. But who were 
these ministers — were they nol llie same who employed 
Edw.wds, Oliver, and CHstles?— (cheeis) — who dia- 
mijisfd Lord FitzwilllHm, and thunked the Manchester 
magiafrates with us little i^iicrimhiuliou end Justice a« 
Ihey since di^char-^rd Sir^R. Wilson ? f^Loud cheers.) 
He hiid >:uil tUli \yi'^ not the cause of an individual, but 
u ti;[i:>ivjl i>i;p. Tt whs not, however, amiss lo hriogto 
i!ii;til thu mTit!' uf the individual thron^h whose sides 
thf- justice of the country was wounded. He (.Mr. L.) 
would, in a very few words, remind the meeting of the 
claims which Sir Robert bad upon ihem. He devoted 
£9 years of hfs life to the service of his country in one 
of its most arduous departments — the Army. He fought 
in every country in the world— in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, in the \prlh, South, Hast, and 
West. He had served in the North, Portugal, Spain, 
Flanders, Turkey, Italy, and in fact, in almost erery 
country in Europe. He raised the Lusilaniao Legion, 
which, it was admllled, waa the principal means of 
driving the French beyond the Pyrenees, and his 
services iu the Peninsula Iiad been so often recognised, 
Ihat there were letters from all ihe Chiefc of Spain, 
acknowledging the share which he had in driving 
tin* French out of Spain. From Ihat station he wag 
driven l>y the meanest jealousy ; but he did not mur- 
mur. Ho went tlience lo a djatant part where he 
expBcleil the same jc;iIoiisy would not pursue him. He 
WHS e^'erywhere where energy, activity, and coinage 
were rctjiiired — iie wa." ever foremost, except iij' the 
lelreut. He deserved anil obtained the gratitude of all 
the Sovereigns of Europe. The EJniperor of Rik<eJa^ 
at the head of his whole army, was pleased to invent 
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hUn with one of his noblest onlers— his breast glittered 
with military reunrds, but not a star was bestowed by 
Oreat-Britain. (Loud cl»oers.) Should we not look 
ibrRomc caupe to hooouuI for the neglect of this brave 
and gallant officer by his own country ; more especially 
when, by the enlargement of the Order of the Bath, 
fo good an opportunity presented itself? The cause 
was to be found in an expression, in a declaration of 
tbe Emneror of Russia at Frankfort, who said to Sir 
Robert Wilson, "you told me thd truth ;" and however 
that quality might enhance him with a man whom we 
Vail a barbarian, yet it worked no good for him with 
the Ministers at home. They found that Sir Robert 
Wilson too often " told the truth," and he was therefore 
long marked out for vengeance. But in speaking of 
Ills other qualities, was it necessary to mention his 
generous conduct to his fellows in arms— his glorious 
exertions for Lavalette ?— (Loud cheers)— exertions, the 
tfoccess of which the King of France ought now to be 
M much pleased with, as England bad reason to boast 
of them, and which had been lauded over the whole 
world. It Was, indeed, the act of a gallant and gene- 
rous soldier. Here then was a man that ought not to be 
deserted. The stiong hand of power was stretched 
over him— it had tried to crush him— but if he (Mr. L) 
knew England right, it would not let its bravest soil be 
overpowered, who was also its most constitutional 
advocate.— (Loud cheers ) Mr. Lambton concluded by J 
faying that he thought himself called upon to say these 
few words, before any gentlemen rose to propose the 
Resolutions ; but with regard to the fatal day of the 
Queen's funeral, he declined touching at all upon that, 
( A voice In the room said. " It will speak for itself. ") 
Mr. Lambton said he agreed with this gentleman in 
thinking that the events of that day would speak for 
themselves. He did hope, however, that some notice 
would be taken of the proceedings of that day in 
Parliament, where they would obtain the proper publieity, 
and where, if they did not obtain entire justice— of 
which he had no hope — they would at least remain as a 
record, to show how much the justice of the country 
had been outraged, and its laws disgraced, on the 
occasion alluded to. Before he sat down, he had only 
to desire of them to hear the Resolutions patiently, and 
then offer whatever occurred to them upon them, being 
always assured that the meeting which he was then 
addressing would be as remarkable for its order as it 
. was for its respectability —(The loudest Cheers.) 

Mr. Favell then rose, and after an introductory 
>'pei»ch, submitted the following resolutions to the 
lorMderation of the meeting: — 

I That the dismissal of Sir Robert Wilson from the 
ai my, without Inquiry, trial, or even the statement of any 
charge against him, is a wanton act of arbitrary power, 
nnder the plea of prerogative, a daring inroad on the 
priociples of the constitution, and a cruel injustice to a 
IraTe*, humane, and meritorious officer, w&ose distin- 
(;nisbe<t services to his country and her allies have been 
repeatedly and solemnly recognized by every power in 
Kurope. 

2. That this meeting, as friends of public libeity, and 
He oonstitation of their country, as established at the 
Revolution^ willingly embrace this opportunity of 



avowing their abhorrence of any administration main- 
taining a large standing army in time of peace, and 
endeavouring to make its officers the mere creatures of 
the minister for the tim^ being. 

8. That this meetihg views with greatrotisfaction tlie 
manly and liberal manner in which so many of the best 
and truest supporters of thu liberties of the country have 
come forward to unite with their fellotv-citizens in 
marking their indignaltion at such an attempt, as equally 
dangerous to the constitution and degradingto the army ; 
threatening the one, with subversion by a military force^ 
and depriving the other of the noblest birth-right of 
Englishmen,— that of freely discussing the measures of 
the government under which thcfy live. 

4. That the subscription set on foot by Sir R. WilsonV 
constituents shall have the best support of this meeting, it 
having it for its object to protect Sir R. Wilson against the 
effects of ministerial vengeance^ and to show to the 
worlds that as often as the advisers of the Crown shall 
contrive the means of oppressing those public men who 
support the cause of the people, the people will stand 
forward to frustrate all such unworthy attempts. 

5. That the whole of the subscription already raised 
and to be raised, shall be vested in five trustees, to l>e by 
them disposed of in the way most beneficial to Sir 
Robert Wilson and his family. 

6. That the Marquis of Tavistock, M. V. Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. M.P. John George Lambton, Esq. M. V* 
Edward Ellice, Esq. M. P. and George Weatherstone, 
Esq. be requested to act as such trustees. 

7. That the thanks of this meeting are eminently due to 
John George Lambton, Esq. M.P. for having originated 
this subscription, and for his unwearied zeal in this cause, 
particularly for having attended the meeting of this day. 

8. That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Mar- 
quis of Tavistock, M. P. to Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 
M.P. to John George Lambton, Esq. M.P. to Edward 
Ellice, Esq. M.P. and to George WcathcrstoDe, Esq. for 
having accepted the office of trpstees to the sulwcriptloB 
fund for indemnifying Sir Robert Wilson. 

9 That the thanks of this meeting be given to James 
Barnett, Esq. for having kindly accepted the office of 
treasurer to the said fund. 

Mr. Favell then moved the first resolution. 

The Hon. II. G. Bennett came forward to second tlie 

Resolution, and was loudly cheered. After entering 

into a short account of the military career of Sir Robert 

Wilson, he proceeded to state, that from his first entering 

into Parliament he (Mr. B.) had a good opportunity of 

witnessing the conduct of Sir R. W^ilson, having sat 

every night with him, and almost always voted with liira« 

i and he was in all respects a friend to the people. Sir 

; Robert W^ilson took a decisive part in the great question 

respecting the Queen, and by this conduct he awoke 

feelings of which the meeting bad seen the effects; but 

his great offence in the eyes of Ministers was the last 

! honor which he wished to pay to this insolted woman) 

he had stood by her in her misfortunes, and be wished to 

follow her to the grave. He (Mr. B.) liad attended oo 

that occasion as a private individual, and thoogh his 

humanity was not so active as that of Sir R. Wilson in 

preventing crime, he saw enough to convince him that 

Sir Robert Wilson, had done no more than his duty at 



a bold and honest man. Thf Governineut had mndc 

out no ca«e nf^aitist the ^nllBiil Cicnenit; titey had none 

to show, nllhoiiKh BD engine of theirs hud prepared the 

rounlry to «xpect one. Tliey struck the blow before 

they suffered (he accused (o speak. Here was a eoldier 

of fortune covered With honor— his character was not 

attacked; Fruvideuce had not made him rich, be had 

^Laothing to look to but his profcssioo, in which he had 

HplveFiled all his property : and after a life ofservice, how 

^B^as he trenled? Inrnod otil uf the army, and lobbed 

^^M Ilia properly ; and in whose cau^e was it that he had 

^^put himeeM' forward; il was not in hii* own, bat in that 

^^W the people, iu the cau.-« of the hundredts and thousands 

^^rno like Honey and Francis went to see the proceMion 

M innocent epectalor^, and who, but for bi.'^ huinnne 

exertions, would have been still more cxpoi<ed tu the 

tkdbres and pielotij of a xoldiery who fired without oom- 

wnd He interfered to check the etTusion of blood, 

nd to tell them what was du« to military discipline. 

I a Case thus circumstanced, it was the duty of the 

H^inniuDity to atnnd forward a? the shield and as the 

lUr^ of the person so treated— there was no diecredit 

I receiving contributions given fur euch a purpose, and 

Ky would be the last to make the insinuation who had 

eir, bands always in tlie public purse. Mr. Buunelt 

joncluded a very impressive speech, by recommending 

ike case of liie widows and orphans of the men who lo.-it 

leir lives on the occasion of the Queens funeral, to the 

jamane attention of the public. 

I When Mr. lieouell sat down, two claimants upon the 
Itention ofllie mceliugsiiddcnly presented themselves; 
'Aneoflhc^e was Ilie celebrated Gale Junes, who had 
contrived to miike his way into the midst of this respec- 
table awiembly, and actually succeeded in ^eltini: upon 
Ihe table bel'oreaiiy one was aware of his presence- Il 
is needless to -iuy, that the moment he wiio recognized, 
he wax compelled to retire, though he afterwards made 
some impotent attempts to obtain a hearing. The other 
WHS a meek-lookiug elderly Quaker genllemau, who 
wished to lay before the meeting some chimerical plans 
respecting I he slues at Algiers. He was, however, easily 
dissuaded from persevering to disturb Ihe proceedings. 
.Mr. Lamblou then put several of the resolutions from 
the chair, which was agreed to unanimously.- 

Mr. I'avell proposed the sixth resolution, which 
upuoinied the Chairman aioneof thecommillec. 

Mr. Lambtou returned thanks, and said he accepted 
ibe oftice with great pleasure, He i^aid, that in Ihe 
iippropriafion of llie funds, care would be taken that 
tliey should be applied must advantageously for Sir 
Uobert Wils-on's Hiieand the children, as well as for his 
own honor; for the gift M-as not the less honorable 
Iwcause it did not come from the Kings and Emperors, 
but from hix grateful countrymen.— (Lnnd applause.) 
Mr. Tavell then proposed the resolution of thanks to 
ttiechairtiian for bis conduct in tiie chair. 

Mr. Hume rose, and was received with loud applausfl. 
He said thiit he wai< In great hopes the gratifyrng 
iiosineiV) of the dny wouW have been bruiighl to a conclu- 
sion without the necessity of intruding bimiwlf upon their 
nllention 1 but the call which they had now made upon 
Mm uec-essarily compelled him to say u few words In 
retutningtlianksforlbe honor they had conferred upon 




him. He could assure them that there was no man ii 
community more anxious than he was to support wilh 
his utmost power the rights and liberties of Englishmen 
(applause). Considering himself as a man (indeed 
almost Ihe only one so elected in Scotland) indebled to 
the people for the free voles of his constilueuls, he 
should feel disgraced If he refrained, upon such an occa- 
sion us this, from giving bis bumble support to the 
present object. He entirely approved of the step whicU 
they were ahoot to take, and be hoped that the right 
feelings of the country would induce the people from 
one end of the kingdom to the other to testify the 
universal abhorrence with which they viewed the unjust 
and violent act of ministers. Let the people consider - 
tlie magnitude of the question wliich the treatment of 
■•^ir Robert Wilson involved; it affected the situation of 
30, 1X10 officers, for that was the number in the service, 
twelve thousand of whom were in Ihe same situation as 
SirR. Wilson, on half-pay. Mr. Uume dwelt with great 
force of reasoning of the dangerous effect il would have 
on tlie liberties of the oountry, if all the military officers 
were lo be dependent for their subsislenoes upon (he 
caprice of the ministers of the crown. With respect Iu 
Ihe conduct of Sir K Wilson on the Ulh of August, he 
could say, that he never left his side for ten minutes 
during the whole of that day, and he could positively 
declare, that the disgraceful attempts to inculpate him 
for conduct imputed tu him at Kensington were altoge- 
tlier false, and he had no doubt that Ihe other stories 
respecting him were equally unfounded. The inquiry 
denied by ministers must ultimately be granted ; it was 
for tlia people firmly to make the demand, and minislert> 
must obey. Reverting to the subscription which it was 
the object of the present meetiug to promote he hoped 
tliev would, if a surplus eventually appeared, apply it 
to the extending of leiief to the families of the unfortu- 
nale persons who were wantonly killed on the Mtb of 
August. He concluded by entreating the people, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, to call upon Par- 
liament to enquire into the whole of the truusuetions of 
tlje Htb of August. 

Dr. Lusbington and Mr. EUice severally addressed 
tlio meeting in support of the important object for which 
Ihey were assembled. The latter gentleman mentioned 
that Sir Robert Wilson wHslravellingwIlh him, between 
Calais and Paris, on the very day that be was sworn to 
have attended a meeting at Kensington, to arrange the 
obstacles for the Queen's funeral. 

The following gentlemen, on the motion of Mr. 
Favell, were added to the committee I— 

He then moved the following resolution :— 
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Marquis of Tavistock, M.P- 

Hon. H G. Bennet, M.P, 

Hon. Wra. Powlett, M.P. 

J. G. Lambton, Esq. M.P. 

.Sir F. Burdelt, Bart. M.P. 

Dr. Lusbington, .VLP. 
, Edward Ellice, Esq. M.P. 

Joseph Uume, Esq. M.P. 
I J. C. Hobhouse, I-v;q. M.P. 

A. W. Robarla, Esq. MP. 

J. B. Monck, Esq. M.I', 



iJohn Tennant, Esq. 
.luhu Christie, Esq, 
Thos. Wishart, Esq. 
I James Harnett, Esq. 

Geo. Filch, Esq, 
1 Thomas Glover, Esq. 

I Marlineaii, Esq. 

Kicliard Taylor, Esq- 
I Charles Hoppe, Enq. 

John Wilson, Esq. 
1 Joseph TodJ. Esq. 
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Richafd Lilwall, Eeq. 
Alfred Thorpe, Esq. 
J. Bracket, Esq. 



T. B. Be&antoat. Enq. 
Samuel Favell. Eeq. 
J. Morrifon. Esq 
Fr«Dcu PUee, Esq. 

I( was put from (he Choir, aii<4 cnriie«l uoanimoofJy. 

Mr. LamMon said, Ihat (he next reMiilutiou which h« 
had to put to them, he put wilb Hie greutent pleasure, 
us rt contained tb« name of tin illustrintoi cJlJ»rii, tvfan 
had never in hin exerfioofi in behalf of liberty been 
daunted by any ealumny Ihat had been bestowed upon 
hnn ; he meant Mr. Favell (cheers). 

II. That (he tkankx of this meeting b<' ^iren to 
Samuel Favell, Esq and lo the Hon. H. G. Beiinet, for 
llie very able manner in which ihey have moved and 
seconded the resolation* of this day. Mr. Favell shortly 
returned thanks. 

Mr. Lannbton said, th«t he had jost received a note 
from a gentleman u-hom he did not know, but wished 
to address the meedng. TJie ^nllemnn mn»t know 
Ihat he had no power over the meetlnf;: it was for the 
meeting to deal with the request as should to them seem 
meet. The name of the writer wa« Gale Jonej<. 

Lond ciiea of *' No, no, " siioceeded this appeal ; and 
it wonld be impossible lo describe the decided vehemence 
of opposition which ensued. — As soon as it had sab- 
sided, 

Mr. Weatheratone rose, and moved the followiog 
resolntlon : 

18. That the thanks of this meeting be given to J. G. 
Lambton, Esq. for his kindness in taking the chair this 
day, and for his great impartialily evinced therein, and 
for his uniform and steady support of the rights and 
libertfa of faia ennntry. 



DOCUMENTS RESPECTING SIR R. WILSON. 

The Duke of York to Sir Robert Wileon. 
Horse-Guards, Jon. S4, 1815. 

Sif, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of thia £Ut inst. with its ioclo.sures; and in assuring you 
of the favorable manner in tvliich 1 am impressed by the 
merit of your zealous end disliuguished services, 1 have 
to convey the exprexsioii of my regret that the principle 
of limitation under which the Order of Ibe Bath baebeen 
extended, did no) admit of your name being included. 
The invidious difficulties which were apprehended as 
being likely to ari^e from a ay^tem of individual selec- 
tion, upon the first establishment of a distinction which 
necessarily possessed a limitation, rendered itexpedient 
that a line should be drawn to guide the decision, where 
BO wide a field of merit was brought under the Prince 
Regent's consideration. 

This lintiled line did not embrace a period when you 
were materially employed with the British army; and 
having by your distinguished conduct obtaineil the 
honors and distinctions uf all tlie foreign armies with 
which you have so eminently served, 1 felt comparnlivety 
satislied, nnder the Impression that, in your case, the 
nature of the principle adopted woald be apparent to 
yourself and your frlendv. 
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I have only tondd, thatupou future oecasious, \»\ 
be nwst happy to bring your name under Itie Priuvn 
Kegenl'ncousideratioo, not uiily fur prole»tiiouul dwtino- 
tion, but as & candidate for the cotmnand of 
regiment. 

I aV) 8ir, yuur>^, 
FREDERICK, Comma udor-Hi-< 
Major-General Sir Robert Wilson, &r. 

FROM Till: E.MPB110R ALEXAVI 
(Translated Copy.^ 
General Wilson, — At the moment when a new dwl- 
tiiiation requires you to lea\*e those armies where I havo 
so often bad the opportunity to witnexs in person, and 
to render jusliee to your zeal and distinguished vnlonr, 
1 am desirous of giving yon a further proof of my 
satJjlHctioTi, by decorating you with (lie a<»comj)aayinff 
InKignin of my Order of St. Anne of the first cla^s. 

The brave men with whom you have so often fbngbC 
will regret your absence. For my own part I shall 
nevercease to remember your courage and indefattgablf 
exertions, and shall witness with pleastire (should clr- 
ctiniiitances permit it) your return among your oW fellow 
soldiers. 

(Signed) ALEXANDEI 

Preaburg, 24th Dec. 1813. (Slh J.in. ISH.) 
(COPY.) 

Langres, Feb. 2, iSr 
Sir, — Tou will perceive by the tncliihed letter that hb 
Royal Hlghnem the Prince Regent bus been graoionsly 
pleased to permit you to accept ami wear the Com- 
mander's Cross of the Order of Maria Theresa , conferred 
OB you by his Imperial Majesty. I experience great 
satisfaction in conveying to you the knowledge itf lbl» 
permission; the honor, rare and valuable us it iji. yon 
have nobly merited ; and although it is not easy to 
possess a title (u any higher distinction, yet 1 feel con- 
fident that it will not be long before 1 have to uckaow* 
ledge, in common with all who are acquainted with Ibe 
real nature of your serrices, the justice of your clalnu 
even to additional honor and reward. 

I am, with great truth. Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 

(Signed) ABERDI3 

To Major-General Sir Robert Wilson, K.M.T.d 
LETTBH FROM PRIIfCE METTF.RStCH. 
(Translated Copy.) 
General, — I experience thegreutest pleasure in b 
authorised to acquaint you thai his .Muje.'ty the En) 

desirous of giving you an especial proof of llii; e 

with whloh you bnvv inspired hiui, a» well by ywur 
military services, as by your upright conduct durli)(. 
your residence at his head-qtiartoia (your departure 
from which hie Imperial Majesty contemplatM v.\\^ 
regret), baa been pleased lo confer upon you lb« Crtwa 
of a Commander of his Order of Maria TiieresH. 

lieqtiircd.by my situalioo as Chancellor of thU Order, 
1 traHumit )o you lUs insignia of il, 1 nt the eamo limt* 
congralulule myself lu having tbo opporlunily to r«pTOi 
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ttose expressions of frieDdsbip and attaehmeot which 
1 have so lon^ cofcrtaiDed for you ; which are fuiiy I 
participHted in by the army that has so often witne^ised 
^oiir brilliant behaviour, and not less so by such of my 
rountrymen as have had the means of appreciating 
duly the quulitles of your heart. 

Receive, my dear General, the assurances of my great 
usiA inviolable regard. prince mktternich. 

Fribourg, 4th Jan, I8I4. 



Dhmissal of Sir Robert Wihon. 

Sir R. WILSON addressed the House of Commons, 
■ud commenced by saying that were the object of the 
motion he was about to liubmit limited to rnatters of a 
private nature, or only pen^onal to himself, deeply as 
he felt the outrage committed upon him, still he would 
not break silence ; but knowing this question involved 
others of the utmost importance ^to the public, he 
should render himself subject to the reproach of 
dereliction of his duty, were he to remain silent. 
Fully impressc'd with the arduous nature of that duty, 
•till he felt that the happiest moment of his life, when 
be could, iu the face of his adversaries and of all 
Europe, redeem tiiose pledges he had given to his 
constituents and the country at large. Circumstanced 
as he was, he f(.>lt it unnecessary to claim the attention 
or indulgence of a British House of Commons. On 
givhig notice of the motion, he had a>:ked the noble 
Marquis, was it the intention of his .Majesty's Ministers 
to oppose the production of the papers connected with 
lis (Sir R. \V.V) removal from the army. He bad 
flattered himself the noble Marquis would* have aban- 
doned that silence which he must call unjust, ungene- 
rous, and unmanly ; and that every facility would have 
been afforded him to trace to their source the causes of 
that measure under which he had suffered. He had 
flattered and consoled himself under the various 
reports by which his character had been assailed, that 
immediately on the opening of Parliament the grounds 
of his dismissal would have been brought forward and 
openly stated. He had thought that the recent 
expressions of a noble Baron in the other House (we 
believe Lord Eldou) would have been attended to. 
That noble person's words on the occasion he alluded 
\o were — ^* God forbid that 1 should live to see the day 
when any arraigned individual should be kept in 
Ignorance of the charge imputed to him, or tliat his 
Majesty's Government shouM be capable of suppressing 
evidence necessary for the exculpation or justification 
of that individual." (Hear, hear.) Was this England, 
when by ex-parte evidence a man was condemned and 
punished witliout the possibility of appeal or redress: He 
did not meon to ^question the right of the Crown to 
dismiss its servants, but he reserved to himself the right 
of showing on a future occasion, that this exercise of 
that light was a violation of the constitution, and a 
departure from military law. He would prove that it 
was incompatible with the rights of officers, and the 
s ifety of Englishmen. Were the prerogative to be thus 
exercised, its effect would be to disqualify Military 

Otlicers from sitting iu that House. What officer I Officersofcavalry'regiments, who were General Officers 
could honestly discharge his duty to. his constituents it moreefficieut, they should be alloyycd to retire on the^Aill 

Y 



with the fear of dismissal from the army banging over 
his head ? It was a power that ought never to be used 
arbitrarily, to the destruction of the individual and 
to the prejudice of the public welfare. The question 
he was propounding could not be considered as 
trenching upon the royal prerogative. There was n, 
time when that was a practice in England which was 
now sought to be established in many other countries 
of Europe. When the maxim was received and acted 
upon that it was equally blasphemous and atheistical to 
say that the King could do wrong as that the Divine 
Revelations contained in the Scriptures were untrue— 
" E Deo Rex Rege Lex"— when lawyers and even 
judges on the bench could be found to declare that for 
questioning the royal prerogative a man ought to be 
hanged up, it was contended that because the King had 
the power to pardon he had also the power to punish. 
But the Revolution of 1688 taught a different lesson. 
The Constitution then established declared that the 
prerogative cannot be stretched in this country to the 
power of doing wrong. The King's prerogative was a 
power ihat must be executed for the public good. — 
Before entering into any observations on the conduct 
of his Majesty's Ministers, he begged the House first to 
consider the peculiar character and circumstances of the 
individual who had been treated in this manner. That 
individual was an officer of twenty-nine years standing ; 
an officer who, even though it wore not in his power to 
produce proof of meritorious service with respect to his 
own country, had still received from the Goverument 
of another, such testimonials as entitled him to some 
consideration in that profession to which he had the 
honor of belonging — an officer whose exertions, for 
many years, were directed to the support of liberty In 
every country where he thought those exertions could 
be of any service — an officer who was also a Member of 
Parliament, and who, in that capacity, conscietitiously 
opposed his Majesty*s Ministers, from a firm conviction 
that the line of policy they pursued was destructive oT 
public happiness, injurious to the best interests of the 
State, and calculated to introduce a violent system of 
Government — from a conviction that they were equally 
enemies to the liberties of their own country and to the 
general liberties of mankind. Had this officer no 
complaint to make on account of the manner of his 
removal? Was there not fair grouuds for inferring— 
was it rather not perfectly evident— that hii Majesty's 
Ministers had been induced to give sneh advice to their 
Sovereign from some morbid resenlnient, or for the 
indulgence of some violent party feeliuo:? If such weie 
not the case, for what reason was it that he had been 
thus, without trial or inquiry, deprived of his rank, and 
the property he had ve.<ted in his commissions thus 
confiscated. Upon this subject a mistake had gone 
abroad which he was desirous to remove. It was Mip- 
posed that he had not lost the property thus vested. 
To make this matter clear, it would be suillcicfnt to read 
an extract from the regulations made by the commander- 
in-chief, in 1813, witli respect to Major-Geuerals being 
Lleut.-Colonels of cavalry regiments. By those regular 
tions it was provided, that to render the Commanding 
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^i<-nrLirut--fifihf-f'olojic!!<.orlla!>rtl(UeW'S1|-n \Vi!f..Vn 
IjeSdWlie ('xtH;icQ ""l rtn *he fiJll (liiif- rif u rcgiilliliid 
p'rifip. ^Miy ih^ri, he would a'#k', wrts- ihia offirer 
feShieredf U'by «•«» n puiitstirteni )itfliPi('d iiphnUim, 
Wiiilrli, in tiie inilitufy cdfle wiirf conslflofcil ilPxt 'm 
Iratlnlfon (o ihnt of 'dealli ? ill-) 0irc!itiiMfaiV<^f« wpri- 
Ho? uriIino«'r1. — They who fhtia dpprfvctf him of rij-reftl 
'part of li:P resources which aMn(* he possPssM, i*^rR 
no fIniiikt.^ to his fiHiiation. They were iveli aware 
'ififif he could not be deprived of silch a portion of fhp 
'Ittcomt he possWsed «illn>Bf grdht incortveiiieoce to 
"hTrriself (ind liis fnmily. VVhs he not H-nrranled (o 
'cbticliide that it iva* done with d hope of obliglfig him 
'*o resign his seal iu Pnrlinm^nf, and to fake refiTge in 
rtnie foreign cminlry? 'I''^'"'' ^^^ "*ip circum- 
yfanee he cooM itol help noticing— a cirotim!»lunoe 
ft'tilcb he Ihoneht would appcnl slrongly to the 
;iympathy as well os to the insfioe of th« house.— 
^It was notorious that more tnnn one member of bis 
ftmily had been afflicted i*i(h one of the most nerioos of 
'«!l human calamities, and were stifferfng under ilat the 
ytime his Majesty's Minist<>r8 tbotii;ht proper to advise 
ijle Crown to deprive bim of his comniisiion. When 
^nich a thing was done under such oiretimstance!i, the 
natural inference to be drawn was ,thatsueh punistimenl 
VouM never have been inflicted wilhoilt trial or Inquiry, 
Sinless tliere had l^en a degree of guilt which it was 
mercy towards the individual to conceal. He knew a 
number of officers in Fiance who eveiy where said, that 
Jis removal without trial would never have taken place 
Were it not from a conviction that trial, if gone into, 
Vould have been the menus of entailing on hl« family 
greater pain, greater sulTering', greater calamity. Hard- 
ly a day passed in which, for a considerable time, he was 
Tatit made the subject of attack in some of the jiublic 
prints— lUiels wore poured upon hirn from various fjuar- 
^ters— and It was inferred, in no obscure language, but 
y J tn plain and direct terms, that he had been deprived of 
_ his commission for uo other reason than because he hud 

freviously so much degraded himself as to be rendered 
. , o'tally unworthy of It. Whs this a sitnatioii to which 
I Bn officer ought to he reduced, without proof or mqhiry, 
[ ^ without any charge made, of course wlthoat any oppor- 
I ^^nity of defence f Was U a situation in which any man 
ooglit to be placed, under a Government possessing the 
amallest claim to liberty, or to common justice? — Would 
r . Ministers deprive him who served his country for so 
I ^ many years — who fought for her in so many laities— 
I _ Would they refuse him that justice, not denied even 
I ' til the most humble Individual, that Of knowing 
' ihe crime with which he was charged, the grounds 
ou which he was punished, and the evidence on which 
1 ' Ibatpnnishment was founded? If Ministers refused him 
L thi^ justice, be would appeal to the house for it; a« le- 
1 * -feiatators, as members of a free country, as men, as gen- 
I ' Ocmen, he called upon them to do by him as they Would 
I . wish their childron to he done by. If innocent, he had 
r* a right to be tried : If goiKy, the houge. the country, tlie 
I * ktthy, had a right to know the nature of fhe bfrcnce with 

■ «vhlcli he n-8s charged — (Hear)— thrft it might ;*rve as 
-' hn admonition in future. What wjia the object of puWisli- 

ipeot, bntcsample? And where u-ai; Die example here? 

■ Row- could it pcSjfbFy serve in the way of example. 




when (He nntnie of the offence wan bo studiously* 
ccalod? This waa not justice. It was a little in iH* 
spirit oT justice as the mysterious proceeding* of the 
inqitisilion itself, where punishment was indicted withoot 
trial 01* inqurrv, williout bringing the accused in the 
picsenceofhisHccusers.— f Hear, hear.)- Even the Turk 
himself, when he condemned the unforluuate object of 
suspicion to Ilic bow-siring, did not conceal the naturv 
of the charge for which it was applied. The crime way 
published by a label afBxed lo the breast of the con- 
demned, and was be lobe deprived e»en of Ihis semblance 
of justice? to be condemned and punished wilhont even 
a mockery of trial? Such proceediuc* had a direct 
tendency lo introduce a mllllary government, for if the 
power of punishing in this manner was to tWRdded lo 
the power of promotion, vested in the CroWB, 11 would 
reach such an influence as must render nugatoty all the 
InBlilulions of their ancestors. He did every thinp In 
his power to avoid making this appeal to the honse; be 
applied lo the government for a copy of the char^toand 
proceedings against hhn, lo the Secrelnry for the Home 
Department, to the office of Commander in Chief, hot 
all to no purpose. *He was going to enter npon Ibe 
circumstances of the case, and he was iilUy and 
painfully aWare of the diUlcullies he had to nont^tid 
with ; for he was going to grapple, not with iIh' 
charges, for he did not know of any, but with mere 
shadows. The truth, the whole troth, and nothing but 
(he truth, it was his duty lo lay before the house ; and 
this he would do with all its details. There were wuie 
.Member fn the honse who were acquainted with many 
of the circumslauces he should have ttccSslon lo 
mention, and whom, therefore, II he should be wrone. he 
begged to correct him. On his honor, he would im- 
cri be every circumstance that occurred with 'truth, and 
in all its details. It would be neccss»ry for Htm lo g* 
back ft few days previous to the illh of .August, the day 
on which her Majesty's fnneral look place, for with Che 
events of that day his dismissal from the army was 
connected. It was on the 9th of August, whiUtat Ibe 
house of Count OrlolT, in Paris, that he was informed by 
Sir Charles Stewart, at midnight, that a telegr«phi« 
despatch bad arrived announcing the death of ibe 
Queen. This circumstance he mentioned, ae « raparl 
had gone abroad that he teoeived the news while Mttlni: 
in company vith thirty French officera, and uiiecl such 
language as excited their indignation. He mightappeal 
to the British Ambassador for fhe correctness of wlfsl 
he here stated, who would be able to contradict Uti if 
the fact was not as he represented it. Upon rec*iviBg 
(hisinteligence, he determined Immediately toi«lnni4e 
England, and the Member for Coventry, who was in 
Paris at that time, agreed to leave it in company wiib 
him on the 11th. That hon. (ientleman (Mr. Klliee, 
we believe) could as-sore the house that they ware both 
ignorant of any other circumstance connected with ber 
Majesty's decease, except it took place on the 91k. 
ThCy |ra>^elled all night, and at the Kccond pott from 
Houlogne met a French courier, from whom tbl^ 
learned that her Majesty had given orders lo bare bar 
reWains cowveyed to Brunswick. On the ISlb be nw 
hiformed'that the funeral was to take place on (be l4th 
and Wrote lo the Member for llcbester (l)r. Lnablng- 
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Ion) informing; him of bis journey, slating that he came 
fiir the purpose of paying the last fribiile of respect to 
the Queen, utnl that he was ready to place him>*lf far 
that pnrpose at (be dJupoKtl of her executors, who, lie 
RUpposed were entrusted wilh the arrangement of the 
ceremony. He Ihcn uent a Idler to his son who bail 
been Equery to her Majesty, inquiring whal ur- 
rxngemenls nad been made by the executors, and 
ctpressing a wish to have a seat in~ tho mourning 
eoachex, iiod to join in the procession. The answer 
was, (hot one of her Majesty's Carriages would be at 
t'limbridge tlou^e, and that he might proceed from 
tlipiiee to Brandenhurgh- House. He did nut arrive in 
, London before two o'oUich on the ISih. He found (he 
carriage was gone, and he therefore went to the house 
'i.ei' Mr Alderuaao Wood, who told blm he was going to 
.'Ml out for Brandenburgh House himself, and would 
tgive him a seat in his carriage. The honorable 
fjiiembcr for Coventry offered to accompany (heiri, and 
,Xo him he would appeal for a confirmation of this 
He would appeal to him whelher he did not 
■«xpr«sa a desire to altoud the funeral in one of the 
I'A'^urniiig coaches. Alderman Wood told him that it 
',Woiild not -be permit4ed ; and he therefore determined 
,lo avoid the pain of refusal. They then proceeded to 
I Brandenburgh Hoose, where be had not the slighlct^l 
' ^communication with any individual, except the moi;ibers 
(■of her Majesty's household, and the exeeutor.s, who 
were occupied in the arrangements of the finieral. He 
v^enlioned this, as a report had gone abroad that plans 
hrere formed at Hammersmith for the purpose of 
^obstructing tite prnce^sion, aud that lie wu^ not ignuraot 
t^f them. On leavfiig Brandenburgh House, he saw llie 
lember for llchesler, wiio informed hiai, (hat if he 
'iWenl to the Freemasuus' Tavern, he would Dieel Hie 
' 4nember for Aberdeen, (Mr. Hnme) who would inform 
|lbimatwbattime(he procession would begin to move. He 
l^irenl (o (he Freemasons' Tavern, where Mr. Hume bad 
aot arrived. The time be was ab.senl was so very short, 
Utl his rapidity eicKed the surprise of liia broilier-iu- 
■w. Lieutenant General Burrnwes. He (hen proceeded 
to Brookes's, (o see (he honorable member for Win- 
^belsen, and there Dr. Lushinglon and Mr. Wyldei'anie 
I Blao.soine lime after eleven o'Clook Up (o Ihat lime no 
^^rangement bad taken place ; they did noteven kiiow if 
tite funeral wasto take place next day. However, between 
Ifive and six o'clock nest morning, he proceeded lo 
,' Alderman Wood's, and finding tltat he had gone, went 
k*n to Brandeuburgh^faouse, aud on his way overtook 
ptbv worthy Alderman. It was necessary for hfm to 
l*latc, tliat'hewasmouoled on a little cbesnut, hnudKome 
iiorse, of the worthy Alderman's, and not on a (all, grey, 
,thin one, as was stated in the information which he had 
|,ip«son to believe was laid before Governmeul. On the 
way he had no cooveraation with any one except 
„ Alderman Wood ; there was not the least indication of 
nVDy obstdcle on the road. They roniatoed at Branden- 
f .iHirgh-house for some time, and during that period had 
^no ounversalion with any one except tlie persousimmc' 
|,diB(ely employed about the funeral ; indeed, they could 
tt*t have any on aocount of (be s(rictness with which 
the police officers kepi every body from the door. At 
hngitii, »t tfce^girc of Dr. LusliingtoQ, he and his hon. 



Friend come down to be present at his (Dr. L.'s) proles' 
against the proceedings of the undertaker, and the 
demand made for (he authority under which he acted. — 
Instead of an instrument signed by a Secretary or 
Uuder-.Secretflry of Slate, he could show nothing but 
the programme of the funeral. However, the executors 
did not choose to resist the arrangements of the under- 
taker. He (8ir Robert) addressed himself to Sir George 
Naylor, who was (here, he believed, in some heraldic 
ch»rac(er. He said to Sir George, that he and some 
of his friends wishirtg, as much as in them lay, to testify 
their respect for the memory of her Majesty, wished, If 
it were permitted, to ride by the side of the hearse. The 
answer was, (hat it was contrary to the rules, aud that 
tlieir proper station was behind the last mourning 
coach. This answer he conveyed to his friends ; and 
accordingly they posted tbemselvs behind the last 
mourning coach. The procession advanced as far as 
holf-way, near Kensington Church, where it remained 
above an hour. A man, who had apparently passed 
the line of procession, said that it was obstructed ; he 
was immediately checked by the Hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury. After about half au hour more, he and 
his Honourable Friends went on ; some of the horsemen 
proposed lo accompany them, but they would not permit 
them to be of (he party. They went as fur as the head 
of the procession, and there he posted himself near the 
Blues, and got into conversation wilh an officer, whose 
rouiilenance was familiar to him, but whose name (which 
lie a/Ierwarde found to be Captain Bouverie) he did not 
then ItnoW. He asked Ibis officer the queetion, if the 
procession was to pas^ through the City? The officer 
replied that he did not know — that he was commanding 
a guard of l^onor, and must be gnided entirely by 
instructions: he observed, at the same time, that the 
pcqple w;erfl doing very wrong in obstructing a bag- 
gage waggon, which had that morning come from 
Windsor. He (Sir Robert^ saw that the people were 
acting wroiig, and accordingly, accompanied by his 
Honorable Friend, Mr. Hume, went up to the place, 
and, after a lit(leremons(rance, they suffered the horses to 
be yoked, find the waggon (o proceed. They (hen returned 
(o Iheir s{alion in the procession, which now advanced 
towards Knlghlsbridge, until they came to a part of the 
road ^hich appeared to him (o have a dead wall on one 
side. Here a slight halt was made, and some one came 
up lu him, and seeing he was wet, asked him to have 
some refreshment. The procession had not advanced 
far, when a gentleman came riding by, from the direction 
of Hyde Park corner, and stated Ihat he was authorised 
by Sir Robert Baker to state (hat the procession would 
go through the city. 

But, lo their astonishment, they found on reaching 
Hyde-Park corner, that the procession turned up 
through the Park. It pioceeded rapidly through th« 
Park, until they reached Stanhope-Gate. He stop- 
ped here, and in a little time saw au honorable 
Member of the house, who commanded (hat day, 
riding down, and the instant suggestion was, that lie 
was going back for more troops. The head of the 
procession having passed through Cumberland-Gate, it 
appeared to stop, and some (jonfasion ensued. There 
was a rush of people, aud he (Sit R. .Wiliigu) sftw at lb<' 
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saiwe time the guards cutting: at the people, but was 
certain that it was no more than the flouri^hinp: of their 
swords. A second and a third ruiib took phicc. He 
then proceeded to the place, and by the time he 
arriTed there the leading: horses of the first coach had 
passed the gate, and the hearse surrounded with the 
Blues. The Guards were all in disorder and confu- 
sion, such as he was in the habit of seeing cavalry 
bodies in when suddenly repulsed in the field. He saw 
at once that the conduct of the Guards, and their 
continued firing, only tended to break the peace. 
He addressed himself to one of the parties, and asked 
if they had orders to fire? They said they bad not, 
but that they were exceedingly ill-treated by the 
populace. He then rode up to another party, who 
tnude him the same answer. He said to them ^' Now 
that the attacks of the populace are over, now that they 
have ceased to throw stones, for God's sake have done !'* 
One of the men said that the Guards were firing only 
blank cartridges. But the fact was otherwise, as but 
too well proved. At the moment he was speaking to 
the man a shot was fired from behind him which grazed 
his cheek *$o nearly, that he put his hand to feel if any 
part of bis face was injured. He Immediatety turned 
round and saw three men in the act of re-loading their 
pistols. He addressed them, observing that this was 
most disgraceful, that they were soldiers of Waterloo, 
and should not disgrace themselves; that they had had 
cannon-shots at their heads, and should not mind these 
paltry stones. This was ail that passed. He was as 
cool at the time as he was at that moment — not au oath 
had escaped from his lips during the time, so help him 
God! At this time be saw a gentleman In coloured 
clothes, mounted on a dragoon horse, approach whom 
ho immediately took to be the Magistrate. He said to 
him, ^' Sir, yoU| as a Magistrate ought to have been 
here ; this is the nlace for the Magistrate to be." The 
Magistrate rcpliea, '' I have been occupied in removing 
the obstructions to the progress of the funeral, and that 
was my place." He (Sir Robert Wilson) observed 
that he (the Magistrate) must have been aware of the 
disorders which had just takeu place at that spot, and 
how necessary whs his presence in order to cbeok them. 
The Magistrate, in answer, made a remark, which 
he (Sir Robert Wilson) would much rather hear 
repeated by that Gentleman at the bar. In fact 
as he would not wish to become the accuser of any 
person^ he would rather decline repeating that remark 
at present.— (Cries of " State it.*')— At that moment he 
saw an officer come up, who he believed was the com- 
manding ofRcer, whose name he afterwards discovered 
was Major Oake?, to whom he (Sir R. W.)communicated 
what took place. This gentleman said he gave no orders 
to fire, and distinctly declared that he was sorry the 
firing had taken placo. He (Sir Robert) then presented 
the Magistrate to Major Oakes, who received him with 
the usual courtesies and acknowledgments. He repeat- 
' ed to them the propriety of their remaining near each 
other, and how beneficial it would be if they kept 
constantly near the men. He ought to say, that the 
men generally felt the rebuke, and said lot us give up 
and form. There was at (his time a considerable pause. 
lie then represented to Major Oakes that the guards had 



made themselves so obnoxions to the people, that so 
long as they accompanied the procession there could 
be no expectation of tranquility. — He (Major Oakes) 
observed, that he and his men had now done the duty 
appointed for them, and that it would be no longcr 
nceessary for them to stay, and he would go to tlj#* 
Commanding Officer for further orders. Seofpu: tint 
the Guards were to be drawn off, he (Sir Robert) suk;- 
gestod to Major Oakes that it would be j)n)per for hiir^ 
in order to the safety of the soldiers and the preservation 
of the peace, to order the men to advance before the 
procession, and take the part turning to the right. He» 
agreed in the propriety of this suggestion. On turning 
the corner one of the soldiers was violently struck with 
a stone, and he (Sir Robert) must say, that ho never saw 
a man behave with more temper and forbearance than 
the soldier. In fact, up to this time, there was nothing 
like that alarming throwing of stones which would 
justify the Guards in having recourse to their loaded 
pistols. The procession having advunecd a little, an 
officer, with his men, came up with an order from Lord 
Liperpool. He (Sir.R.) said to him, as he had only six 
men, it might bo improper for him to remain with the 
procession, and in consequence he did withdraw. After 
this some eonfiision ensued in consequence of one of the 
horses becoming entangled in tlie traces, and some of 
the people, taking advantage of the disorder^ attempted 
to impede the procession But this attempt he fSIr K.) 
laboured, and successfully, to prevent. He then re- 
turned to his station in the procession, after harlng 
conversed with Sir Robert Baker, who entirely agreed 
with him upon the propriety of what had been done, 
and never left that station until the procession arrived 
at Ilford. He then returned to town, and could solemnly 
say that he took no refreshment except at h!s own house. 
This he was the more anxious to impress on the Hoose^ 
as he was given to understand that Government were Id 
possession of information, in which it was stated that be 
(Sir Robert) had dined with a certain gentleman, and 
after dinner had given a most vulgar, if not a treasonable 
toast. He went next day to Colchester, and there be 
attended the remains in the capacity of a mourner. Next 
morning he proceeded with the funeral to Harwicb to 
the same carriage with the Member of Ilchester. At 
first he paid no attention to the rumours which were in 
circulation against him ; but on finding them repeated^ 
he determined on going to Lord Harrington, the Cgm- 
mander of the regiment — (a nobleman whose friendship 
he had the honor of sharing for many years) — but he 
discovered on calling, that he (Lord H.) was not in 
town ; however he (Sir Robert Wilson) then saw bis 
son, and requested him to convey to his Xoble Father^ 
the circumstances w*hich he then disclosed to him. 
Threats and menaces were then held out against him of 
dismissal at one time — of a Court Martial at another— 
Insomuch that he took the advice of his friends as to tha 
propriety of his making out a statement of the whole 
transactions as they occurred. Their advice was, thai 
no such statement could, with propriety, emanate from 
him, especially as two Coroner's inquests were then 
sitting, and his own indispc^sition to become a volunteer 
ovidenoe. or any party whatever to the then proceedings. 
On the ^Tth August, the Commtmder in Chief belug at 
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H: ig-liton, ho .saw Sir Herbert Taylor, and told him he 
^.Sir R.) cMMild iiof rro to Brighton without *»xeitins»;some 
:iftenlii)i), and therefore informed Sir 11. (hnt, as defu- 
iiiitory reports were in oircnlation whieli mi;ii:lit make an 
T!iifavorable impression on hin Royal l]i<rhnej4s, he was 
'•itifo ready to meet them, adding, altlie same time, that 
f.- he liiid left two of hU children unstettled at Paris, he 
slionid !>o there; and if he did not hear from his Roval 
iliirhne-s siiortly after, he should e<insider the matter as 
i<*(]iiiriii;r no further notice. On the ocea.*<i()n of that 
vl^it, a minute was nnide of what General Taylor said, 
tli(* pnroort of which was, that as no oflieial oommnnica- 
tion had been made to him on the suhjciit, lie must decline 
any further interference. From the i^7th Anu:ust to 
tlic 5th September, lie received no communication, and 
he innnediately returned to Paris. On the 19th Sept, 
he received a note from tire Knglish Anibas.«iador, 
Lord Stewart, rnfnrminir itini that he (Lord S.) had 
had a communication from his Majesty^s Ministers 
which be wished to impart to him. The next mornings 
he waited on i)ie Ambassador, having learned in the 
interim that h\.< di^missul had already appeared in tlie 
Courier Knulish Pai.er. On the SfOth, in the morning:, 
he called on il.e Ambassador^ who gave him a letter 
from the romiii:in(ier-in-Chiei', which ran thus- '* Sir, 
I am commanded \,y liis Majesty to acquaint you, that his 
Majesty has no (iivdieroccasiou for your services." 'I'hus, 
in two lines, ^vns i:Ls character sti<^matised, his property 
j>inndered, — (Crlos of hear,)— his herpes of further 
promo' ion biasicd, and Ids reputation, as far as it 
could b.*, attempted to be stained. This, to be sure, lie 
regrarded only ns an ofliciat letter, and not as one which 
conveyed the g:iMKTous feelings of his lluval Hijchness. 
And he took this opportunity of publicly stating^ his 
thanks to that Koyal personaa:e, for the many, many 
acts of kindness which be experienced at his hands. 
(Hear, hear.) ixi answer to that letter, he stafe(i that 
lie had purchased his commissions, thnt he only wished 
for a trial, and sliould remain in France until he could 
receive an answer through the regular military chan- 
nels. On the 2Uh of September he wrote to Major 
(Jakes, in const>(|iienee of an erroneoua statement in 
.some of the papers, which appeared to iiave the sanction 
of that {^entlemairs name. Rather, however, than now 
read that communication, he should proceed with the 
correspondence which took place b'?tween him, the 
Commander-in Chief, and tlic Spcretaiy of State for 
the Home Department. On the 2r>th of Nojitember he 
•i-eceived a communication from the (!ommander-!n- 
Ohief, in whicli li" Mas informc:!, ** tliat his Majesty did 
not think |)i'nj)er to comply witli his (Sir Robert 
Wilson's) requpst.' Immediately after the receipt of 
Ih.it l'»tter he set out for Kn<J-la!id, wliere he arrived on 
tl;c? 7th of Octdber. .Still desirDiis: of obtaining; justice 
Mo'.n hi^ Royal Iliuhnessand the military authorities, 
i'e !nad(> anodi^r communication to his Iloval Ilitrhness 
tiic ('o:nmanri<!r-iu-rhief, statinu: hcjw impossible it must 
Im* to defend himself a^vtunst s;U'rc»l chafirrs ; denyinji: 
iho loports in circulation a»:ainst him — ins iinbillty to 
le tried bv a court-martial before his dis:niss.d — and his 
voluntary Mdaiiission to a military tribunal, as in 'the 
(MS? »)f IjOid Oeorffc Sackville and otiiers, who, on 
couMui'in^ to bi» so tried, were allowed to abide its result. 
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The answer, however, to that communication was, 
'< that no further step could be taken." Thus, without 
any circumstantial evidc nee against him, no opportu- 
nity was aCTorded for his justification ; in fact, it v/ap. 
manifest that bis orig;inal condemnation would at all 
hazards be maintained. Still he hoped for justice from 
his Majesty, and applied to Lord Sidmouth. lie stated 
to his Lordship, that he (Sir R. VV.) heard informatloa 
was f>-iven of his having attended a private meeting:, at 
which the obstructions were planned ; at the same time 
requesting^ a copy of such information, in order to 
bring: the party to trial for perjury. To that demand 
the noble Lord replied, that he was not the proper- 
channel of sueh a communication.^ He tlien went to , 
Sir R. Birnie, and after repeated conespondenee, that 
cliarf^^e was declared to be false before the first meeting; • . 
of inagfistrates, which took place at Hammersmith. 
(Cries of bear.) He had next ascertained that a depo- 
sition was §riven to Government, alleging that he, with 
a pewter pot in his hand, gave orders for impeding the • 
Qtieen's funeral: but Lord Sidmouth also declinedv 
giving him a copy of that document. Such a conduct 
might be very consistent with the rules of office, but it . 
must prove extremely ]>ainful and severe to individuals- • 
to have such depositions lodged at a public olTice to 
their prejudice, and not to be able to j^rocure a copy 
of them. He now came to the correspondence between - 
himself and Major Oakes The gallant General here read 
a copy of his letter to the Major, the purport of which was 
a request, to contradict the statement which appeared • 
in some of the papers of the 20th August— detailing 
what had passed between them, and statfng the call be - 
made for en inquiry into his fSir R. W's) conduct. The 
three substantial points of liis letter were^first, th« * 
admissiun of the Major, that he gave the soldiers no . 
orders to fire ; secondly the introduction of a magis* 
trate to him ; and thirdly, his suggestion of that flank 
movement wh'ch was aftewards made by the ^|ajor. 
The reply of the Major was, his disinclination to bo tlie 
organ of any such public communication — that if he 
notic.?d one erroneous rumour, he must notice all, or 
tliat his silence would be construed into an admission of . 
their truth— he (Major Oakes) generally declared his . 
ignorance as to the points enumerated, but expressly . 
admitted that *' be gava no orders to fire," that he 
retired by the Hank movement suggested by him (Sir 
R. Wilson), that he introduced the Magistrate, sayiuf.'^, 
" here is the officer," and concluded by the denial of 
expressing any regret on theoccasir»n of the firing, but • 
that only as I'lr as his recollection went. The letter of 
Mayor Oakes was perfectly satisfactory to him (Sir R. 
Wilson) and havin^r ftj^eertaineil that Mr. Wliite was the 
magistrate whom he had .so Introduced, he wrote him a 
letter, in which he begcred him to state, if '* in on*? . 
iiiteicour.«e 1 did not express my best wishes to. 
preserve tranquillity and respect for the laws, and if 
there M-as anv Ihin'sr in my conduct whieli was n;jt.. 
strictly in un'ison with that wish?'* So far he (Sir IJ"/.' 
W.) had done evory thing to challenge a denial, of his 
statement. Mr. White, in his reply, declined saying 
anv tlijnjr, unie.-s n^'ccssity obliged him to do/ so. 
(Loud cries of hciir.) Not satistied with mch au 
answer, he wrote the magistrate another Iplter, cou;-. 
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fUiuiiig: of bus <ii!pnc<>— and now, thous:h Mr. White 
was so relnctaut of ^ayin? any thingr, lie (Sir R. W.) 
challenged him 1o Appear in any Conrt, civil or military 
— aye, al the l>ar of that hou*c— (hoar, hear,) — and 
cjotradict, if he could, what lie had now as:«crtod. Ho 
heard that Mr. White was a man of 8en«e— a man of 
cbaracter— a man of stronj? religious feelingrs, and he 
would aak him, fearlesaly, if the restoration of peace on 
that day was not due to bis (Sir Robert Wibon^s) 
exertions K (Cries of hear, hear.) If Mr, White had 
either the feelings of a man or of a gentleman, he now 
dared him to deny the facts. Prepared as he was to 
prove these facts, he at^ked what was his offence? Was 
it a crime to attend the funeral of the Queen, and pay 
the fast tribute of respect to her remains? Was it an 
offence to pay respect to the wishes of his constituents, 
to act consistently with his own feelinpn*? If he had 
cdmink from doing sO| he would be that which be 
traated he was not — one of the bas^esi men alirc. If 
that were not his offence, was it the prevention of the 
shedding blood? (Hear, hear.) Was It because he 
stopped the progress of those intemperate proceedings 
which would be equally fatal to the soldiers and the 
people ? IHiaft his whole object was the maintenance of 
p^esce and the support of the law was proved by his 
correspondence with Major Oakes ; while it * was 
notorious that to his interference the procession was 
allowed to go the proposed roote. Was his offenoe the 
language he addressed to the soldiers? That language 
made no widows and no orphans,— (hear, hear,) and 
ho was sure the soldiers themselves would thank him 
for dofng that from which, in other moments, their 
l)e(ter feelings would have shrunk. He could appeal to 
the- men ti^ho served under him — to tirose military and 
official characters with whom he had been for Vears 
engaged, whether lu the whole course of hisvotiduct 
he had not always consulted the comforts of the one, 
und attended strictly to the orders of the other. The 
biw required all men to protect the public peace; they 
became accomplices in riot who did not check it ; and 
would it be for him who fought so many battles, who 
was engaged in so manv campaigns^ to sit ignomini- 
onsly un his horse, at the very scene nf tumult, and 
make no effort when he coula to protect the public 
peace? Would the House say there was such a 
distance, or rather such a collision, between the civil 
and military duty, as that a man who attempted to 
restore tranqnillity should be punished as a criminal 
because he happened to be a register member of the army? 
( Hoar.) — He called upon the house-to shelter and pro- 
mpt him-*to prove their attachment to the Crown, not 
by a blindr unconstitutional, or illegal subserviency, but 
1 y a disposition to maintain the just authority of the law. 
lie called upon the house to interfere on the present 
occaFion, and prove to the country, that there was not 
that iudiffereDce, that want of sympathy, between their 
representatives and tlio people, which now caused that 
cry for reform throughout tlie land. He always felt a 
pride in wearing the Rritish uniform, because it had 
been worn by so many brave men — but bravery was not 
a cmnmon virtue ; and he felt a still greater pride in 
wearinc: it, because those who did so, were employed to 
protecf the law^, and to be protected by them.— (Shouts 
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of Hoar, hear.) — He knew not how the vote of that uiglit 
might possibly affect him — but this he knew, that he had 
an approving conscience— that he faithfully discharged 
his duty — and he was entitled io that redress which he 
now sought from a British House of Commons.— (Shouts 
of Hear! followed at the conclusion of this speech.) — 
The gallant General then moved, that there be laid 
before the house a copy of the correspondence which 
took place between theCommander-in-Cliief, the Secre* 
tary of State, and himself, in the months of September 
and October last, relative to his removal from the army. 
Lord PALMERSTONsaid, if there were one prero- 
gative of the Crown more indisputable than another, it 
was that of dismissing any officer without trial — without 
assigning any reasons for such dismissal -or without 
paying any regard to whether the commissions were or 
were not purchased. That prerogative was lorpned on 
the most uninterrupted usage ,and had l)oonthepracticenf 
all times— even of those times wlpcli the tientlemen 
opposite had often called the best. — Thrre was one fact 
to which he could appeal in corrobordtion of this opinion; 
he meant the proceedings of both houses in Parliament 
in the year I7S4, when bills were tendered to both hour's 
to restrict that prerogative, but which bills were almo>t 
unanimously re)ected. No prerogative was more essen- 
tial. Without it would bo impossible to preserve tba 
discipline of the army, either as to ih» internal subordina- 
tion, or the intercourse between the civil and the military 
powers* To maintain tha4 officers should only be dis- 
missed by officers, would be to create a fourth estate in 
the country ; and once let the army be miub* independent 
of the Crown, and they would soon bo independent of 
the Parliament — (Hear, bear!) — All (heir annuls verifi<*d 
the fact in letters of blood, and such n doctrine brouirhi 
a king to the scaffold, and turned the Parliament out of 
doors.— (Hear, hear!). He admitted suoh a prero*::Atii^ 
should only be exercised on the advice of responsible 
advisers; but, at tlie same time« he denied there wa<( any 
abuseof it in the present instance. The hon. MenibeV 
(Sir R.W.)had Miid.that he waadismisscMl in consoqueni'f* 
of his political conduct, and the fear entertained hy 
Government of so formidable an antagoni.<t. And hf- 
(Lord P. )could easily understand, that thci'e were many 
liberal politicians who believed their adversaries capable 
of such meanness: but he could appeal to the general 
principles on which the Government acted as the bc^t 
refutation of such a charge. Were there not now in the 
house persons who took as decided a line of politicj* a« 
the hon. Member? Was there not in the house a gallant 
officer who represented some scotch Kurghs; and if the 
politics of gentlemen were thus stated to be the caim* 
of their dismissal, would that gallant officer have received 
pay so long, or would the Government liave waited 
till August, 1821, to dismiss the honorable Member 
himself? It was a direct insult to the Sovereign, that 
an officer^ decorated with orders, should have remained 
so long amongst a mob who were guilty of such Illegal 
proceedings. — (Hear, hear, from the opposition.) — The 
statements of the hon. Member (*ommitted him. He 
stated, that on his arrival at Cumberland-gate, he saw 
the Life Guards in disorder, defending thoir livesagain»t 
the attacks of a mob. And what did hedo^ That 
which, as an officer, he knew be ought not to do— or it 
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he knew it not, )ir> were iiDlit to hold n commiiMiQn — 
iiiimffly, lo e>fe orders nithout being: "D duly, <ir acting 
iinder tht dirpclionn of (lie civil power. — (Hear.) — "I he 
l)on. Genllemun must have Wen aware Iliat his later- 
ference, taking iho aol merely as it appeared from hiu 
nwn account, was not such as was becoming the charac- 
ter of a Itrili^h officer. Tlie hon. genlleman had said, 
thai he lold Ihe Koldierii that their conduct n'as diii- 
arftcefuJ. (Heai-.henr.and No,no,from theopponition.) [ 
(Sir U, Wilnon suid, lh«t his expression was " Vou will | 
di^irrace yourselves if you continue firing.")— Well, it i 
Ha* immiilcrial, for what right had the hon. Member to I 
taki^.vtpoD hioimlfat that momentto judge of the conduct < 
dI' tlie soidierjt? The hon. Mem]>er had admilled that 
he hnd nol known whether any orders hnd been given 
Of not. until he had Addressed Ihe oOicer.^ — (No, no, 
from Ihe opposition.)— The very fact of his havinff put 
Ihe question to the officer, proved that he could not 
know at the time whether orders had been given to the 
tiiHilury or not. As a general oflicer he must hnve known 
that to interfere with an uflicer or soldier when in the 
ilisohnrge of orders, whs a high breach of tnililiiry dis- 
cipline. He would nay, therefore, that to grunt the 
motion of the hon. Member would l>e to interft^re 
liircctly with the p'erogative of the Crown There had nut 
U'en shown, even in the hon, Mf mber's own statement, 
the liMKt ground fur presuming that that preru^iiilive 
had. in the present in.«taDce, been improperly exercised; 
|.bal Iheri' w^s a tufficlent military reusou for presuming 
Libai it hiid been properly exercised, nud he hoped that 
«• Mould llierefcre feel dispoi^ed tu negalive the 
. Jji'nilier'n proposilion, 
" Mr, LAMU TON began in so low atone that we could 
nt distinctly liciir his iulrodnclory observation. He 
always fell indignant at llie treatment which Ida 
[allaot friend had received, and he certainly did nol 
tow fnel tlint indignation alteied by the tone and manner 
Ttlie reply which had been made, and by the sneering 
I made by the noble Lord, which lie ihoughl 
nl'encd little ciedil upon his own feelings, and augured 
I (if the defence whicli it was tlic intention of his Ma- 
(fii '» Ministers tu miike agaiui't llie charges of his gallant 1: 
*" The uoUe Lord bad said a great deal respecting ] 
hirniiliquily oftlie prerogative, which he C Mr. Lnmblon) j' 
pould. however, venture to deny. In (he first pluce he i 
prouid bc^ the noblo Lord to recoiled, that inlhenncienl | 
-. u{ our history, a sliuidln^ army had been perfectly , 
Pu'knowii; uiid sccmidlv. that it was only in the ISlh ' 
t Hlh of Charles II. that the IVirliainent had autho- \ 
wd the power of the CroMni tu dismiss officers nt its I 
IcuAlte ; thereby proving that they l<a<l never imagined ' 
itLl;fiich a prerogative wuji inlicrcni. If nn officer com- ( 
milted uny military ollcnec, it wa^ the rule of military I 
dii^cipliue to try him hya Court :\laiii;d. If, therefore, 
IjIx gallant friend had offended, let him l>c judged by 1 
the usual tribunal in such cases. The uoble Lord knew i 
well that the cauae of his gallant friend's dismissal had j 
tioi been grouuded upon any military offence, but simply | 
because be had been pre.»ent at (he funeral of her late 
Majegly. The noble Lord had also said, that the power | 
vrhich the urmy had once a«snnicd was written in letters | 
of blood, and had formerly brought a Monarch to the 
■ waiTold. Dul the noble Lord, if he had given himself 



(he trouble, might have found some anterior caiisea 
which would better have accounted for the catastrophe 
to which he had alluded. He might have found out, 
that one leading cause which brought that unfortunate 
.Monarch to the (■eatfold, was the severity with which he 
had exercised that prerogative, one branch of which the 
noble Lord had just held out to (he admiration of the 
House. But the noble Lord had said, that his gallant 
friend had been in the same (rain with persons who had 
acted illegally. Now tlie sole object of his gallant friend, 
at Cumbertaiid-gBle, had been to pacify the irritated 
feelings of the soldiers.— No man held personal danger 
ill more contempt titan his hon. friend, but he could 
properly appreciate his own safely ; and when he felt a 
Ull pus's almost close to his face, It was natural for him 
to look round. He had done so, and had seen a soldier 
reloading his piece, and it was at that period that he had 
made the observation to the soldiers, that they wonid 
disgrace ihemsclves if they continued to fire. In making 
that appeal he had not assumed the tone of a Commnuder 
— he had remonstrated merely In the capacity of a pri- 
vate individual. Was there any man in Ibal house who 
would not have acted so ? Nay, he would put it to the 
noble Lord himself, whether he could have witnessed 
such a scene, and not have endeavoured to pat a stop 
to it? It WHS the brightest praise of his hon. friend, 
that, amidst all the horrorsof war, he had never suffered 
his hnuiaiiity to lie dormant. It was melancholy that 
the House of Commons should now be called up')n to 
discnss wtiether n gallant oflcer should l>e punished for 
having endeavoured to prevent themurder of his fcJIon- 
subjects. The noble Lord had alluded to (he eases of 
the Duke of I'orlland nud Lord Cobham, tn 17fH, as a 
jusiificalion of the proceedings against lits hon. friend. 
The protest which upon that ocoiision hnd been enteied 
u|Kin the journals of the Hou^fo of Lords proved Hint 
there were some Lords at thai day who questioned the 
propriety of allowing the Crown th» exercise of so Ini- 
portunt a prerogative The grounds upon which thp 
piolest had been signed were, " Hecausethey considert-d 
that the power of removing milliary oflieers from Ihi'ir 
onmmand, without assigning a cause for so doing, whs 
a measure dangerous to the liberty of the subject: because 
the practice had become more frequent In proportion to 
the increase of military otBcera in both Houses of Par- 
liament; because they conceived that liy the adoption 
of this measure it would be in the power of the Crown 
to prevent a military Member of either House from 
entertaining a free opinion, and exercising an honest 
discretion," — This protest had been signed by M6 IVer*. 
and then had followed the protest of the two Lords 
themselves, which slate*! that they did not consider that 
the lo.-w of their commissions had arisen from any breach 
of duty, much less from any wnut of affection towards 
his Majesty's Government. 

He felt certain that there w<is no Gentleman present 
who. after hearing the stHlemenf of his gallant Friend, 
could doubt tiDit he was as guiltless of the charge of 
stimulating the populace to commit any outrage u[khi 
theaoldiertiaaanymanin that House. It wasimpowlhle 
thai any man could doubt it, eonvine«d as he must be, 
after hearing his gallant Friend declare iipon liis 
honor, that he hud had no connexion wilh the 
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niuUitu(|er— f hitt 1^0 lind but just .jrrivo*! from Piiris nn<l I that it wiis an undonbtod prerogative of (lie Crow n to di.-5- 

had had iiu »»bare:iu the previou.-< ;tr]-aii(ri»iiKMil8. He* had, ' inissat pleasure any of its gervAiit!>. Rut that prero|rati vo 

froi))tlieru'ii(C'xpressedHCouvictiouthathis^ailantFri<Mid mi^lit U* exercised in an obnoxious manner, and it 

would ciciar JiimHclf from any ciiar^re which mi^ht be appeared in him tliat It had l)een so in the pre>ent 

brought airainst him. Ho wum nuiVt prepared to i»ny, ' instance. Tpon entering the house, he had felt a strong; 

Ihiit his gallant Friend had not only cleared iu'mselY, 

but that the noble Lord. oppoKite hud failed in producing 

any. ground of accusation. The noble Lord had con- 

t;Mitcd hjmtfoif widi rearing merely on the <|ue.stion of 

the Royal prerug.Uive. Koispectiug the line of conduct 

pursued towards hi)« galluiit friend, he would say, that 

from first to last it; had been a system of persecution. 

He D.o^v hold in his Itand tjie proof of a circumstance 

%v hich showed how far that spirit of persecution would 



fro. He must howeveri acl^nowledge, that he could not j| appeared to him that, in the present i/istance, the 



eli;^rge the instance to. which he now alluded to the ac- 
(*ount of Ministers, bi.'<viuse he had reason to believe, 
that at least some of them had expressed Iher disapproba- 
tion of it. Haviiig Miccceded in ruining the prospects 
of his gallant friend, having deprived him of that 
commission which he had purchased, and to whidi he 
had as inucli right as any gentleman present to his 



bias a«;:ainst (ho gallant General, but having listened to 
tiie statiMuent which he bad made, he should fcf^l it his 
duty lo give his vote in favor of the lion. Gwitlema?) 
Wlnit irrounds might be assigned for the harsh trenfmcnt 
which had bt^en administered he could not sav ImU h(> 
supposed (hat the old adage u-ould be xerified— •* Wiicn 
yon want to beat a dog:, you may easily find a stick.'' 

Sir LSA AC COFFIN lamented tbesitnatlon in which 
tlie hon. Member was placed. Upon the whole, it 



prerogative of the Crown had not beei>. improperly or 
harslilv exercised. 

Sir k. FEKGUSSON.— Whether he was hi be tiie 
next victim or not he did not know; but he would tell 
the noble Lord and his adherents, notwithstanding all 
tl.e power which they possessed, that whilst he sjit (here 
he would give an independent vote. I ( was impossible 
trcchoid, his perse(?u(ors had attacked him in another i for the house not to say that he had Iuh'U most grossly 



quarter. Soon after his dismission from the army, a 
letter had been received by a member of his family from 
the Military College, at'wIiicU one of his sons was 
placed, staling, tliai iVoui the 3d of October, an i 
additional sum would be expected for the maintenance \ 
of the boy, and that he would be entered on the books 



treated. Upon the subject of prefOirntivc! it was not I: s 
intention to olTer any remarks, but he did not know that 
that prerogative was not sup{>osed to Ik? exoroi"«ed with- 
out the advice of Miuisters. 

Lord I'ALMBKSTON explaintd. He h id me'tut no 
sneer at the gallant general (Sjr HoTiald Kergiisson). 



of the college as the sod of a private gentleman, because ;l He had merely mentioned his adhereiice to opposition 

his father was do longer au ofltcer. This eircumstauce 

proved the endeavour which had been made to carry 

the sting of persecution even into the family of his 

gallant Friend. Upon the general question he should 

only .SHy, that he considered the treatment of his hon. 

friend as a part of that system by which several gientle- 

men had recently been made to feel the power of 



Government He might instance the dismissal of Earl 

Fitzwilliam, who had offended by his impartial conduct 

respecting a public meeting, as well as the dismis.sal of 

Lord Fife, whose only offence had been the vote which 

he had ventured to give for the repeal of the Malt Tax. 

'i hese, and other instances of a similar nature, proved 

il.iii it was the tendency of the system now followed to 

introduce a military government', and to make the vote 

ofthose who depended upon the Crown subservient to 

tile will of Ministers. He should Ije glad to know if 

this system was to continue, what would become of that 

iiigh minded feeling of independence wiiich had hitherto 

been the proud and peculiar characteristic of the British 

army } Were they to liecome the mere slaves of 

Ministers-- to stand ready to attend to their beck, and 

to have every sentiment dictated to them? Wherever I sinn;le charge in vindication of the treatment which hi- 

danger was to be braved, or diflitulties overcome, his 

gallant friend had been found at his post; but whenever 

honors had been lavished at home, then his name had 

not been found. His services were well known, and 

tliey had been witnessed in all parts of the continent. 

Me hud always lieen, and was still, ready to exert ail 

his energies in the service of his country— anxious alone 

for her service, and without any regard to persojial 

consideration. 



as a proof that Govenmient was not in t!ie habit of 
dismissing military men l>eeam<e they took that course. 

Mr. G KENNKT hod been a witness- to most of tie 
circumstances which had taken place respecting her 
Majesty's funeral. He was one of the persons who had 
possessed sutiiclent soundness of discretion to remain in 
his coach, for he had from tlie lieginning resolved that 
nothing should induce him to depart from the character 
of a mere witness. He could confirm the statement of 
his hon. Friend in all the particulars which had fallen 
under his observation. Granting, for argument .^ake, 
that the prerogative did cxi.<«t, still it made the case no 
better, for the Crown would not act without the advice 
of its Ministers; and what his gallant Friend wanted to 
know was, who were the advisers by whom the measure 
had been recommended. He thought that the House 
would come to a resolution not to refuse that information, 
when they considered the cruel injuries which his hon. 
Friend had sustained. He was the more sanguine in 
this expectation, because it appeared that the nobie 
Lord, the only speaker that had yet condescended to 
rise on the other side, had not brought forward on** 



gallant friend had received. He had the good fortt::i(' 
to be well acquainted with his hon. Friend, and li* 
would say, tliat if there was a person in Kn<rlund who*** 
attachment to the profession of arms was perf*"ft!y 
romantic, and whose name was famous both at iio.i* 
and abrrad, for all those qualities which werecaIei:!.ir.Ml 
to make the profession distinirushed and honorable, i: 
was his gallant friend. He was sure that his f. rei:^ 
could not go out of England without meeting, in cveiy 
Mr. CALVERT agreed with the Noble Lord o:^'i)Osile ' part, persons whom he had formerly I-.'d to vict ?ry, r.r.l 
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» were dwposed lo pay bim Ihat honor nhicli he so || 
well meriled, and niiicli he received every where nt i 
home. His hon. Friend ciime before Ihe hou'^ nifh nil \ 
Ihe rank aod dignily which nn honorable and sncceggful Ij 
service of twenly-nine years eould confer. His belief i 
wu, lluit the nlTenoe conitnilted by hh gallant Friend ] 
had oonsisted in his refusul to turn lii^ buck upon the | 
rsmm of his (Juoeu. He believed alfio tliat he had oom- 
mirted nnollier criiiie, in pultiof^a stop to the shedding \ 
ftf lil»ud. He wjs conGrmed in that opinion by the ' 
trenlmont which Sir K. Baker Imd met ivilh on account ' 
ofhlsbehaviourou tkiatoccusion. He wnit alsoconrirmed v 
ill the opinion which he had given by the tone wLieh i' 
had prevailed on this subject in what nas colled the i; 
uppor class V ^^^^ frotn the expression of^jomeiientinienU | 
which had met bis oar, he was sure tliut an opporluuity |[ 
had been wanted lu punish the pvople, and that because 1. 
the chief police officer had removed that opportunity ; 
be had been dLsmisHei}. He would refer the^houi^e to a |' 
pT'JceediDg which had taken place when his Royal High- 1 
nefflthecommanderinehiefoftheormy bad unfortunate- 
ly stood at their bar to answer charges which imputed | 
to him miscoiulMCt in his public capacity. His Hoyal ■! 
Htghnese had, on that occasion, addrc'sed a letter Id 
the speakw, d-^iring llait he might not be condemned 
without a trial. Mr. i'erce^'al Imd then said, ttial no I 
person •ugbt to »ult>tr from a. oriTninal charge, in life, or 
limb, or eharacler, without liaving the charge against 
him deKvered to bim in writing, and without being heard 
Id hts defence, lie uiihed to obtain an application of 
lliat »e«limenl lo the ctisa of his liou. Friend. Not only 
had no (hnrge in writing been delivered to him, but no 
(■rouod of aecB-iBtion bad been laid iKjfore th& house. 
The h on Member in condiisiun said, that bethought 
he »li<inld be debusing the chiirader of a gentleman if 
he did not lend every aid in his power to defend the 
prpnoiriliv* of the Crown, if indeed it had been en- 
t-roaclied upon ; and tliat he should equally abandon lliat 
rbarucler if he counteuanced an unjust or an improper 
tscroise of that prerogative, 

Mr. HUMB w.is anxious to offer himself to the 
ntlention ofllietKMiseon this question, as he accompanied 
his gallant Friend on lliat day to whieh the motion 
referred. He witnessed the whole of his conduct on 
that occasion, not having been absent from him for ten 
minutes, and he could testify that the conduct of his hon 
and gallant Friend was, throughout the whole of the 
transaction, most correct. The noble Lord (London- 
derry) had, instead of coufiniug himself to Ihe question 
before the house, gone into tlie sahject of the (jueen's 
funeral, which, tliuugh it might have given rise to these 
transactions, had nothiug to do with the decision of the 
motion upon which they were to decide 'ihe uohle 
Lord had talked of prerogative. What was it ? lilack- 
atone di^lined the prerogative of the Crown tinis-- 
** I'rerogiilive is a d:screlionary power of acling for I ho 
pablie good where the po>Uive laws were ciient." Hut 
the laws were nol siteutmi this case. There were rule.-! 
and r«gnlMtions for the army which were supported hy [ 
Iaw. The Hrmy wa«, it was true, at the diaoretion of 
the King, but that discretion did not mean, the whim jl 
and caprice of his minii'ters.— (Crie^ of hear. )— The 
tumble Lord had slated, that his hou. and gallant Friend '[ 




tumble Lord i 



had no right to complain of the trcalmeot which he had 
experienced, since there were at least two hundred cases 
in which the same exercise of prerogative had been 
made by the Crown. To such a statement he (Mr. 
Hume)wuuldlake the liberty of replying, that supposing 
it to be true, the sooner such acts of tyrannj were put 
nn end In, the better would it be fur the country and for 
Ihe army. Indeed, till some check was put upon this 
denpotie practice, which the noble Lord had declared 
to be so usucil, the army would not be placed upon that 
fooling of respectfihility on which it ought to be in a 
country boasting of a free constitution. — (Hear.) — The' 
noble Marquis said that Government had dismissed the 
honorable and gallant USicer, not merely oti' account 
of Ills interference with the mililary, but also because 
they were anxious to give every protection to the lives 
and property of the people. Why, it was that very' 
anxiety which had led his hon. and gallant Frieitff to 
act as he had acted upon the' memorable day of her 
Majesty's funeral; and strange to say, such was the" 
monopolizing spirit of humanily which had seized upoa' 
his Majesty's government that they publicly dismissed- 
liim for having been animated by the same-feet ings which 
they themselves profe.-'sed to entertain. At the timethe' 
firing and the cries of murder first cominenoed, he wan' 
riding with Sir K. Wilson in the rear of the Carriages;' 
" As soQU as 1 heard them," continued Mr. Hume, "I' 
turned round to Sir Robert Wilson, and raid, for God'a' 
sake, Sir Robert don't let us go there." — (Shouts of 
laughter from both sides of the house, with- cries of 
Hear.)—! see what conclusion I am to draw from those 
cheers, but I can assure the house that it will not prevent 
me from those cheer.s, but I can assure the house that it 
it will not prevent me from stating what occurred, or 
from doing what I conceive to be my duly. 1 foresaw the 
misoonCruclion which would be put on our conduct, if 
we approached the place were the llriug was going on, 
and I was goingto statett to my hon. and'gtilianl friend, 
when his humanity, which other cowards' dared not lo* 
practise (loud laughter again), hurried away lo see" 
whether he could not put a stop to Ihe firtni:. and lo tho^ 
ciies of raorder. — (Cheers.) The noble MarqorS has 
said, that those who had made themselves so busy 6A the' 
day of the Queen's funeral were a remnant of « piliftil' 
faction, Ihat was anxious lo keep np the- spirit which' 
snnie time before that occurrence h.id unlorlunatoljl^ 
agitated tlie country Now he would ask lite nObl^' 
.Marquis, who and what it was thitC had ^iveti birth lu 
thai spirit which he was lltirn so tout) in rondemning ; 
Was it not the ministers Ihemselivs (hear), by an act of 
oppic'».''ion which n'asunpiiraHoK'd in the hiitory of the 
connlry, which had ca^'t thefuiile^'t blot upon ParliamenlH 
that was lo be found in tliciraii\iHls, nnaclor<ippression 
which was not even termiHflled by thi* death of her whtf 
fell a victim to U?(Cheef9.^ llC would repeat lh(J 
expresaon — Ihe course of Insult and oppression whicli 
Ministers had pursued towards her late .Majesty, was 
continued oven after her death. (Cheers.) lii her life 
they would never hcsfow upon her those-mfirks of honor 
and allenlioQ which were, if not necessary, at least dne, 
to Ihe high rank and slatlon which she occupied in the 
country; hut on her doitlh, as if hi solemn mockery uf 
her situation. Ibey insultc*d her obsequies with ILeidle and 
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HiiiiefOTWry parade of n inlHtBry escort.— ( Chettrn.; Tbo 
Jafit perwjiia lo eompluin of llie factioiia epirit wlilcli it 
VHU Bail! iiad ogitnt^d (he country, were tbe wrclobed 
«pd tiesrtletu ilrivellers who Lad' raised it. He triislcd 
that the time would oomo, wheii ttiei,' wpuld meet ttic 
coudisu i>Uiiisliiii€ijt which lliey had nii-riled Iiy tin- 
numerous acta of xjipreswon wliieh lliey had commilled 
towards her lute MajeHly ; and he did not Uvuhl but lb»t 
he elioiild Bee Iheni cuiled to llie bar of ibe liniisc to 
answer for their condiu^t lownrds Ihut ilhutrioos indivi- 
dual, ad well an for Iheir various other nets uf ouorinity 
towards (he people, If over (here shoiltd ]m such a tliipitr 
OK a reformed House of (Jommoiis.— tCricts of hear fiom 
tiie oppositioij, and loud laii;;hler from the mini^teriul 
beoches.) Genllcincu miglit »iuilp, but many exlraor- 
dinary things Imd recently hap|tened— some of which 
were not half so likely ax (he event lo whieh he had 
alludwl.— CHour. hear.)— Let that matter, however, l>e 
«« it might, of uue point at Iea«t he was dure— that, here 
or hereafter, Heaven would punish litem for tlioir 
oppressive eonduol— (Cheere.)— Tho whole case ofhiM 
eflllanl frioud and (he ministry was now beforethc public, 
and, beiiig bo before it, lie would leave the declwiou on 
it to the country. His own opinion of it was well 
kuowu; instead of beinf shaken, it had Ijc-en conlirmod 
by what he had (hat ni(>ht heard ; and he must suy, that 
uul^W the iujaslice which had Iwen committed were 
redrepwd, (here wouhl be no mig]e occurrence which 
could demonstrate eo clearly as (bis ahi^olute nece^^ily 
ofA reforw In Parliament.— <^Hear.) 



Evacuation of Sjiain 

Marrh lOI/i, 18-4. 

jLord JOHN RUSSKL rose. Before he said any 
I Ifiing in aippoft of Iho motion wiih which lio had to 
oouclude, he thou^fhl it neoeiwary to sny, thai his pro- 
position was not in(Bnded to lay tl>e fouudalion of auy 
ctiarjie agaiiu't his Majesty '.-< minlitterv on the policy they 
bad pursued In ret^oct to the content in Spain. His 
opinion certainly wai., thai if at the Conjcrcss of Verona 
tiey had asauiued tlinl laiisunge Ihnt had heen employed 
m the mi'BBago of (Ik- President of the I'nlted -Siaies, 
or even Imd spoken in relation (o Spain idielf, na they 
IjAd lercnUy spoken n^ (o Ihe Coloniea of Spain, (hat 
I »ar would never have lakitu place i but certainly any 
Mloie after (lie commencement of the last Session, it 
f would have been absurd (o have embdrked in Ihe con- 
1 twt. This, however, wm now rather mattsr for his- 
I (prical dl»rnj.*lou Ihnu for any en Udlde ration of practical 
I mollcy. What he wished lo bfinpiiit«niiscu«iioii~whtU 
[ fccwUhcd to bear from his Mtuosty's Minlstcrflwas, what 
I the ])oliey of the country nowis, Ihat.by a clear pcrcep- 
[ tion of our condiUon, we should not fall aguhi into that 
rafficully in which wo were lately invidved, and in which, 
F ^fter n )>cace concluded amiddt tini verbal con rsiralnlat ions, 
f aad after a period of applnu« on one side and of Hilence 
lifB the o(h«r, it became a quastiuii wlielher or no we 
rAould plunfto iato n dancerous war, aad were only 
\ ^eterrwl, from ilbj the danger of haiwding an attack 



upon ao powerful en adveraary (hear.) He had heard 
it objected to the motion which he hud to propose, that 
Uie auhjeet would excite no interest In the Houiie, He 
could not believe this assertion to he correct. He t]eg(r«<) 
Ihose who felt no Interest in the subject to look at what 
(heir si(jiation was. His Majesty had told (hem, in bis 
speech from the Throne, that h« had continued to re- 
ceive from all the Powers his Allies, assurancCB of their 
earnest desire to maintain and cultivate the relations of 
friendship. What was meant by the term Allies? Powers 
united by some common principle, and dlrectiniK their 
eirorls to some common object. The principle on which 
(be Allies wore united was subversive of the British 
Constflulinn ; the iirjnciple on which Spain was nivadiid 
WHS subversive of liritish policy. Indeed from (he lime 
of Louis XIV, to that of Douapnrlc, it was the favurilo 
policy of the liritish Government to prevent the French 
from takinp root in Spain. From the llnttlc of Blen- 
heim nud Vitla-Viciosa, to those of Salamanca and 
Vittoria, the object of England was to prevent tbe 
establishment of French interest in the Peninsula. Nti 
lon^r than ten years a^o, some of Ihf best blood of 
England was shed In Spain, and now the French 
in possession of the fields in which those baltlei 
fought, and Ihclr llHgs waved on (he balllnni«Hii 
t.'adi/., Badajoz, or St. Sebastian, which we had »_ 
our lives and treasure to win or to preserve. Whtn 
every part of that great country was <:rcnpled bv Ike 
French, who would say that this was a slate of thing* 
I hat did not deeply interest Parlinmr'nt and the nation? 
Ho should now proceed In state, fir^l, liow wc had been 
brouffht to this slate of t'lings; secomily, the danger io 
which we wore placed ; and, thirdly, what rentedjas 
were to t>e found lo avert those danp-is. \V^(h respvet 
lo Ihe manner in whioh we had fallen into theaedang*!*/ 
it wa« lo be recollected, that after fighling for niui^r' 
yeais, with every change of success, Init no varUtloD w 
purpose, our adversary was subdued, the very e1»nMata* 
secmltifr to favor the coura|fe and perseverance of Bilgfc- 
laud. What was the resull? A peace was CoiwIoAmI' 
, in Ilil4, r«iiewed'in |Nl2,aiidconiJrmed in IKI8,-r««lhlg 
|i' on prliKfiplea of policy new to Ihe dit^ploinAcy (rf USs' 
' connlry, and «n Iwses indeed new to the world. TW 
ancient' policy of Kntrland liad licen descriljeil by Addi- 
son In line.', of whicli the sen.-e wax beller Itian lb* 
poetry — 

'■ "I'is Hrlliiiu's care to watch o'er Hitrojio^ fot», 
i'o hold in Ixdance each conteudrutc ^'tal•l■' 
To threaten bolit j>resumptuous KlugB wjtit'war/ < 
I Anrd answer each aJIIiotod nelgblinur's pmnr." 
i; .^ueb vviis llie cumninndiug station whlch>i Ilie'BMrt 
I assigned to this country; but bow biindde ivnn thiTHi 
I —liuw humiliating the position nhich Knglnnd lwd< 
I recanlly asiuimed In the politics of Korofie, lDst*iMl'«| 
I iiuldinp; the balance between conlendiiio' S(nte4,-^riP 
< had fallen from Ibc lofty station whiohsheonceoomipiwf 
— -Iiislead of threatening' hold jiTcsiimplnotis Kiii(:«t'«bc 
'; bad meanly truckled lo the Holy Alliance— taatoid 
|, of Answerlnir eiieh afTlioled neii^lihour's prayer; ah* had 
I treated every prayer that had bi-en preferred lo her wllh 
' scorn and contempt. Tbotirst consefpienceof ihUpolley 
. had been Ihe alienation of ail those heurls which »>lif had 
I, won by her struggle a^alnal Ihe despotism of Napoleon. 
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AD<I the (lispersion of all lhost> romantic ideas which 
migUt havebeen formed of Ihegeneroaily of Great Britain, 
We had disappointed the hopes, and excited the indig- 
nation ofcvery man n'ho loved freedom and independence 
Ihron^hout Europe, 1 1 could not escape ihe observation 
of those who n-ere accustomed to alleud (o the alTuira 
of Europe, that an association of the g^real Powers of 
Ewope, having separately distinct intereet^, but uniting 1| 
for a common object, was peculiarlylinbie to abuse, and 
that when abuse grew out of nuch aa association, if was 
peculiarly difficult to be corrected. Such a system was 
peculiarly liable to alnise, because Kings, like oilier 
Corporations, were apt to consider their own interests in 
preference to the interests of mankind; and the abuse 
was peculiarly diflicull 1o be corrected, because, while 
there was a natural remedyagainst any undue encroach- 
ment on (he balance of power, which it was the interest 
of all the Sovereigns to resist, there wa:< none against an 
encroachment on the liberties of mankind, wijich they 
considered opposed to their own intere!<(s. In the year 
1820, the Allied Monarchs issued a ileclar^lion, which 
had been admitted by the Marquess of Londonderry to 
to l»e opposed to the fundamental laws of these realms, 
and by the Kijihl Honorable Geutlemaii oppuNite (,Mr. 
Canning) to strike nt the root of t lie BritiAh Constilutiitii. 
1u that document the revolution of Mpiiin wu^ iidverlcd 
toiu the very first tieuleoce,and the Holy Ailjea openly 
avowed that Naples was only lirst attaclted because she 
was most easily sulxlued. He mentioned this, becnuf>c 
it would be recollected tliat a year and a half ago our ] 
Ministers had no uolion wholever that the ijuestionof the 
invasion of Spain would be discus^ied at the Congress 
ot Verona, Ho mentioned this to shew how liable 
Ministers were to be deceived, and how steadily (he 
Holy Allies pursued tiieir favorite object of enslaving 
manKind, while those who were opposed to lliem were 
often asleep at their posta. He had already said that he 
did not mean to advert to the policy which this country 
had pursued in tlic late InvaBtun of Spain, but he wished 
to cull Ihe attention of the House to the professions and 
promises of Frnncc— professions which had been so 
deceilfully made, and promises which had been so 
ncandaloiisly violated. He begged to refer to a 
passage iu Ihe disputoh of Sir Cliurles Stewart, in tho 
U)</i((h of February in the last year, where he states tho 
senliniejils of M. Clmleaiibrisnd on a passage in ili» 
Sju'ech of the Kiugof Friuice. ,\I, Chateaubriand Is Ihera 
fltuted to liiive siiid, Ibftt whatever might be the inter- 
prelHlioD attached to his MHJesty'sexpressionSjby those 
who were determined to consider ail metisnres recom- 
meuded by \x'm Court as proofs of the desire of France 
to re>establish' an absolne Monarchy in Spain, his 
KxceH«n«y never eonid believe that the commnuications 
of llie French Government with the Brilisli Cabinet 
could have lieen uiisunderslood to such a degree as to 
authorise such a supposition. Now, he begged the 
Huti»e |,t compaie this with tite |)assag'e in the Speecli 
of the King of France, in which he declared, that it was 
the grossest calumny to Miegest lliat the Sanitary 
Cordiui was establisliwi liir any other ubjeei tlian that of 
preserving (tie health of Ihe na(ion (liear). Let the 
Uuvise bear Ihi^ in mind, tn considering the value of the 
represeatalions which have been lately made by the 



Prince de Poli^nac, with respect to South America. 
It was the policy of the French Government never to 
hesitate a moment in making auy promises or profes- 
sions, and never to hesitate a moment in violating them, 
whenever it suited their purposes. lo doing ihjs, they did 
but follow the tetter of the instructions which Louis XIV. 
had teft to posterity. That Monarch had declared, that 
Treaties were to be interpreted, like compliments, as 
meaning a great deal less than they expressed, and that 
the more express and decisive the words of the engage- 
ment were, the more proper and excusable it was lo 
violate it. Tlie French, on entering Spain, declared, 
that their sole object was to establish a 'Constitution 
less democratical than that which was then established, 
but at the same time fully securing the constitutional 
iiherlies of the people of Spain, It was important to 
take this point into consideration, if for no other 
purpose than because it furnished a key lo tito suooess 
of Franoe in Spain. Puwing from the conduct of 
Frtiaee to liiat of the Spanianis themselves. It mio:ht be 
observed, that in carrying a Kesolulion into eirect, 
there were two means of securing ultimate success. 
One was that adopted by the Hevoiulionlsts of (his 
country in 1688, and whieii consisted in conciliating ail 
iiilercsis, In (giving a jnst degree of power to all orders, 
and inconsuiting the feelings and opinions of all classes 
in the Stale; the other was that pursned by the French 
■ittcobins in 1793, %^diioh estalilished an exclusively 
democratical Constitntion, and which persecuted, by 
massacres aud prosrriptions, all other orders of the 
Slate, It was the misfortune of Spain to adopt ueilher 
of tlioso plans. The Spaniards adopted tbeopinlon, that 
a democratical CiMistiliition, a Constitution emanating 
from Ilie people, was Ijest cnlcitlaled to secure the 
happiness of the community; but while strongly attaeheil 
to democracy, they were naturally generous and 
humaue ; and while they eslablished a form of Govern- 
ment, which raised all (he privileged classes againat it, 
tliey were so far from imilating the massacres and 
proscriptions of the French Jacobins, that they 
behaved with the utmost forbearnnco nud kindness to 
their opponents, and even sulfered those who were 
notoriously disarfocled to Ihe Conalitntion, and en- 
deavouring lo destroy the independence of Spain, to go 
unpunished and unmolested. The consequence of this 
was, that (hese two great liodies were ready to join in a 
combination against the liberties of Spain— one con- 
sisting t>f Ihe privileged classes, who were unttirally 
opposed to a liberal order of things, and the other con- 
sisted of the lowest rabble and notorious violators of all 
law, who were encouraged by the Monks to join the 
army of the Faith. It was well ascertained, (hat meo- 
diea'nls and robbers of tlie worst description— men 
accustomed to plunder on tlie highways — that dis- 
organized rabble which it was one of the bod offeels of 
tlie ancient despotism nf Spain to have created, filled 
the ranks of the army of the Faith. Some men there 
were, Imleed, who had behaved in a manner worthy of 
the cause of freedom : the virlnes aud eloquence of 
many of liie CoristiiiHiouHlislH— the patriotism of Mina 
— 'he equity and moderation of Alava, might almost 
redeem and purify the errors of le.ss generous and cob- 
si5tent Allies, What WKi tho result of the profenlom 
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of tlifl Frenrb Government ? DW tl»>y establtxli a Free 
Con«(ilu(ion in Spain? Hid tbcygive froe instiimions? 
Had (hey established any Ihine like llie French Chnrter 
io that country? Nothing: like this toolc place. He 
befarcd llie House to oompsre (he eonducl of llie French 
witli their profe^sionn. The Duke of Anponleme, on 
UniRring Fnuirr, isi^er] h Proclonmlion, in which, 
«f|pr It fffPHt (iettl (it llitt bomhn-t, whieh is nsuiilly 
found ill Fr«di;h produclions, lie duelarod, that Ilie 
Spanish Hag alone ehould float in nil tlieir towns. 
"We do not pretend, aaid the Uoyal Duke, either to 
Impnse laws on yon, or lo occupy your country. — We 
vUh only lo effect your deliverance, and as soon ns 
you shall have obtained it, we will return toour connlry, 
Loppy to have pre^ri'ed a gT?Dcrous people from llie 
misichiefs produced by revolution, which we onrfielves 
known too well how to appreciate, Snch were the 
professions of the Duke of Ang^ouleme. He did not 
in?an to say anytiiing njruinst the moderation and 
liberalily with which the Doke of Angouleme behnvod 
in bin progress Ihroujrli Spnin ; but il conld not l>e 
denied that that Prince, either from want of finnnesp, 
or from want of powvr, had violated all the professions 
which had been made n^ to Ihe guranlce of .Spanish 
independence, and bad i-laned .Spain in a slate of most 
degrading sluvery, In nil countries, some few men were 
to Iw found capable of advancing the march of intellect, 
Bnd of deserving the ndmiration of posterily by the 
cultivation ofscience, of the ntU, of all that can'lilwrnlisc 
end enlighten the human mind. 

" Qiiiijue sui nemorcs alius feeere merendo." 
True it was thai snch men were snfHclenlly discounte- 
nanced and depressed under the ancient des[iotlttm; 
but still they were not proscribed, because tliey might 
then oultiva'te the liberal arts in obscurity; they niiglit 
seek knowledge in the pages of such heretics at* Locke, 
Bacon, and Montesquieu, without noceasarily exposing 
themsclvs (o persecution. Now, however, every 
one of these men became known ; every one of 
these men became the object of persecution to the 
Priests, and the rabble which they controled He had 
l>een afssnred that in many places in Spain, and eKpocinlly 
iu Saragossa, many hundred persons bad been made 
\ictima In (lie misguided fury of the rabble, and that 
the eyes of men had in Jomo instances been torn onl in 
Hie Slrecfa, because they wished for the independence 
nnd happiness of Ibcir country. Snob being the situation 
to which Spain had been reduced, he now came to Ihe 
question how fur it affected the interests of Great Britain. 
He was awitre il rnigbt bn said that Ibe acquisition of 
Spain by France was of no iniporlimce to the interests 
of Great Uritaln, and that the Holy Alliance had not 
power, even if tbey had llic wish, of conttiiuiag their 
career of aggression, so as to affect the independence 
of this country. lo considering tlie weight due In such 
an opinion, lie nnixi say Ibnt it received no sanction 
from the policy which had lieen pwMued by this connlry 
•Incethe period of the Rcrolution. Theaggrundisemen't 
of France, pursui'd by llic most unjustifiable menus, 
might have been disregarded, or even made a matter of 
pecuniary compromixe during the Infamous reign of 
^'barles II. hut sinoc the revolution the uccupntion of 
^pnln by a Frenoh force would never have been con- 




sidered AS a matter of indifference to this cnulri 
Letthe House look (othe direction interest which Franffli 
had in overturning the liberliesof .'<pain. If Spain had 
been suffered to retain her free constitution, she wonhl 
naturally, in Ihe event of a war, have allied her»elf 
j with this country : it was necessary for the purpose* of 
French ambition to secure the French frontier on iLe 
side of Spain, and lo bring the ("ablnet of Madrid under 
the dominion of the Cabinet of Pari?. 'Ihp H<t'y 
Alliance was opposed to all free insHlutions, and n1)ni« 
alt to the free constitution of this cniiiMry, and f<t IImj 
free discussion by which thnlcon.-'tilution wa-maiolaincj 
If any illnslpatinii were wauled of ihe disposiiion of Ihe 
Holy Allies with regard to thli' point, they had on!y 
to look to their treatment of Swilwrland. Ever since 
the Peace of Paris Hint Power had no doulil reeeivH 
the most friendly assurances on the part of Ihe Holj- 
Allies, duly conveyed by the proper Minister*, yet 
Switr-crland had been treated in a manner perfectly 
unprecedented in the hiMlory of Europe, and perfectly 
nnjuslifiuhle by any known international law. Perwoi 
wlio had received regular passport? to leave lh«lr 
country, and who had proceeded lo Swil/,i'rland, and 
had no sooner nrrived there than tbat KepuWic ww 
peremptorily called upon by tlie Holy Allies to Heod 
Ihemoul of the country. If Switzerland, which had b«ni 
so noted for her independent spirit, and for l»r 
freedom of public dis-^n.-sion, and had consequently 
become an object of jealousy lo the Holy Allimicc, vntv 
thus treated, "why, )ie m>uld as!;, was Grout Britain 
differently treated? For what renson, but bi-cause the 
Holy Allies were conscious of onr pow<>r. If Hie Holy 
Allies had the power to oppress us as tbey , 
oppressed Switzerland, tlicy would not heaitaf' 
exert it. Tlicy were fully aware that free diseuf**! 
newspapers at Geneva had not half the wel|^ 
the free discussions of the Iliilish Purlini 
and of the Press of Engl.ind. It w«^ not mirely 
the free diccussion on hts (Lord J. Rii!»setlV)sidcof (Jw 
House which they feared ; il was rint merely Hie fcurlus 
eloquence of the Honorable Memlter for VVestmloster 
CSir F. liurdetf) which Ihey dreaded ; ibe speeches of 
the Honorable Member for Yorkshire (Mr. S. Wortley) 
and of the Right Honorable Secretary opposite (Mr. 
Canning), were considered by them to be quilu aa das- 
gerous,and quite as favorable tothe cause of RcvoIuUqd 
as any of the most vehement speeches in the can.'W of 
liberty which were uttered on bis (Lord J. Russell'*) 
Bide of the Houw. He would mention another iustaoM 
which shewed how much the Holy Alliance were dis- 
posed to criticise free dicussion iu this country Among 
Ihe causes of war wllh Spain, enumerated iu one of the 
papers of Montmorency or Chateaubriand, (t was alleged 
that Franco had Iteen attacked bv Spaiu through l"" 
medium of English Newspapers. ''This would, Inill" 
appear to be n much m<)Te juslillable ground OT 
against England than against Spain. With regard * 
danger lo which this country was exposed frOnJT 
bostillly of the Allianco, ihon-li he was fur from helB^ 
disposed to rnlethat danger ton highly, be conld not t 
Ihink, that as long a^ Ireland remained In her presanl 
di*tracled stale, liiis kingdom could not be tronddervl 
invulnerable. Whalevur tlie avowed dlspoaltloo of Ibp 
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[ Right Honarable Secretary oppoaiie (Mr. Canninit) 

L might be lo carry the Calholicqii'Mliini, if he viai unable 

[ tt under ext^tin^ prr(<umstaDce9. unwilliug to give effect 

I to hia wishes, there was no perniament pecnrily for thU 

I ooimtry. The irritated slatn of Irelnnd was a oonstonl 

I lOUroe of danger and insecurity lo this coiinlry. 1( was 

I inposriihle that the people of Ireland should feel a 

rtordiaf interest in the security of tlie Empire, whan they 

|M>v one half of the Cabinet perseeiiltng, and Ilie other 

I baifbotrnyingtheui ; when they beheld un Administration 

I goin^tlirougib the solemn mockery of tirglng their ciaiins 

K— «^ltaiinf a question which they were unable to carry, 

>4Dd exciting hopes which Ihey were nnnblelu satii^fy. 

k CfCt it not be supposed, that Inlroduciu^ rliis question, im 

I waa opening a wealt point lo tlio e[iemy; therH was no 

I one point which was more conbluntly inculcated by the 

httrgausof the pre-ent FrenchGoveromentthHiilhat liiip- 

Ehiid wag voliieriible through Ireland. The prosperity of 

|11lJ0 country vioi an object of ooniftant jealousy to the 

nrty which was aimiDg ateatablishins: thea^icenduucy of 

[tie Aristocracy in France — a P'trly which was now 

tnppermost in thiit counlry, and there was uothinif nt 

I which thai parly nimcd so mnch aa the annihilation of 

I llie power — or nl' wliat was the source of our power, 

llbe Cougiituliuu of this country. This beinp the ca^e, 

miht means by which Ihoj^e- designs mitcht be best 

Imposed, were next lo be considered. The first and 

nioyt obvious mean»i were (o bpeak the confederacy ; Ihts, 

piowever. appeared to him to be perfectly impracticable. 

|ta the fit st place let llie policy oC Auiilria lie cousidered. 

Aii-itriti had for ^0 years been gorerned by fear; she had 

tared I- rederic — she had feared Napoleon, and she now 

llfbared Kustiia. It was the constant policy of theCaliinet 

|bf Anuria to Impre^ upon Russia the necefsily of putting 

idowu Revolution, ^ince Knesia might herself be eai?ily 

Jirerwhelmed by a military rerolutloii. Aublrla, there- 

-srp, was pled^d by what she considered her interest 

1 all the objects of the Holy Alliance. France, from 

tiinilar dreed oftitjeral institutions, had an equal interest 

I supporting the views of the Holy Alliance. The 

!bfluence of the Cabinet of Russia in France was so no- 

Pffrious, that the French Ministers were well known to 

pve acted in many instances under (he direction of the 

Fmperor of Rnssia. A million and a half of troops were 

ffldy to take the fipid to c^rry into effect the vien« of 

ie Holy Alliance. Such it confederacy it would be 

Ippogsible to brenlv by embarking in a continental war. 

Vbal was the line of defence, then, which sound policy 

p}fD:ed out to this counlry? Every country had a line I 

^defence adapted to its peculiar circumstances, and the i 

tfttnral defence of Great Oriliiin was in her navy. It i 

ifas obviously llie intention of the Holy Alliance In ! 

■xtend the sime system by which the liberties of Old 

■pain had been overturned, to the States of South 

ftmericH. They had professed, indeed, to have no such 

Butentiun ; but their professions, in this respect, were as 

^tle lo be relied upon as the professions they had made 

ia regard to Spain. Persons who had the best intelligence 

't lu the intentions of the Holy Alliance with regard lo 

loulh America were satisfied that they would send no 

rVorces to South America. The Hoty Allies were aware 

r *fliat such a step wonid not be tamely witnessed by Hie 

I *tJniled States, or by this country. They would not, in- 



deed, send troops to South America ; but they would 
send Agents and Incendiaries to that country. Tljey 
would sow discontent among the people. Tbey 
would promote civil war. They would engage brother 
against brother, oad Town agaitisl Town ; in the hope 
that, worn out bydisseation, Ihey would, al length, apfrfy 
frtr the mediation of some,European Power, and be con- 
teut to receive a legilimale Prince for their .Sovereign; 
or, if this project should not succeed, thai they would be 
involved in such a state of misery aud diftress as might 
eU'eotually deter all other States from attempting to 
esti< l>lish their iudependence. Thei^aiuway of resisting 
.■'[K'liiiui>lfpi))])t wonldbe fortbia country to declare,thal 
as long MS Fnuiou holds a fortress in Spain, no attempts 
should be made on the part of Spain to reconquer her 
colonic:*, l)ecau(ie Spain, under such circumstances, can- 
not beoonsideredsui juris. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Canuing) had said, that Spain herself had 
a jtwl right to make any attempts in her power to regaJa 
lier colonies, but that this country would not suffer a 
third parly lo interfere. Now, if Spain were perfectly 
at liberty, there was nothing to the law of nations to 
prevent her from availing herself of the aid of a third 
party ; on the other hand, if she were tiot sui juris— if she 
wereuiider the control and dominion of France, the 
means which might be taken to reconquer her colunie?, 
though ostensibly the efforts of Spain, would In effect be 
th« efforts of I he Holy Alliance, lie should have wished 
that his Majesty's Ministers should Itave gone a step 
further, and have, iu the face of the world, declared that 
Great Britain would aot permit any succours to proceed 
from Old Spaio across the ocean, for the subjugatiou of 
the South AtnericaD States, while the Armies of Franc* 
remained in the Peninsula [hear, bear?], Let France 
withdraw her army and abandon Spain, and then it will 
remain to be seen whether the latter possessed the 
remotest chance of recovering lier dominion on 
the American Continent. The Powers constituting 
the Holy Alliance had so long deceived us, that none, 
in his opinion, could longer confide In their assurances 
but those who were wilting to be deceived. The language 
of this country ought to be, " We have been cheated by 
your professions. You have deceived us under false 
pretests, and our conviction is, that your word is uot to 
be depended upon." He knew there were Honorable 
Gentlemen so sensitiv* as to fear that any such avowal 
on the part of this country would lead to war. He must 
own that he was not disposed lo believe in the probability 
of any such result. These Powers were too busily engaged 
in recruitingtlieirfioanceslo allow any suchopprehension 
to have effect ; they were too anxious to restore, by the 
aid of British capi'lal, their dih.pidated resources. We 
might with the fullest effect, have made tlie most explicit 
declaration. But he did believe that in four or five years 
hence, when these financial embarrassments shall have 
disappeared, then Great Britain will, peihaps, have to 
contend against those very principles which have now 
been successful against Spain. In the view be hod (ukeo 
of the question, he had not confined himself to any partial 
or narrow consideration of our own immediaite interest"^" 
he had argued as it effected the great and pcrmame^ 
interests of the civilized world. The object of It' 
despotic cooiederacy was to destroy every instiluUi 
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hat lifted man up to a t»uperior nature, and reduce him 
to the lev*el of the brute. ^' Con8cientiam generis human! 
abolere arbitrabantur, impnisis insnper sapientix profes- 
sorlbus, atque omni bona arte in exilium act^ ne quid 
unquam bouestum oceurreret'' [hear, hear, hear !]. Every 
feeling due to our own interests, to our ancient glory, to 
the happiness of the world, called upon us to oppose 
8uch a system, and, by so doing, we should not ftiil to 
obtain, as we should deserve, the lasting gratitude of 
the posterKy of all nations [hear, hear !J. The noble 
Lord concluded with moving, ** That there be laid before 
liie House copies of all communications referring to 
the evacuation of Spain by the French Army." 

Sir KOBRRT WILSON expressed his solicitude to 
offer himself to the notice of the House on a question 
of tlie hiehest importance to the foreign policy of Great 
Britain, involving the dearest interests of ten millions of 
Spaniards, and collaterally affecting the future happiness 
of several millions of the people of Portugal. With that 
impression of its hnportance, he rose to support the 
Noble Lord (Russel) differing,however, in some points, 
persuaded that the promulgation of such sentiments as 
those which fell from him, must prove of the greatest 
value, not alone to the people of Spain, but to those of 
every nation whose independence and liberties were com- 
promised by the success of the unprincipled aggression 
of France. Of that atrocious aggression, it was some con- 
solation to think that no subject of a free country ventured 
to bo a defender. Even success which, in too many 
instances, was wont to extenuate crime, had, in this case 
only added horror and enormity te the original -offence. 
It was Impossible — afte^ the proofr the Government of 
France had unequivocitlly given of hs policy — after the 
avowed intentions af the Holy Alliance — it was impos* 
sible, he thoug^ht, that a British Statesman could be found 
who did not view with jealousy and alarm the military 
occupation of Spain. T*or his part, he considered that 
occupation as a scandal toihe character of Great Britian ; 
and that at least the Ministersof the Crown were bound 
to afford to Parliament the fullest explanation on a 
question so intimately connected with our -dearest in- 
terests. The Xoblc Lord fliussel) had justly observed 
that we should liave declared broadly to the Spanish 
Government, that no interference would be allowed with 
South America, so long as the armies of France remained 
in the Peninsula. It was an omission, which, if the 
correspondence laid on the Table had supplied, would 
have made the conduct pursued by the British Govem- 
iiient on that part of the question, highly satisfactory. 
He regretted that omission the more. In consequence of 
information that He had heard within the la^t twenty-four 
hours. It hud ber*n communicated te him thirt the 
Spanish Government had proposed to send an Ambas- 
sador to this country for the purpose of meeting the 
deputies from the South American States, and entering 
with them into an arrangement, with therlew of obtaining 
for Old Spain commercial preferences. If that informa- 
tion was well founded, he should consider such an 
arrangement prejudicial to British interests, imbecom- 
ing the character of our Goveriimenlto accede to, and 
ipO;<t disreputable to the principles and policy of the 
South American Governments. It was their duty to 
recollect that they were contending, not alone for their 



I own interests, but that, in the issue of that great 
struggle, the liberties of the other states of the warld 
were involved. For what commercial advantages did 
the Spanish Government propose to itself by such an 
arrangement? What, but the power to raise money, in 
order to be enabled to pay France for the continuance 
of its troops to subjugate its people ? The inability to 
maintain that army from the want of resources on the 
part of the Spanish Government, though, perhaps, a 
slow, was likely to be an efficient remedy. But even 
that remedy would be prevented, if any such arrauge* 
ment with the South American States was carried into 
effect upon tiie principle he had adverted to. If, on 
the contrary, it was made the basis of any arrangement 
that the armies of France should evacuate the Peninsula, 
such an adjustment would be highly honorable, All that 
the people of Spain demanded, was the power tu. 
regulate themselves. Relieved from the overwhelming 
power of the French army, if the people of ^pain were 
deserving of liberal Institutions, they would obtain them, 
or at all events it was most probable that the King 
would then feel himself under the necessity pf fulfilling 
his engagements to his subjects. For he could speak 
within the fullest authority — authority that needed only 
to be mentioned in that House, to lie received with the 
credit that his distinguished reputation merited — he 
meant General Alava — thai Kin? Ferdinand, when 
under no restraint, gratuitously pledged himself to a 
general amnesty, avowing at the same time that he 
disclaimed all political proscription, any vindictive 
re-action, and above all, that it w<m his determination 
to uphold all the pecuniary engagements of the 
Constitutional Government. He went further, by 
declaring his readiness to accede to a Bepresentative 
system, if such should appear to be the wish of the 
pVople of Spain. What then was the natural infereqce 
from such a statement ? It was this, that the . Govern- 
ment of France alone prevented the Spanish King froni 
fulfilling his solemn and spontaneous pledges* He 
(Sir R. Wilson) felt it but justice to the Right Hon, 
Gentleman, his Majesty's Secretary for Foreign Aflhirs, 
to declare that he believed no man more sincere in bis 
hopes that Spain "would have been able successfully to 
resist the aggression of France. He gave him credit 
also for a desire to preserve that strict neutrally which 
he professed, whatever ^conduct other parties might 
hare pursued. But in making those acknowledgments^ 
he (Sir Robert) heard with regret the Right Honorable 
Secretary assert, that the evacuation of Spain by the 
Armies of France, would be an event which, VLU^r 
existing circumstances, he should deplore, fur. the sake 
of humanity. No man would go further than be was 
Inclined to restore peace and tranquillity to that 
distracted country; but he would never consent to 
purchase a temporary and partial benefit, at the sacrifice 
of the great, atid • per-manent, and comprehensive 
Interests, in which the happiness of the civilized world 
were involved .(hear).. As he stated before, it was 
the presence of the French Army that prevented that 
general amnesty which the King of Spain had promised, 
and which would to Spahn be the best guarantee of 
returning peace. In the alternations of human events, 
humanity was not always a pacific quality — ^it sometimes 
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asflumcd, and necestiartly asmmeA, a belligerent oha- 
racler. To the people uf ^paia we owi?d every 
measure of relief tlmt tlieir misfortunes needed, nnd tlial 
our power enabled ds to afford 

We owed il to ttieaclcnonledged and anoicnt policy of 
ttii« country, to recover lliut inHuence which had so 
lonff cxrHted. Spain free was the natoral ally of Grent 
Uriluin [hear, bear :|. Spuin enslaved could find no oilier 
cooMcxiun but in the aniisof France [bear !]. He (Sir R.) 
had given the Right Hon. Secretary full credit for the 
siucerily of (he intentions towards .Spain when the odious 
aggiCMiou of th« French Government was ahont to be 
carried into effect, lie could not, however, extend his 
apiiruval to the policy that was acted upon by his 
Maje.-ty'a Government at Verona. He knew well thai 
there exUted, both in the Aristocracy and in the com- 
mercial classes, a predominating opinion that no conrse 
ought to he taken which might possibly involve this 
country in war. Some there were who felt indisposed 
to the Sj)aniBh Constitution, becaui^e Ihey conceived it 
not calculated for permanence from the want of a second 
Chunihcr. There was another, nnd he believed the 
prevailing party, who, though hostile to the agerression of 
the Government of France, and not disinclined to inflict 
the puninhmcnt it deserved, yet were still apprehensive, 
that if Great Kritan interposed, France would have been 
thrown into a revolutionary attitude and the safety of 
the IlonrbooM endangered [hear, hear, hear !|. There was 
another course of policy which, happily for Spain and 
for our own reputation, thrB country nught^have pursued 
at Vcroim, and which he (Sir Robert) was prepared to j 
prove would have been effectual. We might have pro- 
tected without any menace against the principle!' cm 
which the Holy Alliance had proposed to act, rescrvinir | 
to ouriielveiiihe right of sub^queolly takingthat course 
which our own aeoBe of duty indicated [hear, hour!]. 
That course, he was prepared to contend, would Imve 
been effectual. And why ? Because if England bad not 
Hvowed a determined neutrality — if she reserved to 
herself the power of taking any course of Iier intercuts 
wflrraoled, aftfi she hud entered the protest against the 
principle, the Holy Alliruice would have fiuiltered [hear, ' 
lic»r,)ieur!|. Tliey knewvery well, that if (Jreni Itriliiin ' 
was disposed to prevent the realir-ation nf theii' viewji, 
there was scarcely an inlmhilnut of Ihe many cotinlriei' 
from the Xiemeu to llie Adriatic, thm would have rallied 
und^r its standard [hear, hear!]. The King of France 
WM persuaded that he owed his Throne to Ihe I'rince 
Itegent; he was indebted also In hui good pleaMUC for 
itiefODtiniianc-euf it. Rntwhennuce Hrili«h ncMlraliiy 
was avowed, from thai moment nit their fears vanJabeil 
— from that moment the Des|inls of the Cunlineiit fi'It 
tnemselveM freed from e^-ery ditficulty. Then it was that 
France proceeded to combine in their attack upon the 
Spanish people a maritime and a military co-operation 
—then it was that bloekadingsquadron^ were sent against 
Ihe ports of Spain [hour, hwir !j, — that Cadiz, Barcelona, 
and Alicant were xhut up. He u-ould put it to any Lord 
of the Admiralty in that Hout« to say, whether if Great 
Britain bad suspended her declaration of neutrality, a 
Kingte frigate would have ventured out of uny of the 
ports of France [hear, hear, hear!] ; much less have 
Cooimonded the Gut of Gibraltar, boaiding every ve^isel, 



Engllshorotherwise, thai were pursuing theirdesllnation. 
The moment the word neutrality escaped the BrllJJih 
Ministry, (hen 11 was that the King of Spain had 
determined to throw himself into the armja of France, and 
that the treasons of Abisbal, Moriilo, and Rollastcror, 
we re generated. From that unfortunate moment also, dls- 
mavde»pondency,nnd despair, pervaded the Government 
and armies of .Spain [hear, hear •]. He knew it had been 
said thai the Constilutional party of Spain, consisted 
only of a smalt fractional part of the population.— For 
the sake of the argument he would grant it hypolhetieally 
yet it wa.s to be recollected, that if it was that fractional 
part, it comprehended all that was enlightened, patriotic, 
intelligent, and amiable in Spain. Whatever were the 
faults of the Constitutional Government, and he did not 
appear there as its advocate in alt its measures, yet their 
efforts proved that they possesped hearts which qualified 
them to preside over Ihe institution of a free state. 
Another objection was imputed to them on the score of 
religious intolerance. It was true that circumslancea 
compelled them to declare an exclusive religion, yet 
there was not a man amongst them who was not persuaded 
that political freedom could not exist without religious 
toleration. Jt was this conviction that armed the Church 
of France against the free institutions of Spain — it was 
the aversion which that intolerant Priesthood felt that 
gave birth and vigour to the religious crusade against its 
independence. Theocracy they determined was to be 
maintained iu Spain. For that purpose the unfortunate 
Emperor of Austria was Induced to interfere— for that 
purpose the Emperor Alexander, no matter what lii<i 
own religious doctrine was, was impelled to dictate, 
because he knew that wherever the Catholic Retigioa 
was exclusively dominant, it was a most efficient Insfru* 
m-iit in shackting not alone the minds hut the persona 
of its volurles (hear, henrl]. But be denied that the 
Coiwlitnlional I'arly was that fractional portion of tho 
ptjople of Spain which some assumed. Its history, from 
the beginning to the subversion of the Constitution, 
proved that it was supported by a very considerable 
body of tho SpnnUh nation. Itwns maintained by an 
army of lO.COOmeu. It was assented to, because it wa» 
demiindcd by Ihe people, by a reluctant King. When 
Dllacked by a foreign army, it occupied an army of 
I (in,niU) men for eiglil months to subvert it. Rut above 
n!I it rrfiuired the intrigues of the Confederated Tyrants 
' of Europe, and ten mill ions of gold, to be expended before 
I ils iiistilntrons were destroyed. But if there remained 
a doubt of its utrenglh, the very existing state of Spain 
was the most unquestionable proof [hear, !]. If the 
Coustilutionnt party werethat contemptible facllon, how 
came It that France continued her armies, and that lis 
despotic flag waved over every fortress of the Peninsula 
(hear, hear!]. He was not one of those defenders of 
the Spanish people who was prepared to state, that in 
their defence of their country they had entitled them- 
selves to the admiration of mankind — or even that they 
had satisfied all the hopes that the character of the 
struggle had induced many to form. But he did 
feel that It was of importance that their reputation should 
not be undeservedly depreciated. Il was to be boruo 
in mind, that the Spanish peo|de, at the time of the 
French invasion, were not in a state of anarchy— that 
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they were Bubjeoted to a Govarnment lo which they hod ' 
Qlilnutctl their i)rotecliou. 

Tliat llio GoverDBifliit on whioh Ihey <le)i(>nd«d dit) 
nut dii-chnrgft ils ilaly, lie whh prepared lo admit. They 
liad leTl ttiu nation iit a state ol niikedae^g and 
impiiverwhiiieiit. They had unhappily provoked the 
Nobility by making war on jIh privileices, aud eXHS|>e- 
rqled (he Church bv a diiniDulion of the tithes to one 
half. Ill mitking; {hem churges be did not altribate tu 
them nay bad moll\-e ; but tlie effectf were moxt 
unforlunale to Spain. Nay, they quarrelled with that 
very army which had eslablisbed the success of the 
coiulitutiona] fyetein. They did that la (juiel llto 
alarms of Fiance — tiieydid «o, under the fallucioua but 
hODGst liope of diitariniDK the _)ealoui<y of the Holy 
Alliance. Ttiey acted, aUo, un^er that, In their caiie, 
mistaken impression, that u jtlanding army wa« inimical 
to liberty (hear, bear), Perhnps he could uat give a 
better de«cii(;tion of tbe feeiiog that actuated the 
^pani.-sh people, tbun by deKcitbing that spirit of which 
he was ft wilnex^, in \iiv Isle of Cadiz, just previuuit to 
its Kurrender. That Isle, (.'ompreliendine: a ciicum- 
ferenco of 25 iiiiks, a position that would require a 
defence of 25,0u0 men, was defended against the 
besieged army of France and itii blockading squadron, 
after the capture of the Trocudero, by not mure tbun 
9,700. There was not a pallisade drove — not u 
chevaux de frise laid — not mure than 15 dollars iu the 
ipilitiii^y che^l, and scarcely five cannon fit for service; 
and yet on the day of the bombardment there was 
maulfesled not the slightest alarm amongxt the popula- 
tion. Men. women, and children evinced the greatest 
love of country, and esaspcralion against the unpriu' 
cipled invaders. No aspension was more unjust than to 
charge the Spanish people with the want of firmneiis. 

Sbey were capable of displaying the highest qualities, 
feeling the most generous excitements, and of 
submitting lo the moKt severe privations (hear, hear.) 
There was also another charge against them, which it 
certainly required an expiiiDation to remove. He 
alluded lo the deposition of King Ferdinand at Seville. 
Taking that circumstance abstractedly, he was ready to 
admit that lo deiiose a Mouarch for three days, and llien 
restore him, looked very like an act of insanity, fiut be 
spoke with the high authority of General Atava, when 
be assured the House thai that very act which had 
culled forth such uarcaslic remarks, was the very 
tialvatiou of the life of Ferdinand. It wag at the 
moment when the suspicion was generally felt nf his 
intention to remove liimxelf to the French array ; and 
when under the increased irrilntioii, it was the general 
cuiivtclion of every man of influence, that if any body 
of aimed men presented themselves, it would be 
impossible to prevent a sanguinary act of vengeance. 
And yet that very measure, resorted to for the very 
purpose of saving his life, was made the uujnatifiable 
pretext for proscription aud exile. What confidence, 
then, bti would ask, could be placed in (he assurances 
of the Government of France, which sunetiooed and 
«ncouraged such acts of oppression and cruelly ? What 
dependence should we repose in a Government which 
basely denied ils purposes, and refused every offer 
yniiica this oouQtry bad made of inediatioD f What 



claim for contideuce oould France bare in this country 
when we recollected that he wbo commanded its army 
in Spain, tiie Dnke of Angouleme, by a violation of all 
those honorable feelin^'s, ibo breach of which consigned 
tlie offender to the deteatalion nf mankind—Gonfilgned, 
be wuold say, beoanse he conid have prevented it, lb« 
gnlhitil, Ibe luitriolic, but unfortunate Hiego, to tit«* 
scaffold (hoar, heur hear.) It was to llic personal 
courage of Uliriro tlint Ibe King himself owed his life ; 
and, uolwitbflaudiug the pains taken to cast obloqnj 
OU tite character of that great man, his name would 
live among Those who had fallen in the cause ef 
civili7,atlon and htunanity; while the name of Angou- 
leino and the murderers of Klego would be bonded 
down lo llie liilest posterity with execration (hear, 
hear). It had beea said Ihnt Kiego was gnilty of 
cruelly, but ttiat was not the fact. If it was (be 
French would not ha\e been slow to publish it*; nor 
would ihe -Spiiiiish Governmeol be remiss in selecting 
such instiinecs as would place it beyond doubt ; but the 
whole was a s'oss calumny, desie'oed lo misrepre^ct 
the rharacler of a Hero and a Patriot. He liopvd, tltar 
the lilgiit Hon. Gentleman (Mr. Canning), iasrtiid of 
crediting such stories, or permitting his mind to be 
influenced by sticb impressions, would remember tbe 
cbaructor which this conulry ought to hoM. and adnpt 
means fur placing her in that stalimi wliith she had a 
right to a'siime among the Goveromenis of Europe. 
The object of that great confederacy conld no longer 
be a secret; the House and tbe world must be •ware, 
ibet it waslo establish despotism in Eiir'>!>e, and cheek 
the civilization and improvement of mankind — to 
establish a dominion overall States, alid exercise that 
dominion lo the injury and enslavement of Ihe human 
species. He woub! now proceed to notice Mime points 
which, as they referred personally lo himself, he conld 
not approach without some feeling of anxiety. He bad 
hitherto refrained from noticing the transactions of taxi 
year, in which he was himself concerned, not that be 
shrunk from Ihe most open avowal ol Ibe conduct he bad 
adopted ; but because be was unwilling lo force himtelf 
prematurely on the public attentfon. £ven tbe poUic 
wrongs and private calamities which he suffvred, 
became tolerable, under the conscious rectitude of Us 
motives. But now Ibat Ibis qiieslion was regularly 
before (he house, he owed it to bis own feelings, and lo 
Ihe feelings of those in any way conected with him, to 
stale how the matter stood. When an atteiBpt «raa 
made to misrepresent and to defame him, he considered 
that he was bound, standing as he did in that House, 
upon a perfectly equality with any other member, to 
repel the charge, to meet the calumny, and vIndlcnIchLi 
honor (itear, hear). Fur this purpose it noolil be 
necessary that ha should make a short statement of hb 
proceedings, calling, in the first instance, upon orery 
Hon. Member to put his hand upon his heart, und aay 
whether he would not feel pride, as well as regret, Iu 
resisting and exposing oppression, thougti he rofght 
regret the necessity of becoming Ihe lilstorian of his own 
achievemeuls [bear, hear, hear !j. Tbe insignia vvbldi 
he had reeivud from (be different Governments of Rarvpe 
were conferred upon him, for services which they had 
repeatedly ackaowledged. The Qret order with wbiek 
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ie««s presented wsfl the Order of Maria TheresB. It 
was Riven him by Ihe Emperor of AiMtria, os u reward 
for the part wliich tie had taken in an enterprise, the 
brilliancy and sucPCJUofH'biohtiad perliaps neier been 
'«xeelled as a nillilary-uobievcineiil. On Ihut cicmiMiMD, 
UioiKniperrrr of .Au!!lrJa, iMvinf; advanced (vfttiBSinall 
-pnrty, found himself with hh litlte detachment in the 
,Itresnnc<' cifiwo divigjond uf (be encmy.who cut bim Off 
from the mnin body. While in Ibat situation advices 
'■ame from GeiierulOlto, that all was in dangor of.beiiie 
lQi>t, if the Hmpernr wns nut rescued immcll lately. The 
ivawalry. wtlti whom he (Sir U . XV.) was atatloned, milled , 
fufward to Ihe obar^, mid the enemy's infantry, aflcr| 
■* vHJa attempt at reMistunce, were overpowered. The| 
ere^t proof of tbe success of thix operation wax, that the' 
Knipenir was rescued. The Bmperor ordered a medal 
to be Mtruak sliortly uftortvurds, which he gave, tu^lbur 
with the Order of [Maria Theresa, tu all tbe ofHoerin 
«a§piged,andhehHdthe Bmperor'»i letter hi biapOGHCK^ion 
which accompanied thii uiedul and the Order. Tbe 
Ictterreifuesiedtlial he would accept of both, aHmemoriiils 
lof (be approbation «nd lasting gratitude of his Majesty. 
The next Order was itiat of I:^(. George of Kuesia, which 
vras conferred on him by the t^mperor in (he field. Upon 
ithe same occasion, the Emperor took offa Grand Cros^ 
which he wore, ami inve§ted him with tlial order with his 
own band. Lord Stewart being on tbe field at ttie lime. 
Subsequently, ho had the good fortune to be the first 
person who mounted the parapet of o battery, in the 
presence ol the Emperor of Austria. Whilst breasting 
the battery, he happened lo lose the Order of Marin 
Theresa, and the Emperor having understood the rit- 
cumslance gare him the order again accompanied with 
repeated assurances of his favour and gratitude. The 
next order he received was the Red Eagle of Prusaia, 
and he was anxious to make an exception in favour of 
that Monarch, to the observations which he might feel 
biniscif called upon to offer against otliers. Again, at 
tbe battle of Leipsic, when on the second day the Pius^ian 
Army was separated from the Russian and Austrian, he 
was concerned in dispossessing the French nfan advan- 
tageous post, and the Emperor was pleased to express 
bis approbation again in the presence of Lord Aberdeen, 
tbe British Ambassador ; and to follow up his favoars 
by giving him an advance of rank. Al Antwerp, too, 
tbe Emperor and the Grand Duke Constantine said 
Komethin^, which it was not necessary to repeat at 
present : but he would leave it to that House to say. 
wbelherhe had done any thing lo forfeit these distinctions 
in Itie estimation of any candid man. What was the 
Atnouutuf infamy of which he had been guilty, that could 
justify the proceedings adopted against him? Was it for 
(■omiectJHg himself with the cause of freedom — was it 
for wishing and endeavouring lo defend the indepen- 
dsuoe of nations — for advising and promoting, a.< far as 
he was able, union and concord between all parties — 
for saving many families, and acting not as a friend to 
aosrcby aodencioBchinent,but at the ex press invitation 
of (be King himself to undertake the command of tbe 
army'f Such were his crimes, and he would appeal with 
o»aG<)enoe to the House, the caun(ry, and the world, 
trb*tkteT. though the Allied Sovereigns had taken the 
iusigula from his breast, they bad succeeded in itainpiog 




•hametnponh^J!bMW>'[heSr.h^^!ir, hear!!. With rsSlieet 
(o tUeOrdorioonf^^fed dn liimby (heKiilg of Portitgal. 
it was In oons«lti*n*?e of iha CMi'l and ungenerons 
ireatmAnt he had received (hat'h« rielormined t'l resfg.i 
it himwif. AcGordl^g^yhed!dst),bulhe w<i-ini>tn[il<ihed 
to see it ataled'in anEngMsh ph)H>r,8oine ittnii after, thiit 
be liad'bBcn di-prtvod of the Order, and'tho lelterof th.* 
Kln^«f Portugal reetnimlng itas ref>i*fed to, the Icttei- 
'belogiinir— dated two days, for (ht? purpose of depriving 
the at t of its vobintary appearance. He miirtit tippeal 
10 a Noble Lord to confirm this slatement, but he 
would not dm bo; his rrwo dcblaration wss enongli. 
It Was far rnim his wfeh to odopt rtny ■Jtfverity'wf 
language 'towards the Sovereign of Portugill, whom he 
considered annniHti " more sinned ng«in«lthlin sin nine:" 
but unhappity bis Minister bad persunded him, in the 
case to wliioh he alluded, to sign his name to a f«llac\' 
and a fniiid. As to the t>eiznre of his children by tin- 
'Mayor iff Calais, he would sobmit tolhe Hou*e whether 
it was not natural, that, as a father, h<^ should feel th'' 
insult given (o female children? France had don.- 
this, as R member of the confederacy, at the itstntit that 
the dbildren were stepping on board. He understood 
that the defence made by tlio French GoTernment was, 
that they had received iriformation ofn design being set 
on foot to niake the children tbe benrorw of some secret 
corre.spondenoe. As the reason thtw avowed imf Ih'd 
that there was some secret oorrespoiidence going on, 
he thouglit it but right to assure them, that he was 
concerned in no correspondence which he was noc 
willing to have published lo the whole world. Btil fli'- 
motive could not have been that which was stated. If 
if was merely to prevent the conveyance of paper.". 
Ihey might have done that by searcliiog tlie children 
while they were in the hotel ; hnl insnlt was the 
object : end aa a proof that it was, he could infonn thv 
House that a female attendant upon hiadaaghters was 
expressly excepted from the seiirch to ivhieh they were 
exposed" It was ene of the mo-t unjust, i*(ect, 
unmanly, and buse tinnsaclions that ever was connte- 
nanced by a (^vernment. At the .nime time, If (ha 
French Governmenthad made the siiiailcst apology for 
their condoct, he would be one of the last men in the 
oiiunlry lo allude to it iu this public wanner, and he 
thanked llie Bight Honoralle Gentleman (Mr. Canning) 
for the spirit and cnndoct with which he ^d acted on 
the occBfton. 

On the t)iteiilion bein^ pot, and no prr.<on rising to 
.ipeak, ihiTi' wan a short (riui^e, and strangers were 
ordered to wiibdraiv. Before the Gallery could be 
cleared, however, 

Mr. .Seoielary CANNING rose, ami spoke to t>ie 
following elTL'ft":-Naini'nlIy, Sir, I feel fome sHrpri5e 
that the House should he called on to decide the 
qnestion, before any reply lias Been nlTcvcd lo the 
Motion of my Honorable Friend, particularly after tlie 
menaces and threeti< of bringing forward nn eiTectivv 
proposition, to the FuppOrt «f which, one ha]i|pt« 
Motion has been sacrificed — and saCiifieed so com- 
pletely by all its promist'd supporters, as not to leavv i 
either ashes or bonee, or any other memorial, 6t mf 
unfortunate existence. There was no coiisldenilion I 
aad Tefpvei Air the viotlm over llie way (Lord Nugent) 1 



wlin had been dcvoKnl on lll« allnr of< bi»:counlry ; 
, iiotbiiic; WHM 1« be donceitbcr in-dooF» (ir.odt'of doors, 

tieeause il wtw thongbt not }»uilent lo brenk ibe efleot 

"I'llie iinpresaioii now to be produced, by ony diversion 
:.»f tilt! forceH uppoisite, (ir «iiy double Motion (bpflr, 

)» irlicnlHrly from Lnnl J. Hu>h)U). I won Uu|j;ht, Sir, 

■ r ) expeol a great debate, and JM lh« Muliou of the Noble 
l.Dfd to end where it now k, and lb« Amendment of 
my Honnrnble Friend In pam wjtbuut n Rtniggle? 
I did not expect to nee tbi^ dtr>poailiou in lite Douse, 
iind did unt Kuppofifi I tiLould ^e tbis third motion of a 
nerie!- — not Ibe i«st perbiips—to tuke away Ibe recorded ! 
npprohation of the House, sellJed and confirmed by t!ie 
■ipriiioti rif Ibe country in favor of tbe Government, 
Ireated in the same way an Ibe two former.. We nil 

- lecflllect, Sir, tbat at ibislitne lust year, the Honorable 
'lenllemeu opposite also were eag€r to bring ibe 

■ iToi'CrumeDtto l»iaJ — the debate was broiiglil oiiiioder 
Ihi' most sanguine hopfl^ of victory, triumph al^er 
Iriiimph was predicted — and after Ilie day of btilUe never 
was Ihere seen soch a defeat. Exiltia ergo iile asL 

■ " Hide, blusbingpilory, bide, HuUowa's diy." 
There does not exist, Sk, in Ilie whole records of Par- 

.linifiei>l, so complete a defeat, even »s to argument; 
seiiroh where yoH will, Sir, you will never find « defeat 
lone (housandth part so great as tbis, compared to the 
liiiitictpation of success with wliich the contest was 
.he^riin. Sir, on that occasion the gener»l conrse of 
-policy pursued by the Government received the appro- 
batiOu of this House. In Ibis Session it bas l)Geu the 
<ib)ec1 of the gentlemen oppoaHe to do^way the value 
of that ap)>rubalion ; motion after laolloia has been . 
brought on — 'perts of the conduct b«d been fixed on In '] 
.dn away (his approbation, without opposing liie general ' 
vote of last Session. The Noble Lord opposite broiij;li( i 
/orward his motion for certain papers, as an Hll»ck on I 
' .part of the system, and he whs left iu the melanclioly i 
plight I have already described. To-night the Noble jj 
Lord opposite, selects anolherparl, intending probably j: 
■losnO'er a similar disaster. If he meant iu the beginning I! 
'»f Ids speech to slate that it was not for the interest of ' 
this country that Frai>ce shonld take possession of j| 
Spain— be stated only a solf-evident proposition. It |i 
never lias been, and never will lie, the true policy of 
I fthis country to allow of Buy such possession. But Ibe 
\ •real proposittoQ meant by the Noble Lord is tbis: 
\ When Ihe House decided that it was not right to 
I fiinderlake the war, they must have contemplated Hie 
I ipossible occurrence of Spain being occupied by France, 
'"'le c|iifl(ition then, -ia, if under any circumstances, or 
y chance, the occupation of that country has taken 
} iplace, is it not a correct suppo^Ilon thai the attack on 
I •iipain v/ug mode for no other 4>urpose' If the Noble 
' liord could >inake but Ihiu proputiilion, he might have 
} ttffamf reaaofi to call fur the iuierferenee of the House. 
L Jf this i« not tbtt case, he can only, as a general 
I •)7T(»pnstlion, ap)>enl to J'Hrliiiiiivnt lo consider the 
«niHluct-(if France ceiK'rnlly ; and only on tbis general 
-f^rouud could lie ctlt on Parliament lo interfere. The 
•tiioliou of the Noble Lord ought to have lieen lo address 
^ 4he King of France to withdraw Ids army from Spain. 
TliT» would have brought the (|uestiou'(o a tangible 
slwpL-. Tlie Noble Lord'« muliou inipUe«, and he aa\& 



out in his speech by stating that no' cnnfidenco cbd be 
placed in Ihe astsnranees of France, and then lie iufk» 
ilie House to agree to a mertion to gel suoh assnrnne»t>. 
If Ihe assurances are worth nothing, why iNislhen tfa« 
Noble Lord sunk below .his own opiuioo in moving for 
assurances which he seen?ed to Ihiuk uinrorthy of 
lielief? The qnestiun fAr the consideration of the 
House is, has the Noble Lord laid any Parliamentary 
ground for. tite production of papers? AstheY^asenow 
stands, be presumes that there are such papers, and I 
will consent lo atgue the question with him either way, 
that there are such papers, and thai liiere are not. I 
will suppose that tlierc might he one, two or three 
assurances of France as to that oecupadoR which has 
erowO'Outof the war, and that these a.^suraitees actRtlly 
look forward lo the moment w'.wit that occupation (halt 
cease, li they could be prodnced, would not ' tho 
Noble Lord say he was afrtiid the Him.^e muat^ook for 
something better than them as a security fur Ihpovacna- 
tion? Suppose, then, no auch assurances have b«wn 
given, l)ecau.se none have lieen -asked, how shall I 
defend myself? Al the onlstrt, Sir, of this diKpule 
between Franccand Spain, it was stated, that we ultonld 
preserve ihe character of neutrals under three caodi- 
lions ; the first was, that Portugnl should not he 
attacked; the third (to take them somewhat ont of 
order) was, that there should be no attempt to interfere 
with the South American Colonies; and lln' necond of 
these conditions was, that Spain should not be military 
oacnpied. Then, Sir, I say, It was clearly stated- and 
uo man who is acquaintad with the language of 
-difiKimacy will deny ibis — K was <-learly staled what 
wixdd be the con»;quence of any tireach of f heto mndi- 
■tions. Admitting, Sir, Ihat one of Ihe oonditiona Unvr 
been passed over; that it»hould lurn onl llmt IbeCoiinlry 
and the Government have been duped, and Krt (piiei 
and at ease, there will then he some reason to ^rgue 
Ihat the Government has been duped and cheated In Ibe 
others. But if of the IhreeeoiMlHionA two have bMti 
brought to issue, and we can jiidge of the mull*: if 
Portugal has remained unaltackrd ; if. In the docu- 
ments laid on the Table there is satisfactory evi- 
dence that Ihe conduct of France haS not vitklaled 
Ibe condition as lo South Anierira, 1 would ash, 
Sir, seeing two of the conditions oiU of the three 
have been obseMed, what right the Honorable 
Geulleman can have to call on lite Government for a 
prompt decision as to the third? Sir, might it Dot have 
happened three months ago, before the prospect of out 
afTairs with South America was so far matoiodlhat Ibe 
Government could produce the papers which have been 
laid on Ihe table, that we might then havctaunled with two 
of the conditions of our neutrality not having bern 
fulfilled and then our arguments would have been mocfa 
weaker than they now are r llul now, Sir, I can oppcfl 
to the fulfilment of two out of three conditions, nodi 
say that this gives me a right to call on the Honne to 
repose confidence in me, that the honor of (he country 
wilt be carefully guarded as to the third cunditJoD'; 
and I have a right, Sir, to call on the House not lo prwi 
forwards a premature discussion. I think tbfs, f 
particularly, because facts prove and assurances pre . 
that Franco has no d]t[M>8i(iuu to occupy Spolo. 1 jmj 
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be !iiip^«>d. when 1 declare if, a very weak m«i, rendy 
to be duped by every body, but I do declare, both as a 
MiniiXer and an individiiHl, that I am iwDttDed France 
is nn«t anxious lo pive up the occupation. I am more 
t:»lii^eil of this bein^ the cnse ibiin cunvinced of it.« 
prnpriely. If it-^vere put into my hands lo decide, I will 
nnt naylliBl 1 »h<iuld recummend to march the French 
aiiiiy out of Spjiin, The GallanI Genera) has asked, 
is France lo remain in posdeesiun of Spain till the Liberal 
pnrty and the Conxljiution are reslored r I say, in one 
^en»'e, wmtild (o God ithe ndghl ; and, in nnolher sense, 
Gdd forbid, Sir. nhe ifhuuld. 1 say, .Sir, God forbid «he 
frhotild, because I look a( the period to which Ihe Gallant 
General hapftiloded, asfar dtslant ; but I say. Sir, I wiiih 
France may remain in the occupalion of Spain till that I 
eounlry is more restored to ordt>r. ^Vhalever there isof 
penci* in thflt lorn and dividpd count ry,«ka1*Ter there isof i 
HtiHpensiou of aclaat eonfiiot, whatever there is of ' 
prerprilfmi of iiH the horrors of civil war, is all owing, l 
hir, I am persuaded, lo French influence, backed and , 
xnpporled by th« French army. This does not do away 1' 
Ihe original sin of the invusion, I owe it, Sir to France ' 
lo jay, though it will not repeat what I before said, (hat 
lier original system was viciouK ; stitj, Sir, I owe it her to 
SRy,thNt short of every other extreme but war, her con- 
duct bas been good. I am bound, Sir, as an honest man, to 
«iy that history does not teM of any arni^' so extensive 
Be Iliat which France wnt inlo Spain — no, not even of 
'«n allied Bpmy passing th^ot^gh lire #oiinlry of friends, 
rwhichiivflicled so littleevil on Ihe country a^i the French 
Hrmy Inllicted on Spain. Never, Sir, in this world did 
■*n army inflict so little mischief and prevent so much, 
*0» litis ground, Sir, I think we may cntifide in Ihe dis- 
"•eri'lion iif Ihe French Government to willidrnw its 
•army : and 1 believe 1 may say, that (he period fixed for 'i 
*ilint eTttCiialJon is shorter -than even the Honorable i' 
^Gentleman opposite can reasonably, or even possibly I 
^Aope. I do not think. Sir, wilh some of Iho Gentlcmcii 1 
'Apposite, that the disposition of tlie French force in Ij 
•Spdin gives ua any cause to fear. The Honorable |l 
•fielittoman who spoke iast on 'that i'ido has given on |' 
•llii* point n means nf meeting the arguuieuU of my ' 
MippOiietils, which I was not before aware of. -Sir, It is 
IftSuB of peculiar importance that iheliarbonrs and ports 
Wf'Spain should not be nttlilurily occupied by Fntnce. 
"Bui tile Honorable Gentleman has staled lluit it 
"*e<iolre« 26,001) men lo ^rarrison Cadi*;, and ni't half this 
*fcr«cc — no, I believe, not a fourth of this force is at 
ipresent llwre. If Hiis place were to be occupied 
^ilitarity, tlien a niuchtarcer force would be necepisary. 
idiK loo was the root of thai Conslilulional party which 
4>rougb( about the lale Revolution; it is a sort of rival 
(Va'pilal which it is neces,sary to occupy lo prevent civil 
"*«f, aud (ovreserve pence. The occupalion of Badiijos 
vAu also been sclecled as a proof tliat the occupafion of 
..jocowBlry is lo be permanent. Itut I can stale. Sir, on 
Ntie authority of the mo^l accomplished and cnnsummnle 
.General of this age, Ilial he ishonld not consider it safe 
«to occupy one of these places without occupying the 
ivtbcr, and the occupation of Badajos is necessary forthe 
■soocupation nf Cadiz. 1 ask, now, if there Igany thing 
in the conduct of Ihe French which shews any disposition 
!i« ovor-rule and govern Spain ? 



The charge ttfhich isuow made jipaintil Ih*-' .French'!?^, 
that the Spantsli Governmt^nt drnv flii^, aud'duus thai ; 
the amnesiy is graded, and the fanuticul parly i* kejn 
down. It is ver-y sinKulnr, Sir, and neJI Horlliy l)n- 
nltenlion of the House, that 1 hi* party is now kept 
down by Iho-'Freiieii. 'ITiey do not oppress and insult 
Ihe Liberal*— ^ ihe parly against which they cnlcrrd 
Spain lit make wiar, luid jeslroy; liut sucfi chang»'-< 
have gone on, that tliose witn were Ilieir enemies vvlifu 
lUey eiilertid Spain, now look on them as their piot'etl- 
ors; they have changed siluittinns, aud Ihe Censlilulion; 
allsts look to the French for 'proteciton, and (be 
fanatical ]>urty wish'1h«m away, llow long this nmy 
be HO, it is impossible for nny bnman foresigh( In 
predict: Alivady, Sir. a belter system has begun in 
prevail in the Government of .'Spain, and when ijie 
lime comes that it may be well safely left lo il<clf. Iliere 
will be no want of a disposiliun on the part nf llii^ 
Government to enforce Ihe observance of Ihe third 
condition, and no want of will in France to withdraw 
her army, greatly, no douLl. to Ihe satisfaction of the 
Noble Lord. In what 1 have said of France, which 
may appear too favorable to some Gentlemen, I dcclll^t^ 
1 have only done what I conceive to be justice. Ou 
Ihe motion of Ihe Noble Lord concerning ouf 
neutrality, 1 took no pari in the debate. But I cai^ 
now say, that the greatest impediment to our neutrulitf 
woa thrown in the way by Ihe greatest stricftlers for 
neulralily. T will pnt the case, Sir, of two heads ul 
families disposed to agree wilh each other, anil t" 
preserve harmony between all the branches of their 
re.fpeclive dependents; and I will suppose, Sir. (hKl 
some of these dependents are continually rep»eseniii|g 
the ccndncl of one of the heads of these families', t^vev 
while they arc always praying for (he presfirvatroB-.of 
harmony, as being oniriigeous, and violating uH (be 
known and approved laws of society ; and 1 will a«k, 
.Sir. if such cfmduct would nut tend lo disturb thai 
harmony, and destroj^ that netilrality they pretend (n 
wish preserved, and guarded with such anxious care ; 
Now, 1 would put it (0 ihe feelings of any man q( 
honor, whether. If he found his professions of neutrsJily 
and good fuiCli liad been called in question, be would 
not be disposed lo go a little further than he had origiu- 
nlly intended, (o prove his sincerity. I can assure lU" 
House, that amongst the various and con Oicliug interests 
which were involved in the late dislurbances in Spain, 
the dtificultiea which the British Government Jtas had to 
contend wilh have been most imperfectly estimated 
[hear, hear!] No man in this Rouse could itiivc beard willi 
more respect and syuipalTiy than myself Ite speech of Uic 
Honorable — I will call Him my Honorable and <:nlhiut 
Friend ; for although (lie f<jrms of diztoufcsiuu exclude it- 
Cuerciffc, I can .hpve no wish lo disavow ihe sentimeiits 
of kindness and i^gard 1 have always eulertuined for 
him (cheers]. But, without meaning I'o cast tlK-»lightest 
reflection upon my Honorable and Gallant Friend. 1 
must assure fiim, Ihutamongsttlic many ditUcullies which 
, the Government has had to encounter, he iudividnnllv 
was one of the greatest impediments to ll« ob.servnnoe 
of a strict neulralily. My Honorable find (^Hllanr 
Friend formed In himself no dmall breaoh of neutrality, 
bat I CAP letiurc the House that the Noble Lord 
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Dpposjle (IfOrd NqgeriL) t^nsajnoBteDormoua brtt^qh 
(rours.of Jaughter). I well.kuQU' bow Urange it may 
Bflpi-ar in.lhore times of modern llberly to direct the 
allejilioii of ll^o House to nuthorlUes whiob in«y be 
ronsidcrpd obsolOe; but I should wIbIi to , read lo the 
Houso nil (extract from ihe wrilinj^s of an omineai 
writer on the Imv of nutioiiH; ami ioliinine I winh to 
apprize them tliat it isoot a tiyakorshoak. It may be 
nccessuty llial T should expiain what 1 mean by a 
ByuktiJ-hoeli. 1 temembfi' that some few years back, 
n very iniporlaut dLscussion look place in (hia Uoukc, 
tipou which occnsioii my Hoaorable and i^eariieil 
Krirnd oi>i)os;(e (Sir .1. Muckintoeh) (iuote(i,.in flupjioi'l 
"T the upiiiioiiH he advocated, (he.authorily of a niniio 
(u moie modern, aiilhorily than that of Vultel, which j 
mean lo cite) and 1 recollect 1 was very anxious to 
discover wlnjlher Ihe favorite author of my Laatned 
i-'rieiid waa siieaking thi- sentimeulu of the Stales of 
Hollaad, to wtiicli lie was Secretary, or waa delivering^ 
his own abstract opinions. However, in some short 
timij after, 1 laid my liandi' upon tlie work* and to -my 
M-itonishment I fouod that they were merely the opinion-t 
of Ihe writer, and that the practice of the Stales to wliicli 
lie was Secretary, was, quite tiie other way (hear, hear.) 
fio th;it benceforwarO, whenever I find a roa» «ho 
teotures upon ll;e policy of a Slate, and puts forward hio 
nwn individual opinions instead of the laws of ttie 
country which he professes to expound, I think, I 
shall invarliibly cull lirni a BynieMLoqk (a laugh). 
Now, Sir, bear iha opiiiiona of that eminent Jurist, 
Valtel, lo whom I have already aHuded. He says, 
" As nature has given l'» mcy llie ri^^bt of using forte, 
only when il becnmes necessary for their defence, and 
the preiiervution of their rights, tlie inference is mani- 
fest, that since the eslablUbmcut of political societies, a 
right BO dangerous in its exercise no longer remains 
with private persons, except in those kind of rencon- 
tres where society cannot protect or defend them, j 
In the bosom of society, public authority decides all ' 
the differences of the citizens, represse.s violence, and 
checks the Instilt of revenge. If a private person 
intends lo prosecute his rt^ht ag;aiast the subject of a 
foreign power, he may apply to the Sovereign of his 
adversiiry, or lo ihe Magislrales invented with public 
Bulhorily ; aftd if he is denied ju^iticc by them, be fa lo 
have recourse to his |)roper Sovereign, who is obliged 
lo protect him. It would !>e loo daugerous to give 
eiery citizen the liberty of doing liimself jniilice 
against foreigners, as every individual of a nation 
might involve U in a war. And how could peace be 
pre-erved bclween nations, if it waf in the power of 
(■very mart lo disturb it > A right of ko great moment, 
iheriglil nf judging wlivthor a nation has a real cause 
i)f complaint; whclhcr lis ca*e allows of using force, 
imd having reciturse to arms; whether prudence 
admits, and whether the welfare of (be «late demands it: 
iliis right, I Bay. can only belong to the body of the 
nation, or to the SovoroJgu, lis represenftitive" (hear, 
liforl). Sow, in olhcr times, I ohuuld not have fell it 
..o-'e-iiry to support this opi.iiuti by reference to 
R tihority ; but It was siitisfaclory to ho i.blo (o pri'duce 
atilhorily when (be principle' u dJiLUlud. Ileit; iv? 
Lave Ihe Sorerelga on the one haing, nbfl iW budy 



of tbo p«ople ou (he other, pl«dg«d by P«rU*B>«lt .!» 
the observance of a Rigorous fi«utr^ily (bmr, Ji«ar. 
bear.) 1 do not wish lo introduce into tb« di«cuMioD 
any technical niceliea of law, but I would juat suppoM 
ourselves pUcod in the situation of a Forflign Power 
which had received assufancKa of strict nealrality ; 
and let u.s then citDsider wiiat we should have Ull 
under similar ciroumstanqei. There was.FrBooe with 
an armed forcf! in Ihe Spaniah lerritories; .a disiio- 
goislred individual arrives upon the Spanish shore*, 
from a nation «h<we King bad pledged ,bim«(f to alricl 
nentialily between the Reliiftmont Posvers, whleb 
pledge wasisanolioned by I'nrliamenl. This individual 
arrives with .senliments of .ovnwed Iinslility, and 
annotinoes.that he shortly expected lo be joined by an 
army of ,10,000 men. To be sure, Sir, we all wry w«II 
know that (he 10,000 men were not likely lo join llieir 
supposed leader ; bilt let «« only consider how wob a 
Proclamaliou must ha*-e been regarded hy Ute Foreign 
Power (liojir, hear.) 1 oan assure the House, that bi* 
arrival at Corunna materially altered the counie of Iba 
war. Juslastheapplictttionofuplasterlolbe footbriofca 
down the gout Irum its more elevated station, did tbe 
blister which my Honorable upd Gallant Friend, applied 
lo the French tJouernment on bia arrirai ibring dews 
Ifie var to Corunna (a laugh,) His high spirit of 
gallaulry and prodigal ejtpoudilure of .himsajf ntut 
always redound lo his honor, in w^lmtpvqr «au«e it nwgr 
be exercised ; but it ia llie du'y of ^ovflnnnwots lo 
ponlpmphite thase eventa with n more aenioiu eye; 
and if France did not remon§trale, it was the wom 
incumbent upon us lo shew that wo wefe uo party 
to any proceedings that bore even tlie resemblance »f a 
violation of neutrality. It-aclually became necessary (or 
ihe Government lo disclaim any spch connexion, wWofc. 
protanio was a humiliation to the GovernmeDt ; bol it 
was indispensably necessary, and yet, pro t«nto, It 
rendered llie situation of this country less commaodiBe 
[hear, bear !]. And when the Government was aoruaed 
of not assuming a sufficienlly high tone. 1 wo«ld wy lo 
our accusers, "Do you take care Ibet you J««re w 
nothing to excuse [lond ebetrs]." Nothing oiakea • 
man appear more small and contemptible, Ihaa lo he 
extenuating in one breath and blustering iu koolbtr 
[cheers]. Now, I'll tell my Honorable and Gallant 
Friend the situation lo which lie reduced his GoveiB- 
nient, I was certainly nwl gulled upon by France to 
make any discitiimer or disav'^wsl of the proctedin^ is 
which he was engaged, but I Ml it due lo Ihe boBvr 
and good fflilh of lie uaiion »i Jar^e. to avoid even a 
suspicion of violating ihe neulralily lo which we wecw 
pledffed [hear, hear!]. Accordingly I wrote a dtspsurfi 
to Sir Charles Sluaif, sialiup "you cannot disavow in 
too strong terms any participation on ihe part of tb*' 

Government in the proceedings of [The Right 

Hon. Genlleman ©milled the name, and passed on Iv 
another sentence]. This disavowal you are aulhorixftl 
tomake, uotoolyonbehBlfoftheGovernmentgenenUly, 
but of every individual com|i(»»'')K ''■" ^f^ "' ^ 
Circumstances which rendered thJ" <*"•? necessary wa*. 
that my Honorable and Galtanl Friend did inr the boo« 
to siuid home bii> di!=p»t¥b«B u.uder my «ovftr ; ftod If k* 
had i>i>piiu£oJ thai in sy 4«tae, tb^ WHyld b« ^dIM 
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•ecare from violation, be only did me jiisfice [hear, 
hear, bearl]. But this circumstance, which of course 
was well known, was productive of great inconveniences 
under existing circumstances. The diicpatch went 
on, ** at the same time, every man has a right, according 
to the law of the nations, to enter a volunteer in any 
foreign army ; such service has been justified at all times 
in all countries; nor does it t^objeci the person of him 
so serving to any penalty or prejudice." 80 that my 
Honorable Friend will see, that in this dispatch I was 
not inattentive to his personal secnnty [loud cheers from 
both sides of the House]. But as it was of the last im- 
portance that the good faith of the nation should be 
above suspicion, I conceived (hat the French nation, as 
the belligerent power, was entitled to tbi^ explanation. 
It was not the least inconvenience to which my Honor- 
able Friend bad subjected the Government, anxious to 
uphold the character of neutrality, that they were driven 
to the necessity of this disclaimer. A Government so 
situated was not at liberty, its arms were fettered — its 
march was retarded — its language must be lowered 
(hear, hear.) But scarcely had the unfortunate result 
occurred to my Gallant Friend, in consequence of his 
prodigality of personal security, with which the Houi^e 
was acquainted, when the Government was placed in a 
still more embarrassing situation from a question wiiieh 
arose in another quarter, in consequence of the arrival 
in Spain of another distingaished Englishman who, 
although he did not produce so much military effect, 
yet, as I am informed, did certainly exhibitfoll asmuch 
military intention (much laughing.) It is the duty of a 
wise and a vigilant Government to be acquainted with 
what If passing in the country, and I can assure the 
House that I would not relate the circumstances which 
they shall presently hear, if I were not in a condition 
to adduce most respectable evidence of their authenti- 
city. Then, Sir, about the middle of the month of last 
July, the heavy Falmouth Coach (roars of laughter) — 
yes. Sir, the heavy Falmouth coach. In the month of 
last July (a laugh) was observed to proceed to Its 
wonted destination with more than its usual celerity 
(much laughing). The coach contained two passen- 
geoi, the one a fair Lady of considerable dimensions, 
the other a Gentleman, who was about to carry the 
succour of his person to the struggling patriots in Spain 
[continued Laughter]. I am further informed, and this 
interesting fact. Sir, can also be authenticated, that the 
heavy Falmouth van, which Gentlemen, doubtless, are 
aware is constructed for the conveyance of more cum- 
brous articles (not of the hum.'in specie.<<, certainly), — 
[loud laughing f om all sides of the House], was laden 
upon the .same memorable occasion with a dox of most 

f>ortentous magnitude. Now, Sir, whether this box, 
ike the flying chest of the conjuror, possessed any 
supernatural properties ot loco-mution, is a point which 
I confess I am quite unable to determine ; but of this I 
am most credibly informed, and I should hesitate long 
before 1 should state it to the House, if the statement 
did not rest upon the most unquestionable authority, that 
this extraordinary box did contain a full suit of Spanish 
uniform, together with a lc*met of the most curious 
workmanship ; but Sir, alicw me at the same time to 
add, oooalderably Inferior in size to the fabled belinet 
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of the Castle of Otrant j [loud and continued lighter]. 
The idea, perhaps, of going to the relief of a blockaded 
post in a full suit of light hor.sman's equipments, was, 
perhaps, not striotly consonant io moderD military 
operations. However, almost at this time the arrival of 
the piromised force of 10,000 men, which never existed 
except on paper, was hourly expected, and would have 
been most acceptable; and when the Gentleman and 
his box had made their appearance, the Cortes were 
overwhelmed with joy, and rubbed their hands with 
delight at the approach of the long-promised aid. In 
fact, he knew nothing in ancient or modern history that 
could at all compare with the joy which was expressed 
on the occasion, except in the play of The Rehearsal, 
which was written by the Noble Lord*.H great ancestor, 
George, Duke of Buckingham, when the two Kings of 
Brentford are informed *' that the army is at the door, 
but in disguise, and arc quite ready to wait upon both 
your Majesties*' (loud laughter.) What the Noble 
Lord might not have done, had not things come to so 
rapid issue, is more than I can say; or how far the 
throwing of his weight into one scale might cause the 
other to preponderate; however, as 1 had already 
expressed the opinion of the Government on the 
treneral principle in the case of my Honorable and 
Gallant Friend, I bad no wish to multiply, in the eyes 
of the French Government, circumstances which bore 
the appearance of suspicion, and which could, when 
explained, add to our humiliation (hear, hoar, hear.) 
The Noble Lord who has opened this discussion has 
suggested another difficulty with reference to another 
part of this question. He says that if, during the 
military occupation of Spain by France, a Spanfeh 
force should sail for South America, that would be, to 
all intents and purposes, a French squadron. Now 
thi«, I admit, would be entirely a question of degree, 
and then would arise the consideration, whether the 
occupation had been prolonged for one obiect and not 
another ; and I would add, that should t' ere appear 
any extensive levy of Spanish troops, I shall consider it 
a circumstance which would require examination and 
explanation (hear, hear.) But we have now to deal 
with things as they stand ; and I see nothing in the 
amount of the French force — I see nothing in their 
quality or distribution, or In the mode they have 
hitherto employed them — I see nothing in tlie Spanish 
councils, wliatevcr vapouring declarations may be made 
by some Members of the Government — I see nothing, 
in short, in present appearances, that could induce me 
to suppose that there was any such project on foot as 
the subju;ration of South America. From the papers 
which had been laid upon the Table, it would be seen 
that there wn.^ a great approximation between the 
French and Knglish Government in respect io their 
views relative to the South American States With 
those who persevered in stating that they would place 
no reliance on the dcclaratic»ns c»f the French Govern- 
ment, tl^ere whs no arguing ; but, founding my own 
opinion of their sincerity upon the declaration of the 
French Amhassiidor, who, I am pen^uaded, from the 
knowledge 1 have of him personally, would not, under 
the dictation of sny Government upon earth, state apy 
tftdDf tluA b$ did not believe to be true (bear, hear J 
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I am Mflsfied that the French Government, If they do 
ijot think precisiely wifh iw, yot do approach oirr 
<»pin!on« more nearly than any other Power hi the 
world. 1 confess that as to the apprehentMons enter- 
tained that other members of the European confederacy 
look to South America with a view to interfere between 
(ireat Britain and France on the one «ide, and South 
America on the other, the idea appears to be preposte- 
rous. They have not tliet^apacitv to accomplish such 
an object, even If they entertained It ; and 1 believe 
th<*y »ee the folly of 8<uch an nndertakinv:, and the 
advantages which arise Irom letting these States enjoy 
their tranquillity. 

'* Stabant orantes primi transmltterecursum 
" Tendebantque manus ripa? ulterioris amore." 
(cheers.) Upon these grounds. Sir, which 1 have 
^ta!ed to the House, I submit that the Noble Lord hns 
made out no case, and I think my Honorable Friend 
behind me (Mr. Littleton) although it does not become 
me to say so, has pursued the prudent course in justice 
to the Government. When a charge of Mispicion is 
mooted unjustly, it should be met with a satisfactory 
vindication. But if the House shoul* think that they 
have reposed their confidence in the Government 
improperly, he should not endeavour to prevail on them 
to express their approbation ; but if they were willing 
Jo repose still further confidence, all suspicion should be 
removed fully and honorably. If the House should be 
of opinion that the Noble Lord had made out no prima 
iacie <Mise of suspicion that there was an intention, on 
the pin t of France, to eflect the permanent occupation^f 
Spain— that, with respect to South Anieiir«, the 
British ^Government would not consent to that or any 
otlier violation--'if there was no ground for such nn impu- 
tation, then must they vote against the Noble Lord ; hut, 
fur(her, if the House should think that the Motion had 
I>eou brought forward lightly, and that the imputation 
which it contained should not only be fixed but repelled, 
•then the House should go a step further and express their 
confidence in the Government for the future, ('rho 
Ui^ht 4{on. Gentleman sat down amidst loud cheers.) 
Sir H. WILSON explained : He said he could as.^ure 
the Right Honorable Gentleman, he had no wish 
%*hatever to abuse his courtesey, or subject the Go- 
viTument to any inconvenience, by sending home 
'^li^patches through hisotfice, all of which came opened. 
Mr. CANNlNGsaid he acquitted his Honorable and 
•GjiJlant Friend completely of aiiy such intention; he 
kni*w he did so, not merely for security, but in. a spirit 
•of fair dealing (hear.) 

*Sii JAMKS iMACKLNTOSH then rose to address 

the Hmise, but in consequence of the noise *which 

prevailed, his opening sentences were not disrtinctiv 

a^jdihJi* ill fiio Galfery. He Said he did not rise to 

contend with ^my roan for the palm of eloquence, he 

rii>e with grejf personal inconvenience, to discharge 

what he concH?>ved to be his public duty. His Right 

honorable Friend Imd alluded to a quotation which he 

4iafcl made some 7f»ars' bark frcnn the writings of a great 

jurist, but he made n slight mistake In stating that 'the 

Word was more m<»flern than that of Vattel, for it so 

liappertifd that Bynkershock had been dead for some 

years Ulbrc Vattel published bb4>ook (hear, hear.) 
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Upon all questions of iDtcrnatlonal law, there waa no 
idgher authofrity ; ft was no mean praise to him that he 
tidl been for 85 years President of the Supreme Court 
of Leyden, the Chief Judge of the Supreme Court of n 
country, which of all others in Europe, was the most 
distinguished for its learning, and particularly on 
subjects relating to the law of nations. It was nut his 
intention to follow his Kiirlit Honorable Friend into his 
digression respecting Vattel. He thought the qnottt- 
tion from that author was quite impertinent to the 
subject they were discussing, nor would he Htop to 
point out the contrariety between the doctrines of 
Vattel, and the opinions contained in the very f*xcellent 
dispatch of the Right Honorable .Secretary, which he had 
read to the House. Before he proctH?de<l to the snhjvft 
which was Immediately before the nouse,he wished to per- 
form a very agreeable duty: It was, to express the satisfac- 
tion he felt at the generous and eh qucnt scntimecri^ 
which had been expressed by his Kight lion Frrcnd 
and the Hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Littleton) 
towards Iris Gallant Friend (Sir Robert Wilson)— 
[cheers]. He had -never enjoyed more pleasure in his 
life than at the manner in which they had expressed 
such just and generous sentiments, and the feeling whh 
whieh their encomiums had been received by tiie House 
[cheers]. The Risrht Honorable Gentleman had amu^c«) 
the House a good»deal at tlie ex pence of a Noble Fric»nd 
behind him, but he was persuaded there was no man in 
that House who felt less disturbed and irritated than his 
Noble Friend, for he possessed more real good hum«*nr, 
and could bear raillery better than any man of his 
acquaintance — His high sense of honor, his gcufMous 
and exalled feelings, and Ins disinterested purify of 
principle, had procured Irim thoestecMU of all who knew 
him [cheersi]. Kven his short i-esidence at Cadiz had 
enabled him to render much ser\>ice to that unfortunate 
ccumtry, and to rescue from the 1'angs of tyranny >onie 
of the most valuable lives in Spain, [cheers]. If. ihen, 
he even had ofTended against some of the texts of Vattel, 
or even of his morn Learned Friend, IK-'ukershock, hf 
was sure the House would e^tcMul some indulgence, 
when they knew the natural virtues of his heart, wliirh 
coirtd not disgrace the Knglish char.wter, which could 
not snily tlie high character of the IHtistrious fa*nily to 
which he belcuiged, or the equally high individn«:l 
character which the Noble Lord himself maintained 
I hear, hear!]. Rut to refurn to the question, his Right 
Honorable Friend had talked a great deal of haviii«i: ti.e 
confidence of the llons(» of Commons. He^could asMue 
his Right Honorable Friend, that an eloquence murh 
less fasciiMfting and ii resistible than that which he 
possesse«l in so eminent a degree, would be ^uflicient to 
secure the plaudits of the majority of the House nf 
Commons [loud cheers]. He well knew of what 
materials the majority of that House was composed 
[continued cheers], and he was not at all surprised that 
they should now sing the song of their own votes. The 
army which the Right Honorable Gentleman had him- 
self commanded, were assembled, it would seem, to 
celebrate their mutual triumph. The Right Honorable 
Gentleman had appealed to the 9ury, who (be would 
not say had acquitted him), but to the tribunal which 
had jK!Ssed judgment .in his favor, and he bad «eceivsd 
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the most rapturoQii applause from them for the eloquent 
manner in which he .commemorated their favorable sen^ 
tence upon himself [cheerti]. It required a very moderate 
^hare of oratorical power to prevail upon the Athenians 
to bestow the palm of eloqiieece on him who pronounced 
a panegyric on Athens [hear, hear!]. But all this was 
not sufficient for the Ri^ht Honorable Gentleman, for 
he was not satisfied with celebrating his real triumphs, 
but he raised op imaginary contesis, in order to enjoy 
the delight of Imaginary victories. He had talked about 
the boasts lyiiich were made last July, on that side of 
the House, and the anticipations which were felt of 
Hicoesf'. But he could assure his Uitrht Hon. Friend that 
L^'und his friends knew toowoli ofwhatstufl'thema^nities 
ot that House weie composed, to entertain any such 
expectations [cheers!]. But he would tell the House 
the reason why they had not divided the House on the 
occasion which had been alluded to : it was, because 
tiie amendment proposed by the Honorable Member for 
Yorkshire (Mr. S. Wortley) differed so little from the 
pioposition which had been submitted from his side of the 
House, that it would be inadvisable to create a division, 
least an impression might be created abroad unfavorable 
to Spain They had the cause of Spanish independence, 
which was then just dawning, too dearly at heast, to 
run the risk of injuring It in the slightest degree. They 
considered that sacred cause superior to any considera- 
tion of domestic contention about parties at home 
[cheers]. Tliey might have divided as usual, there was 
nothing to prevent them. They had lot none of their 
old friends — their numbers were.not diminished. It had 
lieen a.slced triumpliantly by tlie Hight Honorable 
Gentleman, why nobody rose on tiie piesent occasion 
on this side of the House? The reason was this — that 
no answer had been given to the speech of his Noble 
Friend, and tlie Right IJon Gent, seemed anxious to 
court ho^tiiitv.as if not satisfied with tlie celebration of 
his three imaginary victories; and failing in his purpose, 
he ascribes hostility to those wlio altogether disclaim 
it. His Right Hon. Friend told the House tiiat France 
was solicitous to< evacuate Spain. Now, would his K ight 
Honorable Friend be able to persuade the House of 
Commons that such was the fact? ^Certainly, his Uight 
Honorable Friend might do so; for his eloquence was 
^iciii — his authority was great — his influence was great, 
iiut if his Uigiit Honorable >Viend Micceeded in per- 
.niiadin^ the House of Commons that France \va.s anxious 
to ^u^render the ascendancy -she had obtained in 
.^paii), that she was anxious to make Spam, at present 
ijependent on her, independent, he would perform a 
nui'Acle of.conviction i;reator, perhaps, than any political 
Minister had hitherto achieved ,[bear, hear, heart]. 
It i;ad been said that there was no case. But besides 
tlie po.sitive cases which were mooted in the dispatches 
of .Sir C. Stuart, there was another in the very spirit of 
the whole transaction. There was the case of Spanish 
troops having been sent to South America, during the 
lime that Spain was in the occupation 'Of the French 
army. It had been admitted by his Right Honorable 
Friend, that if any considerable body of Spanish 
troops had been sent to South America while Spain \itas 
in tbe occupation of the French arnvyv.those troops mtist 
he considered as French troops. «But the principle was 
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the same, whether the number of men was a hundred, 
or a thousand, or ten thousand. At the moment when 
the Spanish G<»vern men tissued Proclamations assertine: 
authority over South A merlca, and avowing the intention 
of sending over a large military force, the presence of 
the French army in ^paln must have given to tho>e 
threats a weight materially affecting the security of 
the trans-atlantic Governments, and exposing them to 
all tbe evils resulting from the apprehension of a 
formidable attack. It was said that we ought not to 
publish to the world that we entertained any jealou>y 
of the intentions of France on this subject. But who 
did not know already that such a jealousy must be 
entertained in this country ? The French Goveromenl, 
aware of the ancient jealousy of the power of Franc« 
cherished by us, he would not :fay as the natural enemies, 
but as the natural antagonists of that power, must know 
that we could not but entertain a jealousy of the pernnt- 
nent occupation of Spain by French troops, or of the 
effect which the detachment of Spanish troops, while 
^pajn was so occupied, must necessarily have. But it 
had been said, why distrust France on this sa'>ject r It 
was impossible, however, f<ir the House to know what 
the conduct of France had really been, unless tlie p«per*« 
moved for by bis noble Friend were produced. There 
was in no part of his noble Friend's speech any 
imputation on France ; and if no imputation de- 
served to be cast upon that Power, why not pro- 
duce the documents which would make that fact 
evident? The sole answer, however, by which all bis 
Noble Friend's arguments had been met, was that his 
motion was hostile to his Majesty's Ministers. As long 
as his Majesty's Ministers resolved to consider every 
attempt to obtain an expression of the opinion of Par- 
liament on any important State question— an attempt 
hostile to themselves, it was certainly a very short 
answer to ffive, that such a motion was hostile to the 
Executive Government. That was not the way in 
which he (Sir James Mackintosh) had Jeaint tlie 
fonstitutioa, the Hou^e of Commons were not merely 
empowered to impeach xMinisters, when they misconduct* 
ed themselves, or to address the Crown for^helr removal; 
but they were to be considered the <Great Council of 
the State, whose duty it was to advise his Majesty on 
all the most important concerns of tlie country, witlmui 
its belne: nece.^^rily implied, that in doing »Oy they acteil 
liostilelv towards tile existing Ailministration [hear, hear I 
Lopd'JOllN RUSS^KLL made a short reply. He 
reprobated the practice of, day afler day, convertinu: 
such motions as that which lie had done himself thf> 
honor to submit to the House, Into regular piuiegyrics 
on his Majesty's Government, and thereby pledging th(» 
House to the support of every act of that (Government 
With lespect to the course wliich the Kight Honorable 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had thought proper to 
adopt on this occasion, he must say, that the Hii:ht 
Honorable Gentleman, by the tone and manner which 
he had assumed, had sought a species of applause which 
was wholly»unworthy of him. The Kight HonorahieGeii- 
tiemau had much better have employed hinifreif in eiuit.'a- 
vouriog to sliew why the ancient jealousy of this couuiry 
with respect to the influence of France on the Continent, 
and juore especially in Spain, was no longer to cjyst. - 



s:;iiiiir.( llic effect of these loud coitiplsints? Did the;? 
icaurl tn any poptiltir measure? Old they tieek fur the 
lUpporl of pulilic opinion ? For from it. Tbey went to 
n oeruin party known in this Country by the name of 
'■ The Gieiiville, Pnrly (licHr, lie*ir, hear.) That wasa 
party wliioh derived wei^^hl and importance from the 
cliiirucler and lalenli< of Lord Greiivilie, whnne power 
of mind, whose ener|:y, whose talents, and wtioNe rare 
combitiBtioD of extensive learnintr of every kind, with 
^reat oHlcial experience, cooi^tituleii him a man' en- 
lilled to theereattti't iuthieneeand nnlhorityamouffnny 
set of men lo whom he nii^ht ihink proptr to unite 
himself. Some yeurs ajrO, iiowever. Lord Grenville 
had declared his inteuliun of retiring frAm pnhlic Irte, 
an inlenUuii in wbirli lie (Ijord John IIukspII) hefi<i>ved' 
the Nohle Lord had sleudily adhered. Deprived of 
Lurd Oreuville, the GrenviUe* party hocame us noihlufr. 
(.liear, hear, hear.) Whatever might havefljeen llieir 
meritit; however great their merits; and lie Imd no 
inclination lo deny that tliey were immense (a langh,) 
snoh had lieen their political condnct, that the whole of 
the people of England held them in particolar ahhor- 
rence (a loviil laugh.) Whoever had abused the Whics, 
whoever had abused tlie Ministerx, whoever had abused 
Hie Kadical Keformers; all combined, all were ready, 
to club their sum of vituperittion againxt "the Gren- 
vile party" (loud laughter.) His Majesty's Mhtii^Tc, in 
despair of obtaining the aid of the popular sentiment, 
asked and received the support of thi« party; xvhreh, as 
far SH public opinion was concerned, waa liiera'ly 
nolli'mg (a laugh.) With utter tlsloui«hmeut, however, 
the Country witnessed a levy en mnase of the whole 
of the family and connections, with all their adherenti« 
and dependanta, for the aerviceof the Crown (a laugh.) 
ll seemed as if a general press warrant had been issued 
to I'oice the whole clan into the support of Government i 
(.a loud laugh.) One of them was sent to SwitxerUud ; 
with a salary laige enough to corrupt the whole senate | 
■>f the Couutry. A right honorable gentleman, Mke 
another bacchus, was seut tn India, thence it w:is pre- 
siuned to returu latlnn with the rich spolix of the east 
(.a loud laugh). Thus had the whole ])arly become all 
ai once a set of persons on whom the hatred of the 
pecple, and favors of the Crown, were unreservedly 
beslowed (lieer, hear.) They became a, phosen and 
piiviletftiil oinas — held, on the one hrtud; to deserved 
cAecrallon. and on the other to be worthy of power I 
{lie«r, lieiir, llPHr.) With respect to the people, the 
iK*(w»!iioii of that party could atfurd no strengib to 
Government. In ilie Houxe, however, their (Strength 
WiiK uiioqutvopidly fell whenever a division took place 
I liear, liear. hoar.) There waa another view of the I 
!^ubiiK;I which it was desirable to take. It was a con- 
:>tilulh>nal rule, enlnblished by our ancestors, in ilie I 
s4me wity in whieli our other lilierties hdd been eMu- 1 
hli^lied, namely, by the most severe and nnremittin^ 1 
i^meriioiik, that such members of the house a*i look I 
DitiCe, sIkjuM he retnmed to their cnnstltuenis, in order 
that thu opinion of thbse cuustituena niieht b<> pro- 
U'ttincel upiin them. Now, of coi»T!*", the member* of 
'• theGreuvUli- party," were thus sent lo their con*iitu- 
enls- II nu, Uiey. might Iwcompelled to answer many 
<)ue]iliua». They uiigltt be asked if ifaey had cUniigell ' 



Iheiropinion on thesobjecl of thesalt tax (hear, benr, 
hear.) They might be asked if they haJ done any 
thing for the catholics of Ireland (hear, hear, hear.) 
They might be asked if among their numerous bargains 
ATid stipulations, rhey hnrf miole any bargain or stipula- 
tion in favor of five millions of Ihert fellrw creafore*, 
whose claims they had formerly estimated so highly, 
that they had cMn^hfererf the rfilviiH of those claima a 
siiflipieu'l rpfisoiifor keepinsr aloiif fpoiu any oouneclinn 
with G*veriirtieut (lonVi (H-Pm "f hwar.J WliMbW or 
not thoae Houpnible Gentli^nif u hud olrfalne^ any aaob 
sfi|>uliiti<^n he knew not : )»il if he ( Lord John Russell) 
«t>re one of their cortstittientn. he WortMsaV tlmt fttey 
hiid not hcliaved con>istiMiIly with their former coud^ct, 
unless they had made .■^ome <fuc\\ stl^utiOn, and unleM 
they hei! n prospect of being speedilj crrtbferf tft obtiln' 
for'lhe sister fslartrf that concession for whicfi' it had mi 
long strugirled in vafn (hear, hear, hea^.) It so hap- 
pened, hotvever, th«t the world would neverkBow ho* 
the question wbieh he had enumernfed had been 
answered — fot they had never been asted (a laugh.) 
The preHter portion of "the Grenville parly," had no 
other oonsliment than the individnaf who accepted 
rank when they aPfepted office, and who Wa» a priQCl- 
pal partoer in their recent ccrtlition wifh the preMot 
Government (hear, liear.) That indivirliiHl, the gen- 
Oeman in' question, ii'o dotflit r'!pre*enied faithfully and 
entirely. Between him and Ihtm Ihci* rfad iVhat \Tr. 
Pitt olice said there ohptht always to be hetweeo ibe 
people ttrfd their repre^ntatlves— the deepest sympathy 
and the el<is*st coftneclion (loud crit=s of hear, bear, 
hear.) But no opportunity was given to the people to 
express their sense of the conduct of these their 
assnmed representatives in ttms accepting of offic«. 
Sueh was the aid which Ministers thought proper to 
seek; and he maintained that their having done so Wm» 
with him a strong additional instance of tile necessity 
of Parliamentary Kefonu. But there was anolber 
nvgnineni in (avor of his motion which he had not yet 
touched upon — he meant the opinion of the great Lord 
Clarendon; who in speaKiiig of Cromwell'- plan of 
reform, observed, that if wiw n plan which was worthy 
of a better source. In addition to the authority of ibia 
great man. he had iu his fiivoi the opiuiousof Mr Locke, 
the most liberal bf whig philosophers: .Ibdge Black- 
stone, one of Ibe mbSt able, and at the same time most 
cautious of conslilutiJinal writers ; the great and virto- 
ntiK I,ord Chattlam; Ml. Pitt, Ihe object of the praiM 
aiiit admlralion of one great purty In this country ; aDd 
Mr. Fox, tlieohjeet of tlifc love and affection of another 
(hear.) He owned that such a powerful union oJf 
anthurity. othlng ns It did from different rneHi whb 
lived al dtfTerent ilnies ; men who formed their opinions 
upon differ*int ground*, and scarcely concurltilg In aoj, 
two luenltmeills iip'tn otlier points, sfruOk his mihd w|tE 
a welglit which he could not describe, and g«Ve lilm a 
cruifidetice which cotild otherwise only be Attained by 
llic dictate* of experience; The opinions of su<>b thea 
oiiifht to lie coHsidered ns il set-ics of pj-ecedetim. Tbeii* 
nmvti'b and rtiilltorllies w^r* bluhded with thw laws aaA 
iiisliiuthuiw which we venerat*, and were cnlculated to 
siMiwtU dttu-tt ahd t-emnrfe that ruggedoess which \b« 
4UL'titf9ti Of reform i>nisetri*d tosonie Oentlemoil ou the 
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tther niAe ivf the HouK. He Icnew no mithnritiev f<y 
Kbit piled n^Hinsf him, ex<:frpT \nde^4 tbose of Mr. Bnrk^ 
Ean<I lYTc Wtrnttmni, and without meanlnt; to disparage 
charafflt^rs of tfeoSe Genttemen, he mnet f«*y, that 
iiirmcN he had already (jtioled were more (Ran an 
trv^rKftlnnee of authority in Ma favoT. Having n<m' 
I Aftfed the siftiaiioit mf flie Conntry ; its Kilprriremcnt in 
ItVenllh and klinwfi>dg;e. Hat-ing' poitit«d out the 
re^fft defective mode of eteCtion amd repre^ieataliou ; 
I the gvt^al miKchi^fs ai'lsin^ therefrom ; it remained 
t bim to i^te to the House Ibe iMtture of the plan which 
wtt tTiu his intetiliii'rt to i<#c«iiimend. Iiv ennsidering 
I^Ftiiit plan vioiiid be inosl for the advantage of the 
leounly, tie naturally looked to ihp trreat authorities to 
n^hom he h»d tiefore ttlliided. He found that the great 
>rd Chaihum recommended the addition of one 
Ikndred memher.*; and that Mr. I'itt also recommended 
b addition of one hundred kuii;])!^ to be elected from 
the different counties ; (hat Mr. Klood also recommend- 
ed the addition of one hundred knijrht!* to lie elected 
by the resident householders of tlie difTerent Counties ; 
and thflt Mr. Fox, in speaking' of Mr. Flood's plan, 
raid that it wax the best onlline of Parliamentary 
Hefui'm which had come within bis UtioWledge. Seeing 
this, he felt inclined to propoxe the introduction of one 
hundred members to that Houi>e. He did not wish that 
they should be all retwrned from counties, nor yet all 
from tofi-ns. He i^hould therefore propose, a» far an the 
ihin^ could be at presttnt gptlled, that the counties 
F<honld rpttirn sixty nt^rtiberjt, and the towns and com" 
meroidl mierests forty. Bnt here he lelt a ditRrulty 
which did notoecur in (he recommend alions of Lord 
' Gbatham, Ur. Flowl, atid Mr. Fox. It wo^ this, that 

rSlDce their plann of reform had been proposed, one 
kandred memtwr:^ ((he Irish member!') bad been added 
to the British Parliament Hut in order to meet this 
difficulty, he should propose that one hundred meml>ers 
should be takert from one hundred of the smaller 
boronehst leaving each of those boroughs one member 
instead of tWu. If a former riuIIod of his hud been 
attended to, it would have gone a great way towards 
refot-ni, inasmuch at it would have dlsfmnchised many 
boroughs til whicli corruption was outnrious. But he 
regretted It) suy, that that (luemliitu bod not Iteen taken 
up with sincerity by the House. If it had met with the 
i<incere co-opera lion of E^iiliamenl, it would have ^ne 
far lo pilt down bribery and corrupllon at elections. 
The hoWse said "If yon bring a case of corrHplioD 
before IIS, and prove it, vve are ready to convict; but 
we will not stir one »tci> to discover any sitcb case, 
though they are as notrtrrBuu as the s«n at noonday," 
In short, the House of Oimoions acted a» a Police 
.Magistrate would, who w«ild say, " If you bring A 
thf^f before me, I'm ready to commit htm ; int 1 stinll 
not *ta<l ottl'ii Mini^le Police Officer. tl)«iifth 1 know ihnt 
Itrere are nijhliy oomplaintu of tbievM pararting the 
slreets," (hoar, he*ir. ) Under hI I lhe« «?i¥CiPfrtstances of 
the ei««, he certainly was of opinion that the plno of 
re^ortn, which is now pvopospd, was tlie safest and be».l 
wliicli cimld bfe ndOlJted by PfrTii«ment (h«r, hear.) 
There were, he was aware, a vaTtety of other concider- 
nlhw cnnnected with this plMii^ ae f6r iwnince, 
wtl»Uler \hc right of voting ttboald be io leasehold or 



oopyhald proper'ty, or irt what other way itstioriM be 
granted, together with various other details info wliirh 
it was unnecessary now to enter. The quetttion for the 
consideration of the Hmise now was, whether the 
questron of reform was worthy their consideration or 
not. If they decided that it ivag, why tlien would It be 
an easy matter to arransre and decide upon the details. 
Lca»i»>g this part of the question, he should now pro- 
ceed to answer what he conceived to be the most 
material objeclions. which could be urged against liis 
motion. First, he stipposed it would be urged thai the 
smaller boroughs were the means of sending; men of the 
greatest talent into Parliamenl. This he admitted. 
He was far from undervaluing the talent so introiluccd, 
or tlte means of introducing it, but lo the objection he 
answered, that the same course would still remain open. 
He had no objection tn the existence of small boroughs, 
but he did object, and that strongly too, lo the small 
borough mcntbers forming a majority id" tliaf House, 
and giving the snnction of Purliatilent to measures 
which were in point of fact (he acts of piivutc tmlividu- 
ais. Tills was giving a weight and citu^-equence to 
mere forms and ccretttouialit of repivsenlfillon, at the 
expence of the real substance of the cunstitutiou. 
There i* something so venerable about the constitution 
of this House, that he cotlld not belter illuslniie his pie- 
sent argument, than by drnwing a comparipon belweeo 
certain proceeding* in nncleut Rom<!, and those now 
under consideration. In doing this h^ niu«t beg tlio 
particular attention of the honorable nicuilier for Corfe 
Castle (Mr. Ilnnkes,! who, It la weH knnwn, was the 
commentator on the history of Rome; the tory com- 
metilator, as another great writer, was kiimrn to be the 
whig commentator. About .170 years nfttr (lie esia- 
blishmenluf the Koman Repuitlic, a cotttfst arose whe- 
ther one of the consuls should be chosen j'rom among 
the plebians, or whether they should both be cho*en 
from among the pairieiiins; (a question, by the bye, 
not very nsslmilar to that noW under dlscnssiun,) it was 
argued bylhe aristocracy of that day, that theadmisslou 
of a plebian to the con^nlate, wouid'be productive of 
great evil; that the chickens would not eat, would 
not come oo( of Iheir coops, of out of their sheila — that 
the augut-ies could nlil be performed, atid that all (be 
system of divination would be deraiig«d and destroyed ; 
or in the words of the historian, Livy, " Quid cnim est 
si pnlK norr (>a*>enttiV, ? SI ex cavca taidiuf exierint ? 
Si occiuuerit avis? Parx-a sunt htpc: sed parva is la 
non conteemnendo mjijoMfs ilostri mnximam banc rem 
faccrunl." SticH wWe the nrgtimertls used by a great 
SeoHtor of thiwe days; This mntest. it should (* 
rcmelid>t'red, arrt«e npirtl the return of Camillus, at the 
conclusion of a gTtvrt w*ir. What wfl» done by the 
Semifeof Uome? H might besupposrd that they inlro- 
diicrtl j^!iti«ih. Mt^lIngRiHs, Gagging liiUs.aiid other 
st1V^bTw^tY■lrtive meawircM; But nOsneh thing occurred; 
th« dictator^ and the Sifnatie yielded, and a pieblan 
consul was apprtiirted. NVir had It bet-n told that any of 
Ih^ predicted evils foHi.wi»d this defiallon from aristn- 
craiical influence. The Romans wciij ou in (lirir nsuiil 
courne ; they carr'te*! on their wars aga^Twl l*yrohos and 
against X^arthace, w^lltoni it ever haPing been discmer- 
ed (bat lh«^^k4?m« [cftised to «al, or to come out of 
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tlieir coopR, or tbiil the auspictM al the bird^ Imd been I 
1 '!'s fai'orabie. The Uonoraljle member for Corfu 
Caalle would bear in mind tiint Cainillu!< bad acceded to 
thd wUh<*!i of (he people, and had stated a^ his grnand ' 
fL>r duin^ no, that be was (irrd of bearine; the odium > 
which Hiich his upposilion tu thuir wishes had brought 
upon him. He should beg to pHt to the honorable member 
tor Corle Castle, the example of Camillus, aa\ lo 
remiod him nljether it would uot be wise lo cuncede io 
time, Ibat which coiilil Dot loag be deuiell ; mid also 
to consider whelhur be {Mr. Uankes') and his friends, 
l)ud not borne luug enough, the odium and nnpnputur- 
ity, of having refused wtial the people considered witli 
jitKtice lo be their undoubted right and inheritance 
(lieur, hcHf.) There was anuther point which lie 
expected wotild \>e urged against bim, namely, that 
though the House of Commons was said not to represent 
tho people, yet tbut Us decisions were received and 
obeyed by the country af thoK of the most perfectly 
conaliliited a^isembly. To this he answered, that llie 
people of England were remarkable beyond all other 
countries for their attachnient to the laws and confililu- 
lion of the connlry. The people of England were 
well aware, that nothing brought forward by mini»lers, 
could liHve the force and authority of the law, until it 
had reeeived the sanction of the House of Commons ; — 
tiud when any such measure did pass the Common.i, the 
petiple felt that they most either he eileut, or at once 
I iihe] agakist Government. Hut did silence shew that 
the peo|>h; -approved? Did it follow that because the 
people ceased lo speak of the omission of the lale 
(Queen's utrme from the litnrgv, that therefore Ihey 
were siilisfied with that omiwion? (hear, bear.) I>id it 
follow, that because the people ceased to sjieak of the 
office of joint post-niasler general, they were therefore 
Miliiilied that two persoas ought tube paid for holding 
that otlice ? No '. the people were silent, beeaose they 
found that all observations would be useless, unlexs tbey 
rose lo actual resistance; and in so doing they judged 
v^'iMfily. for much as affairs might tie bettered, nothing 
had hitherto occurml which would justify any resi:^!- 
nace. But when Government tnUu?d of the aciiniescence 
of the, people, he would ask whether the same had not 
taken place under the worst of tyrannies.? Did not 
.lni»e!< the second fiad the same acqniesccnce, surround- 
ed as he was by lawyers, flattered as he was by the suh- 
(.pruiency of addressers, and the base surrender of 
forporale rights, no tit nt last a violent resistance was 
l^adI.^ and he was obliged to abdicate the throne (hear, 
bear, hear.) Paul of Russia was obeyed by his subjects, 
nntit a sudden resistance (ermiualed his life by the 
bowKlring. Fernidand of Spain was enabled to sign 
llie death warrant of the best of his subjects, and was 
implicllly oliej'^d by his subjects, until, at last, the army 
■hurst forth in rebellion and hnrled him from his des- 
polic throne. AU -Iho^e powers tliought themselves 
necnre in (he affection. ofthelr subjects, unld Ihey were 
in an instant nverllirown aiul destroyed. Let gentle- 
men look to the actual sjtiMtiun of this country. We 
luive be*n engaged in n war which brought bankruptcy 
and coufuMHtn upou a great porlion of the community, 
and in siirli a slate of things, it became the duly of 
miniiiters to act'wilh Uie greatest cautloi), and with a 



view to relieve and sootli, as much as possible, th« 
distresses of the country. Bnt there was another argu- 
meni, which, when all else failed, was brought forward, 
not to affect the understandings, but the nervesof the pen- 
pie of this country. He meant alUi.«ion8 to the I'reiic h re- 
volution, and the civil wars in the time of Charles the 
first. Now ho wished to know what the persons who 
used such arguments meant? Did they mean lo «y 
that the tyranny of Charles the lirst, who wished lo 
govern the countrv independently of parliameul, anil 
by divine right, who wished lo levy taxes without the 
intervention of parliament and contrary lo law, was « 
government which it was wrong to resist? Did they 
mean to say tliut it was wrong to resist such a govern- 
mentas Louisthesiileentli, who wasted and squandered 
the trfHsures and resources of the country, in a tnof t 
profuse and estriupgant manner .' Hut unle<s lho-«e 
gentlemen argued i« this way, it would Ix' diflicult to 
understand what. the natnre oUheir argumenis wert^. or 
why they introduced those bugbears the French H^o- 
lutiun and the civilwarsof Charles the Gr»i (bear, he«r.> 
He must be more learned than Seldon, more prddent 
than I'ym, more palriolic than Hampden, more wise 
and learned Ihan all those about him, who could put his 
finger upon that period in the reign of Chatles t1i«fir>t. 
wlien the people might have stopped short and prwter- 
ved the Monarchy without surrendering altogellwr the 
liberties of the country (hear, hear,) Tbix being the 
case, it behoved them to slop and enquire how and why 
it was that the people rose' and why, having risen, thry 
were so difficult to be overcome? Jt appeared lo him, 
that the real oausc was the want of unity an^oug tin- 
aristocracy of the conntry, a great portion wcro joined 
with the crown against the people. This it was which 
produced a great portion of (he evil at that periiMi. , 
Where Ihe people were united, there were no calamitous 
eonsptpienees lo be feared, James the second wa* 
dethroned without . opposition, without cretitinj; civil. 
war. He called then-upnu the aristocracy of the coun. 
iryta unite. in Hiipportof reform. He called upoo the 
whie* 1« «ni*e i<i support -of thi.-t grand object. The' 
principle of the whigs, as far as he understood it, wa-«. 
to oblain for the people as much liberly a» they werr' 
capable of en)oytna;. Indeed, Ihe great fault of tba 
whigs was, their demanding loo mneh— witnesj* lh« 
exclusion bill and the ads >of .Mr Fox. It was by. 
continuing the borough system, and preventing loo. 
great a preponderance from being gi\on to cuoatiei, 
] and to land, that the House of Hanover was ■■fltabtUw*! 
; on the throne, and we were preserved from the continn- 
j alion of Ihfl reign of Ihe Stevi-arls, As they then- 
I furthered the cause of liberty by their uonduct, w Iw 
i called upon them to do it now, by giving to Ibe. 
I increa<>ed iatelligcnce of the people an increased rapr^, 
sentation in that bouse (hear, hear ) The people w«b 
were now so much enlightened, that they wero fully. 
competent to guard any portion of liberly contJdoU lo . 
their care. Lei the whigs now shew themselvea ready f 
to give up a portion of the boroughs ; let Ihem sup|Mrl 
the cau.se of retorm, and they would take the most' 
effectual means of preserving the constilutiou (hear.) 
He could not conceal from himself the fact that lb«ra 
existed a sort of jealousy betweuii the opposiljsii' 
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wilhin and tb6 <»ppodti6D wWk^nt the trails of Parlia- 
ments This afos^y he believed, from an imi^ressioti 
without, that the oppomtion in that house did not 
advocate the catfee of the people so fully and so 
tftreimously as they ought. In oaHingupon the whigs, 
be at tbe same time (halted upon the whole arlsteeracy 
of the ooontry to advocate the same cause. It had 
been well observed by Sir W. Temple, that even id the 
greatest ehenges in this ooontry, If Weight i»nd number 
went to^tber, England would still be safe (hear, hear.) 
He (Lord John f(uss>ell) now called upon the weight 
and numbers of the country to go the same way; — he 
beseeched members not to allow themselves to be 
swayed, either by pedantic or interested motives; — he 
entreated them not to allow any temporary interests 
to exclude from their minds fbe great permanent stake 
which they held in the country. Let them keep in 
mind that all the great talents^ weight, and character of 
the eonntry arose out of the freedom we enjoyed (hear.) 
As our ancestors had licqurred for us the liberties we 
enjoyed, so we owed to posterity to transmit them those 
liberties untainted and unrestricted (hear.) By adhering 
to the principles of the constitntron, which was now 
little more than a eentory oid, they would make this 
country become one of the most free and stable 
Oovernmei^ts that ever existed In any country or in 
a6y age. (The conelusioA of the Noble Lord's speech 
was followed by loud cheers.) His Lordship then 
moved ** That the present state of the represetitation of 
the people in Parliament requires the most serious 
consideration of this House." 

The House then divided on the motion : j 



Ayes 
Noes. 



.269 
...164 



Majority... 105 



AbstrcLct of ^a Speech made at a Public Dinner at 
Nottingham, given in Honor of their Representa- 
Hvee in Parliament, on Wednesday, Sep. 4, 1 833. 

" There never existed a Government — no, not even 
the Roman Empire in its days of most lavish resources 
— whioh possessed such a mischievous extent of means 
— it had not a tenth of the corrupt power which the 
narrow oligarchy of England commands. It is not the 
King who enjoys this supremacy ; for the King, with all 
his power and prerogatives, extensive as they necessarily 
are, for the representative of the people of England, as 
such the King of a free nation ought to be considered — 
it is not the King, but the boronghmoDgering oligarchy 
of whioh we have to complain ; it is that oligarchy 
which oppress^ and loaded the King himself with 
obloquy (cries of hear.) The King and People upon a 
just and mutual understanding of their rights, had, and 
oouid have, but one common interest. The Crown is 
bound to maintain the rights of the people, and the 
people owed allegiance to the King, but none to the 
oligarehy (applaose.) That oligarchy deserves punish- 



ment rather than respect— rather than the privilege of 
being respectfully stied to p«*rmit the people to reform 
themselves. Sooner than yield to «o base a power as 
this oligarchy usurped, he hoped the people would 
never cease to petition the King till they have effected 
its eomplete annihilation ; it is against this usurpation 
that the public are called upon to unite, against it they 
are bound to direct their loudest execration (applause.) 
If any thing could put this oligarchy into a more degra- 
ding light than its monstrous usurpation, it would be its 
most odious by poorisy. Did not fhe cmnpany recollect, 
that when an aged gentleman. Sir Mnnasseh Lopes, 
was detected— detected, they called it! (a laugh) in 
doing that whioh five^sixths of the members of tbe 
House knew they had done themselves to obtain their 
seats, the unfortunate gentleman so detected, net 
having the fuek of hii colleague, who, wiser in his 
generation, bribed off the petitioners who complained 
of bribery (loud hiugh) became at once fhe object of 
tbe indignation of the House. Really fhe spectacle was 
ludicrous, were it not that the system itself was full of 
public danger. Poor Sir Madasseh Lopes was instantly 
overwhelmed as an example, fofsoofh I even the very 
judge Who tried him, who miMt have got his own seat 
in Parliament in the very same Way, and who possibly 
made the seat he had so acquired the stepping-stone to 
his subsequent promotion — even that jud^e read the old 
gentleman a long lecture upon tbe beinousness of his 
crime (a laugh.) Big wigs and long robes not only 
hide a man's face from his acquaintatices, but also from 
himself; or else the public could never be treated with 
such exhibitiotis as the sentence €fi Sir M. Lopes, It 
was a sort of drama, which contrary to the rules of 
drama, began in farce and ended in tragedy ; for tbe 
poor gentleman who was prosecuted, had to endure 
two years imprisonment, to pay £iO,0GO fine ; a more 
odious act of injustice, heightened by hypocrisy, had 
never been exhibited (hear, bear.) As It was said, 
from the foot of Hercules you conld know the statue ; 
so he might say that from this one act they might esti- 
mate the general composition of the House of Commons. 
The worthy gdntleman conoluded amid great applanse, 
by reiterating bis sentiments in fieivor of Parliamentary 
Reform^ and of the value of inch meetings as the 
present. 



Norfolk Fox Dinner. 
FEBRUARY, 1822. 

The Annual Dinner to celebrate the Anniversary of 
tlie Birth*Day of Mr. Foi, was held on Thursday week, 
at the Assembly Room, Norwich. 

So great was the anxiety of tbe Gentlemen of the 

County and City to be present on this occasion, tiiat 

applications for tickets were made several weeks back, 

{ but as the AtVpmbly Rooms could dine no more than 

; 250 persons the \^\\e of tickets were restricted to that 

j number ; the eoniipquence of which was, that upwards 

, of one hundred (ventlemen who wished to be present 

w*ere excluded from the dinner. Notwithstanding the 

precautions taken by the Stewards and Gentlemeu of 

tbe Committee to prevent an overflow, from fifteen to 

f2 
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twenty GentiemeD were obliged to dine in the orchestra. 
His Royal HIgbDess tbe Duke of Sussex, wbo is on a 
visit at Holkbam, being expected to attend the dinner, 
several persons crowded forth to witness his arrival. At 
a quarter past three o'clock the ringing of the church 
bells announced that his Royal Highness had entered 
the city ; he proceeded immediately to the Bishop's 
Palace, where he was to reside during his stay in town. 

At half-past four o'clock the Duke of Norfolk and 
the Earl of Albemarle entered the dining-room, and 
were received with loud and repeated cheering. Mr. 
Coke entered shortly after, and was greeted in a similar 
manner. Soon after five o'clock the Duke of Sussex 
made his appearance, and was received with the highest 
possible demonstrations of respect; every Gentleman 
«tood up and cheered as his Royal Highness passed to 
the upper end of the room. Among the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen present we noticed the following ; — 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 
Norfolk, £arl Marshal ; Earl of Albemarle ; Viscount 
Bury; Hon. W. Fitzroy, Hon. E. Keppel: Sir W. W 
Dalling, Sir R. P. Joddrell, Sir T. B. Beever; Sir W 
Middieton, Sir W, J. H. B Folkes; Sir J. E. Smith 
T. W. Coke, Esq. M. P. Wm. Smith, Esq. M, P. 



Honywood, Esq. M. P. N. W. Ridley Colborne, Esq 
M. P T. R Lennard, Esq. M. P. for Ipswich, E. R 
Pratt, S. T. Southwell, E. Lombe, M. Mioklethwayt 

J. Postle, Admiral Lokin, Greg, Joseph Grigby 

J. W. TorolinsoB, Collinson, W. F. Keppel 

J. Keppel, J. P. Bagge, L. Self, W, Allen, Hogg 

Colonel Stevenson, Colonel Dixon, Major Hussey 
Major Turrel ; Captain Worth, R.N. Captain Money, 
Alderman Leman, Alderman i^olingbroke. Alderman 
Finch; Sheriff Graves ; A. Hudson, Esq. Dr. Wright 
W. Dalrymple, Esq. T. Hudson, Esq. T. B. Tooke 
Esq. W. Foster, Esq. W. Lukin, Esq. John Parkes,jun 
Esq. of Warwick, E. Postle, Esq. B. Gurdon, Esq 
P. Gurdon, Esq. J. Bloom, Esq Reverends Archdea- 
con Bathurst, C. Collyer, R. Odell, R. JP. Elwin, J. B 

Collyer, F. Howes, W. Collet, Goddard, W 

Gordon, H. Wilson, G. Preston, L. B. Foster, T 
Steward, Esq. W. Steward, Esq. E. R. Finch, Esq 
W. Repton, Esq. G. Sand by, Esq. — Rolfe, Esq 

Havers, Esq. J. M. Smith, Esq. G. Brown, Esq 

<&o, &c. 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE having taken the chair, 
supported on the right by the Duke of Sussex, and on 
tl\e left by the Duke of Norfolk, the party sat down to 
an excellent dinner. 

The cloth having been removed, " Non Nobis 
Domine" was sung, 

The Earl of ALBEMARLE. This was the fourth 
time he had the honor of filling the chair. On a 
former occasion he had congratulated them on the 
presence of an illustrious member of the House of 
Brunswick, and he had to perform the same duty now. 
(loud cheers.) Near him also sat the Hereditary Earl 
Marslial of England, who set the high exam|>le of bis 
station at the head of the nobility, io uphold the true 
principles of the constitution, and who ever felt It as 
his highe.Mt honor to be foremost in supporting the 
ri^ht.s and privileges of the people (applause.) What 
could he say of their di;$tinguiahed .representative, 



Mr. Coke, but that which he had been long saying of 
him wherever his name appeared ? He had no new 
line of politics; the old ones were too good to be 
changed (applause.) He was proud to see so great an 
assembly of the rank and wealth of the country ; it was 
a proof of their spirit, and contributed In swelling the 
triumph of their principles, ile saw them all high In 
spirits as heretofore, but, unfortunately, lower in 
pocket (hear, hear.) He knew they felt tbe change, 
for what honest man In the country did not ? (hear, 
hear.) That was a topic on which he could not dilate 
coolly ; for he felt nothing but anger and indignation 
for the authors of their calamities. He was too sincere 
to observe false delicacy on such an occasion, or to sup- 
press the sentiments of anger which arose in his bosom 
when he spoke of such men (applause.) Was it for 
those calamities, which oppressed them all, that their 
thanks were due to the pilot who weathered the storm ? 
— '* the pilot who gathered the storm*' was a friend's 
reading of the passage, (hear, hear,) and that reading 
was right. It was to the accursed measures of that 
pilot, as he was ealled, that the country owed Its present 
calamities. They were told, indeed, that they ought 
not to grumble at them, because the war had terminated 
with glory — It had achieved triumphs for the nation, 
and preserved the liberties of £urope. Was that the 
true picture of the .result.^ No. Where had the 
rights of tbe people, or the condition of the world, been 
bettered by the measures of the Ministers? Had they 
contributed to make the British name respected abroad, 
or had they secured the prosperity, or gained the 
affections of the people at home ? Had they secured 
the confidence of an enemy, or established the happiness 
of a friend. In any quarter of -the globe? No: the 
historian would look In vain for the accomplishment 
of such achievements: Jie would vainly seek any of these 
advantages; but' in their place he would find the esta- 
blishment of a " Holy Alliance," (hear) the liberties of 
nations suppressed by the sword, and a Ferdinand 
replaced upon his throne. This was the system which 
had cost the best blood and treasure of the country; it 
was for this that they owed their f hanks not only to tbe 
pilot that ** gathered" the storm, but to the crew who 
succeeded him at the helm of the vessel (hear, bear.) 
Very different ^^ere the principles of that great man 
whose anniversary they wer^ now celebrating (applanae) 
This was not the time to point out, in detail, tbefcontrast 
between the principles of Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt; but as 
he had loved the former in his life time, and rerered 
the principles which he had left as the best record of 
his fame, he might be permitted to dwell shortly upoB 
4iis character. The public and private worth of that 
great man had endeared his memory to Englif^hmen, 
and his fame must ever rest upon the ^contrast which bis 
opinions presented to those of the men wbo had brought 
the country to its present situation; his prediotlom^ 
now fulfilled, bfirf unhappily been slighted when they 
might have averted the evil. The benevolence of bis 
amiable and expansive mind, and that sagacity which he 
displayed in the knowledge of human affairs, never 
•^entered 'into 'the constitution of the ministers who 
wielded the destinies of the country. Were such 
aenthnents .congenial ^itb theirs, that blot and ataia, 
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■rliich DOW difigraced lbs annals of EDgrlishmen — the 
F Man cheater magAanre — would never have fallen upon 
^ithem (hear, hear.) Had Mr, Fox been beard, they 
irould not have to lament tlie passing of (he accursed 
Six Acta, nor would they have bad to deplore the intro- 
E*iluclion of the abuminablo ^ygtem of spies and inforniers, 
K jfrho created and aggravated the evils against which it 
aid they were embodied to act. If such a mind as 
[r. Fox's had ruled the councils of Great Ilritain in the 
year, that outrage upon decency, that gross 
iriolation of public morals, ac^ainat an unhappy aiid 
jlliistrloug female would never have happened, nor 
irould the military ranrder which had occurred, when 
Hhe last outrage was ofTeted to her name, have disgraced 
annals of their history (hear, hear.) Had the 
Fjiathors of these manifold and bitter calamities possessed 
I -the statesman-like vigour of Mr. Fox, guided by hts 
t i«ig«eity, they would liave known that Englishmen 
) more easily led than driven, that klndueas and 
pffection were alwaynmore powerful engines for a good 
■ rovernnient to command their feelings, than the iron 
fod of power, and the constraint of coercion (hear.^ 
" Far, better far, 
" By winning ways to conquer willing minds, 
*' And lei persuasion take the place of force." 
kit It wa« time to profit by the great example of Mr. 
'" (. In the poetical language of Mr. Taylor — 
" We come to his tomb ; but not to weep, 
" 'Tis freedom's holiday we keep; 
" This should the sacred altar be, 
" Around which we vow to liberty." 
j^applause.) The chairman eoocUided by proposing 
^The Memory of Charles James Fox," which was 
unk in resppctlul silence. 
1^ The next toast was—" The King and Conjrtitulion." 
The chairman would not deUy the company a 
. They all know the illustrious [jer.-'oHage near 
MRi, whose public and private character had rendered 
B deservedly dear. 
* The health of the Duke of Sussex." 
■ HU Royal Highwss the Duke of Sua.«ex always 
Miceived that acts spoke belter than verbal appearances, 
ad byhia acts he would lie judged. He hod somelimcK 
rnrd, and in courts of justice, that truth wa.s a libi-I 
e had not, however, heard that trnlh wns yet high 
reitsou (bear, hear.) In glancing at llic public life of Mr. 
JFox, it was impoMible to avoid taking a relrospeitlive 
iewuf the wars that had taken placeinopposition to that < 
[reat statesman's eentimeots, Tbcy had been called 
seasary wars; and in looking at their character, it 
B natural, in the first place, to ask « by or wherefore 
ley had arisen? That when men's liberties were in 
linger, Ihey might be driven into war to protect them, 

, ttid easily be conceived. It was owing to the neces- 

:rity of a war for the defence of their lilierlres, that his 
fsmilvowed the illuslrious rank to which fhey had been 
called in this country. Those were no friends either to 
tb« Boyal Family or the Constitution, who would 
pervert the principles to which Ihey owed their cou- 
nexioD wilii the throue (applause,) The war appeared 
to have been carried on solely for the aggrandizement 
af the sovereign, and not for the liberties of the 
^peBpte, (cheers.) From the beginaing to the end no 



I traces of any effort! in favor of national rights were to 
be found (hear, hear, hear.) The alliances against 
France had been formed by those who had either 
participated iu the spoliations of Poland, or ciuielly 
looked on. The allies entered Paris, and of their own 
act, repiaeed the Bourbons without any cuudiliou In 
bchulf of the people. The war had been carried on by 
the fiat of sovereigns for their own purposes ; it wum a 
warfare orjbayonets to pul down the liberties of the 
people. A single iadividuHl had made legitimacy march 
out of France more rapidly than it niarctted in. What 
a proof of its being the ohoice of the nation ! The 
victory of Waterloo left the people in n.* humiliating a 
condition as defeat could have done. In former times, 
when England interfered in Continental politics, it tviu 
to save the people from oppression, ^uch had been 
the interference of CJneen Klizabcth. But now there 
was a community of effect to crush, not to save, ihn 
oppressed. It was painful that, in the negociations whii-h 
led to this slate of things, more harm had been done tii the 
liberlJes of the world by the diplomatic course puri^ued 
by an illustrious individual, than good hud been acquired 
by the brilliancy of his career in the field (cheers, j 
The system of spies and informers was not the growth 
of an English soil, — it was an emanation from the Holy 
Alliance, and constituted one of the glories which 
attested the sBlvalion of the country (cheers.) Of n 
piece with this was that beautiful Bridge-street concern, 
whose secretary was treasurer to the Society for liie 
Relief of Foreigners in Distress, and in consequence 
had access at pleasure to the persons invested with 
diplomatic cares in this country, for such purposes a.s 
he chose to be engaged in. Next came the system "f 
terrorism. John Bull was incapable of tolerating lh*t 
atrocities which were committed under the name of 
The John Bull. The process of terrifying a man from 
his duly was easy. Were he a father, it was only to 
seiKl him an anonymous threat that if he did such an 
act, he would nest ^^uuday read such a story of h>M 
wife, his son, or his daughter. This wa* the system 
which they now saw feared la England, and associated 
with the priuciples of men in power. Could such evils 
have ari.teu, had Wr. Fox's principles prevailed ? 
(repeated cheers.) The present distress proceeded 
from laxation. Ministers had been dividing am; 
distracting by ticltiug one interest in the coummnify 
a^iiust another, and had at length made such a juggle 
of all ittieretds, that none could extricate themselve^t 
from the mass of confusion. The first step in tha way 
of remedy WHS to remove the Civuse of excessive taxa- 
tion- Why uphold a great standing army, and an 
immense unnecessary expenditure in every department 
of the stale? The Holy Alliance might want it, but of 
what use was it to England ? (lond cheers.) ile was 
perfectly convinced, however, and he spoke it without 
pledging himself to specific details; or stiuttiiig out 
particular qualiticalioos, that a -rational reform iu 
Parliament could alone save the country. It was only 
repeating what he had said in the House of Lords when 
the bead of a parly, which at that time was shackling 
his friends with their support, had declared that thomt 
who called for reform were Jacobins. He had then 
challenged that Noble Lrfird to meet the friends of 
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reform, and see which were the real and best friendd of 
order and the eonstitutioti (enthusiastic cheers^) 

Mr. WATSON said he was a firm Whig of the Con- 
stitution of 1688. He prayed that the Royal Family 
m1g:ht ever act upon the principles to which they owed 
their elevation, and not be led away from them by 
sycophantic ministers, who would betray the King and 
sacrifice the country for the attainment of their own 
corrupt private ends. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN gave the Bishop of Norwich's 
health, attd after quotinsr an elaborate character of a 
perfect man^ by Dr. Blair, challenged contradiction 
when he applied it, paragraph by paragraph, to the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. (Applause) 

The Rev. ARCHDEACON BATHURST feeMngly 
expreSi^ed thanks for the compliment to his revered 
father. 

The DUKfir 6{ NORFOLK eicpreseed his deep sense 
of the honour dt)he him in driiiking his health, associated 
as that complitiiei^t vra^ with the growing diffusion of 
the great principleis of Mr. Foi. (Applause.) By 
tho.s^ principles alone could the eotfntry be yet saved, 
rchteers.) He begged to assui^ them,, that he felt the 
sartre pride in now avowing these principles, that he had 
eiperieiledd in obeying the commands of hid sovereign 
at the cererhonyof the late Coronation . (Great applause.) 

The R^V. Mr. COLLYER was called up by the toiist 
in favor of Catholic ^nfiancipation. The preisent state 
of the cou'nti^y wAs solely owing to the unjnst warsT which 
had so long h^eri Waged in defiance of the ]{>r6phetlc 
voice of Mr. Fox. He knew of no course but one for 
avertinir the ruin which Impended, and that was to 
change the men and the measures that had created the 
evil — in one word, fo restore the constitution to its 
original* purity. This could be effected only by a wise 
and temperate, but a real and effectual reform In the 
CoMil[iohs House of Parliament. — ('Great applause.) 

The DUKE of SUSSEX, in proposing the health of 
the Earl of Albemarle, expressed his regret that the 
Noble Earl did not exert those powerful talents, which 
were so well known to the country. In his proper place 
— irt the House of P^ers. A certain distinguished 
jjcrsonage had chai^acterised Cotinty Meetings as farces ; 
bu* if, after the exertions of the Noble Earl and his 
friends, such ex t)ressions were in future applied to County 
Meetings, the^^ might turn out to be very serious tragedies 
indeed. Hecoticlndedby proposing «• The health of the 
Noble Chairman," whibh was drunk with loud applause. 

The EARL of ALBEMARLE said, that when a man 
knew his Own fedlts, it wais the first step towards 
correcting them, he Was aware that two faults were 
attributed to him. Of one of these he was consctoas, 
but he was riot 4ntfr#Iy disposed to submit to the 
imputation of the cither. However that might b^, he 
Was sorely afraid he^ Was riot likely to amend, either in 
th^ admitted or inliptoted fiiuH. Thfe fault which he 
admitted wds talking too much at that Meeting ; that 
imputed to him was bis tiilkirig too little elsewlwre. When 
his Royal Highness first p^opo^d hfs b^^alth, he had 
determined to correct the first fartlt, at lea.^tt, by not 
speaking much about himself. He b<^gjs»ed, however 
to say one or two words upori the retnark trhicfh firs Royal 
Highness had iriade upon bim. lu the first place^ fais 



Royal Highness had fallen into a nfiistake, which many a 
kind hearted man had fallen into before him. He 
allowed the kindness of his heart to get the better of hU 
judgment, for those who best knew him, knew bow 
unfit he was for the House of Loi^ds. He was not at all 
fitted for the solemnity, the gravity, the wisdom, and 
decorum 6f that assembly ; he' had no ambition to gratify, 
no private object to attain, and In honest truth he moat 
say, thai he thought ah attendance on the Honse of 
Lords a uselc^and a thankless exertion. He did not 
perceive the good which was to come from it. He bad,. it 
was trne, been ready to come forward in the connty, 
and he did so for this reason — that he thought his exertions 
there more aifective than they oonld be as a daily debater 
in the House of Lords. He hoped they would accept 
the thanks of a plain man, who had no ambition beyond 
a wish to hold the good opinion and good will of those 
who knew him best, (applause.) There was no man 
who wished more sincerely than himself the happineaa 
and prosperity of his friends, or the general welfare of 
his country. (Applause.) 

Ml*. COKE.— Mr. Fox was an Eriglbhman of frank 
dealing and plain speaking with his countrymen ; he was 
a man of the iriost unbounded benevolence, the firm 
friend of civil and religious liberty all over the world, 
and the determined opponent of tyranny and corraptjdn 
in every shape. — ^Hear, hear.) — Mr. Fox bad used bis 
greatest energies to avert from his country, the ealamitous 
war with France agaiust the efforts of the people to 
assert their liberties; but his counsels, unfortanalely for 
mankind, had not prevailed. Let, then, the haters of 
the liberties of mankind rejoice at the success of their 
schemes; let them take the glory of which they talked 
so much, and with it the taxation, which was the price 
of the glory. (Hear, hear.) He bad still hopes that the 
energies of the people would compel even the present 
Ministers to be less prodigal. Unless some speedy step 
were taken, it would be difficult to preserve tbe country 
from ruin and destruction. He hoped, however, thi^ 
something might yet be done, and that the example of 
one revolution woold not be productive of another. 
(hear, hear.^~ The author of all these accnranlated and 
still accumul&tirig miseries, was the pilot who, as it had 
been well said, gathered the storm which now required 
such a united effort to allay. Where now were the 
Pitt-dinners to record the career of that minister? A pony 
effort had been made to get up one In that oonnty, which 
he regretted did not succeed ; for he was persuaded tbat 
if the company had nfiet, the opportunity would be taken 
by men like Alderman Thurtell,who would come forward 
for the purpose of correcting the errors into wUchtbey 
had been betrayed by the advocates of tiie Pitt sysleni* 
He had no doubt that there were many who wenld, if 
allowed the opportunity, take their teave^ as Aldertnan 
Thurtell had done, of the politics of the Pitt^ecboot ; for 
he firmly be!ieved, that its general supporters in tks 
countfy bad now abandoned it. That tb^re Was a 
description of people who teid amassed weMth under 
it, at tbcf expense of their country, who still retained 
kawe gratitude for the soiirco of so much wealth and 
emolument, be was perfec^tly prepared to beilere; bnt 
fhey were only the fragments of the pile, and, with a 
few of the clergy perhaps^ its last adhereots; but the 
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great bulk of the nation had do commoa feeling with il 
tLein, (hear, hear.) Be grently feared that there was I 
a u'j'eked and bloody set of men, bent upon eMlublisliitig |l 
arbitrary jioner in this couairy by nieuna of niililarj- ', 
despotism. I 

Mr. W. SMITH, his health been drank, nddressed 
the company. That such a meeting should be held to '| 
< omniemorBle Mr. Fox's principles so miiny years nfier I 
hi" dealb, was in itself its greatest eulogy, (applause.) | 
What were the different circurosfunces under which tie I 
rommemoralioDS of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox look place ' I 
The one bad for 25 years dispensed the patronage and " 
wealth of this great country, and created around him a h 
host of dependants whom he had enriched for their at- i 
lachment. Yet with all tho^'e ^tiinulalinc and powerful 
nieann for the preservalion of his name, his adherents had 
falleu off, and confe^ujed the delusion under which many 
of them bad acted ; but very different were the circum- 
stances under uliicliIliealtHchmeDl of Mr. Fox's friends 
had been formed. Their tribute to the great ascendancy 
of his mind had grown up amid the poverty, and 
sometimes unpopularity, of llieir leader; for often was 
it his lot to be assailed by Ihe ungrateful people, for 
whose prolecliou he was struggling against the engines 
of power. It was this dislluctiun in the fortunes of 
these two Ministers, that at thi-< distance of lime, when 
opinions could be estimated by their consequences, 
placed Mr. Fox's fame upon so high a pinnacle (applause) 
The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the next toast, said, 
that he should not trespass lone: upon the attention of 
his audience, as an anecdote, which he recollected of i 
Ihe late Sir Fbilip Francis, warned bJoi of the im- 
propriety of so doing, His Royal Highness, who was 
well acquainted with Sir Philip Francis, could bear 
testimony to the eagerness of mind and impetuosity of i 
temper which so much amused and delighted the friends ' 
of that celebrated individual. .Sir Philip Francis was 
once in the presence of a person of the very highest 
oonstdemtion in this country, who was relating a story 
in a very round-a-bout sort of a manner, indeed, just as 
he (the noble chairman) might be then doing. .Sjr 
Philip Francis bore for some time with the ledioufnesa 
of the narrnlor, but at last he forgot all decorum, and 
cried out with his characteristic impatience, " The 
result. Sir, in the name of mercy, the result," (laughter.) 
He would not give an opportunity of a similar interrup- 
tion. The toast spoke for itself. Its object in spite 
of all that c(juld be said or done, would inevitably come 
at lust ; — " A speedy and effectual reform In the ropre- 
eentation of the people in Parliament" (repealed cheers.) 

The Uuke of SLlSSEX, excusing the Chairman on 
account of the relative situation in which he stood, 
gave " Lord Bury.'" 

Lord BURY said that he was sorry to observe, that 
Ministers had flourished and grown great a( the very 
period ttiat the country had been impoverished by Ihe 
system they had pursued. That system was to divide 
those whom they had lo govern — to set Ihe agricul- 
turist against the manufacturer, and the mnnufaclurer 
against Ihe agriculturist — tocmptny spies, to calumniate 
their opponents, and to degrade the Royal Family in 
the estimation of the kingdom (cheers.) The ruinous 
measures whi'.h they were doily pursuing, could only 



be counteracted by wilhhdding Ihe supplies, ami 
cutting down Ihe expenditure by which ihey wen- 
supported (cheers.) 

" Lord Holland, the represenlalive of the name and 
principlesof Mr. Fox," (greiil cheering.) 

" Mr. Honvwood, Member for Kent. " 

Mr. HONVWOOD said, that he had been pdncaled 
in the principles of Mr. Fox, and his riper judgment 
fully adopted them. If Mr. Fox's warning voice bad 
been listened lo, such calamities would not have fallen 
npou the nation ; they would hiive seen a population of 
moral and indusliious habits, instead of a population 
degraded and demoralixed ; Ihey would have seen a 
population among whom crime was comparatively 
unknown, iuslead of a population which was daily 
filling our gaols with criminals of every description, 
The only way of removing or remedying the great nod 
crying evils of which every man had now reason to 
complain, was by destroying the cuuse of Hwui. Op- 
pressive taxalion was the cause, expensive rclrc^nchment 
Ihe cure: but that cure could never be obtained but 
by a reformed Parliament (cheers.) 

The Duke of NORFOLK gave—'- Mr. James Mac- 
donnld, M.P." 

Mr. MACDONALD said — Mr Fox was a man «ho 
sincerely loved Ihe people, and dctiircd their happiness; 
who was the uniform denouncer of vk.ir, and friend cil' 
peace; whose mind was as much di>lingiiii>hed for its 
energy, as his heart for its tenderness; who neK-r eu- 
tertuined one mean or selfish thought, but lived and 
Holed solely for the well-being of his uouutry, and the 
amelioration of mankind, (loud cheers.) Were not the 
present, times when it was expi-dicut to Jiold up to 
public imitation such merits and »uch virtues? Let Ihe 
meeting contrast with the manly cuunscls which he 
would have given, the shabby, sbulfling counsels which 
have been exhibited during the last sis years, (cheers.) 
Let them contrast with his cuDshiiit and uudevialing 
rectitude the bold cncroachmenls nntl base compliances 
— the bhistoriug menaces and abject entreaties of whicli 
Ihe Ministers of the Crown, during that iicriod, had 
repeatedly made use, (cheers.) If Ihey ni'glecled the 
great paramount duty ofallending at such meetings as 
the present, the game was up with them — their cliancu 
wastost,and no alternative would remain lo thE>m except 
a desperate tyranny, or a desperate revolution, (loud 
cries of hear.) The necessity of a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, he must again tcpeat it, was becoming every day 
more and more apparent. Kven those, who hud Ainncrly 
dispiiled llnit point, were now obliged loconcedeil. Fur 
his own part, ever since he had had th« honor of a h>mI 
in Piirllnnient, he had supported ihe neces^ily of re- 
forming il, (cheers.) And whatever obligations he 
might feel to those who sent him, he would not consent 
tu sil there one moment longer than he had the power 
of voting for the application of Ihat elemeRtary cure to 
(bed iseascs of the Constitution — reform in Parliament — 
(warm clicers.) The eloquent gentleman al't'-rwardK 
nnimadverled in the most pointed language to Ihe nippi.ig 
of Ihe flower of freedom to Italy, while yet in the bnd, 
by Iheinstrumenlsof theHoly Alliance, Having alluded 
to the struggle of the Greeks against the Turks, he pro- 
ceeded : — Where was the man, with one spark of 
3 
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generons feeling, that did not wish the Greeks success 
over the cruel tyrants who had for so many years lorded 
over them ? He was sure that every man who he then 
saw around him, earnestly wished for the emancipation 
of that great but unfortunate nation, (cheers.) But 
did they imagine that Lord Londonderry wished it? 
(Cries of*' No?) No: the cry of Downing street was 
— " The Sublime Ottoman Porte, and the cause of 
legitimacy;*' for the Sublime Ottoman Porte, though an 
unholy member, still was a member of the Holy Alliance, 
(laughter.) He trusted, however, that that legitimate 
power, the Ottoman Porte, would not succeed in 
<5rushing the rising energies of Greece: but whether it 
did or not, it was impossible to deny, that since their 
last meeting, the cause of liberty had advanced in 
Europe, not indeed with the aid, but in despite of the 
effects of England to prevent it. In France indeed, 
measures were under discussion which were destructive 
of the very appearance of liberty. It was worth while 
to see the protection which a legitimate Monarch gave 
to- his people, to whom he had previously given a piece 
of paper which he thought fit to denominate a charter, 
(laughter.) Not only was it proposed to abolish the 
use of juries in all offences of the* press, but with one 
fell blow to abolish it altogether. Such were the blessed 
effects of the friendship of the Allied Sovereigns to 
France ; and from the effects of such a friendship he 
prayed God that this corintry might be always delivered, 
(cheers.) If the people in England should allow these 
violent infractions of public to pass by in silence, and 
without expressing their indignation against those who 
committed them, their own Cbtistitutidn would soon 
undergo a very material change indeed. 
The CHAIRMAN said he had seen a farrier's bill lately, 
of which the only item was "For curing your horse till 
it died, so many pounds." He supposed that the item 
of services performed by most of the pensioned gentry 
would be of a similar nature. It might, perhaps, run 
thus, ** Far taking care of the interests of the country 
until they were annihilated, such an annuity for life,'' 
(cheers.) ** May all corrupt advisers of the Crown meet 
their just punishment in the general execration of the 
country.'* (Great Applause.) 

Mr. LENNARD, M.P.said it was quite manifest that 
the principles of Mr. Fox, which had been so well 
illustrated in America, and which alone could form the 
batfis of a free government, would speedily have a more 
signal triumph than any which they had yet obtained. 
The delusion of the Pitt system, which Tested on a vast 
paper currency, was rapidly approaching to its end. 
VVithout a considerable Reform in Parliament, the people 
would not be able to obtain any real improvement in 
»iheir situation. From the approaching meeting of that 
body, nothing was to be expected save partial measures. 
The motiou to repeal the six acts which had been 
coupled with his name by the Noble Chairman, had 
received little support. Though two of them were most 
hostile to the liberty of the press and the exercise of the 
riirht of petition, his motion to repeal them met with less 
disicusMon ilianaiiy ordinary turnpike bill. Mr. Denman, 
wliose ^:upport was valuable to every cause that he 
espoused, was the only member of opposition that had 
spoken in behalf of it, though Mr. Coke, their represeiH 



I tative, and a few other independent members of Parlia- 
ment, had voted in its favor. — The support of those 
gentlemen had confirmed him in his intention to proceed 
at some future period with the same motion, (cheers.) 

'' Earl Grey and the friends who adhered to the 
principles of Mr. Fox." (Loud cheeers.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in giving '* Sir Francis Bardett/' 
said that during the greater part of his political life 
he had differed from the Honorable Baronet. They 
were now perfectly agreed. — They were agreed, becaose 
I they knew that such an union alone could save the 
remnant of their liberties and property, (cheers.) They 
were agreed, because it was their anxions wish to see 
the constitution administered in justice, purity, and 
economy, — (cheers.) — They were agreed, t>ecau8e they 
knew at the present moment it was not so administered 
— because they felt that a change, not merely of the 
members, but of the svstem of administration, was im- 
peratively called for by the exigencies of the state — 
because they were aware that such a change could not 
be effected without a thorough reform in the Commons 
House of Parliament, (loud cheering ) 

The toast was drank with loud cheers. 

Mr. E. TAYLOR read a letter from SirTrancis, In 
which he said the late Norfolk meeting appeared to him 
perfect in every part. 

The Noble CHAIRMAN should not wish the meetnig 
to separate without some allusion being made to the 
infamous Bill of Pains and Penalties, which oottld never 
be sufficiently execrated — which ought never to be 
permitted to be forgotten, (loud cheers.) He was the 
more inclined to allude to tnat unjust and odious measnre, 
because there was no topic so obnoxious to mlni^Unns 
and their creatures, (cheers.) They objected io it 
more than to any other, and used the strangest ai^meat 
in the world to deprecate the discussion of It If any 
thing was said against it, the answer immediately was, 
^* Tou must not mention that subject, .'because ft excited 
indignation from one end of the eouittry to the other." 
As welljmight a convict say to his judge — " True it is, 
my Lord, that 1 have been guilty of a most atrocious 
crime — true it is that I have excited by it general indig- 
nation ; but for God's sake let the subject drop, as the 
revivalof itistomea very nn pleasant stibiect,'* (laughter.) 
Last year ministers had subjected an iliu»triou8 individual 
to a trial where it was impossible that justice could be 
obtained, (cheers.) This year they had condemned 
another individual, without even the form or shadow of 
a trial. (Great cheering.) 

" Sir Robert Wilson, and may the English soldier never 
forget his rights and duties as a citizen," (shouts and 
applause.) *' Lord Suffield, "(^T^eat applause.) 

The Duke of Sussex in giving *' The brave yeomanry 
of the county of Norfolk, " said that if the cavalry in 
another county had really been yeomen, the county 
could never have witnessed the disgraceful outrage 
committed at Manchester. In allusion to the six acts 
his Royal Highness said, that they had begun by passing 
an Alien act in compliment to the Holy Alliance. WfasEt 
happened since ? Why six infamous acts had crept Into 
their statute-book against their own liberties, (cheers.) 
A property tax he for one would resist, foot by foot and 
inch by inch, (cheers^ 
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" Mr. Hume, to whom our g^ratitade Is due for the 
complele deticlioo and exposure of the Eyatem of 
corruption." 

The company separated about one in the morniog. 



The Norfolk Meeting was graced by the presence of 
a Royitl Duke juslly celebrated for tiis virtuous, inde- 
pendent, consistent, and libernl conducl In public and 
private life ; by that of the tirel peer of the rcftlm, of i 
a man M'ho is at once its h&st agriculturist, and one of 
it." inoisl upright legislatora; and of many other gentle- 

. men equally reflpectabtc fjr their rank, property, and 
principle;;. Several of the inioislerial papers have had 
the extreme indiscretion to ceusiire the Duke of Sussex 
for attending the celebrHlion of Mr, Foi's birth-day, j 

I and for tuking a pnrt opposed to the Kiug's Govern- 
meut. Surely these men must intend to eastunderhand 
fiensiire on the King himself. They cannot have forgot 
that Mr. Fox was, to his dying day, the bosom friend 
of his present Majesty, who from his SOth to his 50th 
year decidedly entertained, and spiritedly and constantly 
profes»ed, the principles of that illnatrious statesman. 
They will not have the hardihood to censure political 
CbnslBlency, or the steady maintenance of opinions 
confirmed +^ the reflection of experience of more than 
thirty years. It is true the Duke of Sussex blames h 
^war, to which the King himself was opposed. 1( is true 
ihat he condemns an tissoctHlion, instiluted under 
pretence of defending the constitution, hul realty to 
restrict the liberty of the press, und which public 
opinion unlyhas rendered nearly harmless. It is true 
that he abhors the system of malignant slander esta- 
blisbed by the supporters of (he John Bull. It is true 
Ihat he still advocates the reform in] Parliament, which 
the Frinoe of Wales and Mr. Pilt once advocated. Il 
is true that he ridicules thart ''Holy Alliance," whose 
avowed and unttoly object is to establish the absolute 
power of Kings, and to crush the friends of freedom 
'lliroug^iout tli« continent. If, in holding those senti- 
ments and principles, he opposes his Maji'sty's ministers, 
doubtless he glories in the opposillon, and will no more 
1)6 daunted by the abuse of hirelings and apoatules, thui 
he Ij&s'beea seduced by the smiles of mea at court. 



At a Meeting of the CoiisiiiutioncU isoctety, 
August 2, 1782, 

Resolved, That the following Letter written by a 
Member of tills Society, bo printed in the public 
Papers : 

To the People of Great-Biilain, 

Friends, Countrymen, and Feltow'Cilixeng, 

Toaweak, wicked, and profligate Administration, and 
to a corrupt and venal Parliament, may be attributed all 
the Disasters Ihat have befallen (his unhappy country. 

Britain has been rent asunder by Its own Hands, and Its 
.Empiradif ided, to fill the Pockets of a few rapacious Men. 



The House of Tommons, which ought to be the real 
Representatives oft he people, are now universal ly known 
and acknowledged lo be the Dependents of ilio Kings 
Ministers and the Tools and Engines of Ihat Power 
which they were intended to check and control. 

That beautiful Fabric which our Forefathers, at the 
Expence of every Thing that was dear to them, so 
admirably constructed and formed on the wisest princi- 
ples, which the Crown heretofore looked to with Awe 
and Reverence, has been sapped and undermined by Ihat 
undue Influenoe, which has pervaded every Department 
of the State, and made us inglorious lo all the World. 
It is thiscursed, this detested Influence, that every Man 
who has the least Spark of an Englishman left in him, 
ought to oppose, and endeavour to reduce and annihilate. 

But it may be asked. How is this to be done?— To 
which I answer, by the People petitioning Parliament 
for their jusl Rights— for a more free and equal repre- 
sentation, and for shortening the Duration of PHrliamenl. 

For nothing can be so effectual a Bar to the Encroach- 
ments of the King's ministers, or so radical a Cure for the 
Corruption and Venality of tiie Times, as a free and 
universal Representation of the People, and a frequent 
Call upon them for a Choice of Representatiyes. The 
Hands of Government wonld then, instead of being 
weakened by Ambition or the Lust of Individuals, be 
strengthened and upheld by the Integrity of Men, who 
would only live by the Breath of the People, and whose 
Power wonld instantly cease the Moment they departed 
from that Line of Conduct. 

You then, my Friends and Fellow-Citizens, must 
restore your Country lo its former Splendor and 
Greatness, by an internal Reform of that Branch of the 
Legislature, which should speak no other sentiments 
than your own, and be dependent on none but yourselves. 

Let me then exhort yon. by every Thing thai is dejir 
to Englishmen — by the sacred Remembrance of those 
who spilled their Blood in Defence of the Constitution, 
as well as (hose who wisely framed il, *0 animate and 
encourage each other tn sien the Petitions now circu- 
lating for a more equal Representation, und shortening 
the Durations of Parliament— to strike the Iron now it 
is hot, now the Minister has pledged himself In Behalf 
of the People, and not lei. bv our Negligence and 
crimiuiil Inditierence, our Children and Posterity lose 
the Blessing we so many Years have in vain been 
j strugfjiing for. , „ . - , 

We iiave hitherto shewn our Zeal and PalnoliHm for 
Individuals, who have deserved well of their Country; 
Lei us now unite in the common Cause, and coD\inco 
these, who hod but one Donbl, thai it is the Sense of the 
People, that there should be Reform in Parliament, and 
that the Language «f the Peiiiions is the Language of 
every Englishman's Heart. 

THOMAS YEATES, See. 



Eart Groarenor, on Reform. 

Earl Grosvenor speaking of reform said, " it \* that 
which, when arrested, compressed, and confined, will 
in itaexpansion carry all before it ; it will break oppusing 
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hnyonets, and bolts, and bars to atoms ; and still more 
powerful gold will vainly endeavour to restrain it. If 
you heap Pelion upon Ossa, it will dash them in its 
iitruggles to fragments. If it hold that rational freedom 
is the right of a people, they will become rationally free ; 
if it deem moderate reform necessary, moderate reform 
will prevail ; if it consider that abuses shall be rectified, 
abuses will cease. All history proclaims the triumph of 
public opinion. What put down the tyranny of James 
II .^ A single shout, the echo of the public opinion, 
which resounded from Westminster Hall at the acquittal 
of the seven Bishops. What accomplished the Fiench 
Kevolution.? Not, surely, the small handful of men 
wlio stormed the Bastile ; but the sentence which public 
opinion had pronounced upon the tyranny of the 
Government, the vices of the state, and the condition 
of the nobility.'* 



^^Py ^/» Letter from a Friend to R. Milnes, 

Uth April, 1821. 
SIR, 

I thank you very sincerely for the compliment you 
Imve paid me, in sending me your philanthropic and 
patriotic observations upon the causes of the cure of 
the evils under which our once happy country is now 
suffering. It has been my fate to see nations that 
enjoyed, and nations that were deprived of that free- 
dom, which God has intended as the birth-right of all 
mankind ; and I have invariably observed, that their 
internal happiness and prosperity corresponded with 
the degree of liberty and freedom which prevailed 
amongst them. Such being the case, I have ever felt 
anxious that England, which has so nobly maintained 
her independence against foreign foes, should not allow 
her constitution to be undermined by domestic traitors, 
who, for their own private ends, are exerting them- 
selves to calumniate whatever is good, generous or 
virtuous, amongst us, and by the undue influence of 
corruption, are endeavouring to establish the worst of 
all tyrannies, " a despotism in the name of the law.*' 
I certainly do not look upon the evils you enumerate as 
the first cause of the distress that pervades all ranks; 
I merely regard them as arising from the one great 
source which has produced all the injustice, extrava- 
gance, and oppression which has for some years back 
marked oilr foreign and domestic policy, " the want of 
a House of Commons really elected by and represent- 
ing the sense of the people." Had the nation been 
actually represented by men who had their country's 
good alone at heart, the waste of the public money 
which we have witnessed, and the system of corruption 
and oppression that threatens the ruin of the Empire, 
would certainly never have been tolerated. 

As things are, reform will become every day more 
difficult of attainment, unless the people will give the 
important subject their most serious attention, and dis- 
cover that they all think alike upon it, with very few 
exceptions. But unless it is prevented, slavery will 
inevitably be in time our lot, and then, as is now the 
case in Spain, it is to be feared, all the miseries of 
anarchy and revolution will inevitably follow. 



Queries to Mr. Ricardo. 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Permit me, through the medium of your Paper, to 
propound the following queries to Mr. Ricardo ; — 

1. Is not the cause of the present distress of fbe 
Farmer the want of a remunerating price for his produce ? 

2. Is not the cause of tliat want of a remunerating ppjee 
the expence of production, as compared with the actual 
value of produce? 

3. Is not taxation the most formidable item iu the 
expence of production ? 

4. Is not taxation, therefore, the specific cause of the 
distress — inasmuch as it absolutely prevents the existing 
price of produce from being a remunerating ptice ? 

5. Is it not impossible, without ruin to the manufacturing 
interest, aud destruction to our foreign trade (now jqbX 
beginning to breathe) to force up the price of agricnltural 
produce ? 

6 Is not therefore the diminution of the expences of pro* 
duction the specific remedy for the existing Agricultural 
distress? 

7. Is not an extensive repeal of taxes the only measure 
by which Ministers can assist in the accomplishmeut of 
that object ? 

8. Would not the repeal of taxes, conjoined with the 
lowering of rents, completely remove Agricultural 
distress, by making the present prices remunerative? 

9. Would not this course, combined with severe 
economy, place the public credit of the country oo the 
firmest posssible foundation ? 

10. Will not any other measures of a merely temporary 
nature ultimately injure all parties, delude the country 
and speedily bring again upon our heads all the evils 
which they might pretend to remove? 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

Feb. 12, 1822. COMES. 



Earl Fitzwilliam, Sir George Saville and 

Mr. Pitt. 

Leeds Mercury, 19th January, 1822. 

The present deeply depressed state of the Agricultural 
Interest has occasioned se\^eral County Meetings to be 
held in the South, in order to deliberate on the means of 
relief; and it is highly probable that, before the assem* 
bling of Parliament, many other meetings of the same 
kind will take place. The landlords and farmers have 
indeed the greatest reason to complain ; the first have 
sustained a very large reduction of their income, and 
the second are for the most part living upon their 
capitals. It was stated six months ago in the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee, and has since been fully 
confirmed, " that at the present price of corn, the 
'^ returns to the occupier of an arable farm, after allowing 
''for the interest of^ his investment, are by no means 
'' adequate to the charges and outgoings, of which a 
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" consiriereble proportion pan be paiJ oDiy oul of Iho 
"capitald, and not from lh«prolit.-<, of ihe tenantry." An 
evil like tliiit, affecting so vflally the whole agricalliiral 
populutioD of itie l<ia|:dom, is oalional, end demand^s 
the inimi'diate and serlouii altenlion of Farliamenl. It 
id supposed, on good groundf, lliut the value of Ihe 
•gricuilural produce uf Ihe kingdom has within Ihe laat 
leu ^ears fallen oft one-half; and during that lime the 
weight of taxation, notwithstanding the subtraction of 
the Property and Husbandry Horse Taxes, has con- 
nlderobly increased. Wheat, which sold at twelve §hil- 
linc" per biifshel, now sells at six, and Ihe value of other 
grain, as well as of live slock, has fallen off in an equal 
proportion. While the present rate of taxation con- 
tinues, it is impossible fur the tenant to live, without 
'flUcU a reduction of rent as would make the income of 
' the landlord almost nothing ; the landlord feels this and 
acknowledges it, he makes an abatement in his rents, 
but kuowing that this is insufRcieuI, aud apprehending 
that he will soon be left without a tenant, he joins Ihe 
iarmer most cordially in his well-founded complaints 
Kents must undoubtedly be greatly lowered Ihioughoul 
the kingdom, or the owner and the tenant wilt l>e ruined 
to):ether. Earl KitEwilliam, evcramong the foremost in 
^cli- i>f patriotism, justice, and humanity, has set a Noble 
*f jumpic in the redaction of his rents to his North- 
I «mpiousl)irefenautK,Do( leiurthan 35 or 45 per cent. Ho 
<lui.t found, from experience, thai the tenant cannot piiy 
r* higher rent, if he maiulaius hrs family with decency, 
t ]tt is even doubtful whether, nllimatety, he will be able 
yu> pay u ri'iil near so high, seeing that agricultural pro- 
. duoe U siukiiii; fast to ilx former level, while the luxes 
^VSreluurliincH their former amount. Thelondloid,lherp- 
*{bre, who, durini; (he war, thought himself a much 
richer man llian be had been, and therefore fagerly sup- 
ported Ihe system by which these wonderful eflecls were 
produced, will now find himself a much pooierman Ihuii 
he eier was, since he will leceivo not merely a less 
amount of rents, but will out of that less amount have 
to pay a prodigiously inoieased weight of luxes. To 
such agficulturists as are hampered with mortgages, this 
stale of things must bring speedy and ioevitable ruin; 
many uf those who have purchased their lauds during 
Ihe high prices ol the war will be involved in deep 
dlslres!': «nd all, except the immoderately rich, must 
reduce ihf ir i>xuenditure to their means, by ihe abaudon- 
uient of much clisplay and many luxuries. lu this state 
of ilie Agriciillural Interest, they very nuluratly meet 
iOi>cllier lu confer, and to pelilioD ParllomenI for relief. 
It i< very gratifying to observe how much narrow 
polilieal prejudices of all kinds are on the wane : in all 
tlicse meetings we hear scarcely a word of that old and 
favorite ery of the farmers — "for high prices. When 
they wore formerly in this stale for a time, that cry was 
universal, oud very few of them doubled its justice and 
proprieiy; but now there are lew comparatively who 
utter it ; the veil which MJnidters and the Piltiles put 
before their faces is torn off, and they see with great 
plainness that it is an enormous taxation by which they 
■re overwhelmed. Even Ihe farmers, slow as they are 
of comprehension, seem at length to understand that for 
tlie fast three years nearly they have monopolized the 
home market, and ihat beyond mouopoly pioleclion 



oncmot go. Since, therefore, prices cannot be raised l« 
a level with Iheir outgoings, Ihe outgoings must be re- 
duced to the level of the prices; this step towards the 
truth they have also laken, and are consequently peti- 
tiouiug from many parts of the kingdom for reduced 
laiatioo. One slep further we believe Ihcy will yet be 
driven lo by distress; finding Ihat a corrupt parliament 
caD be induced by minislerslo refuse them cflicieut relief, 
they will come to Ihe conclusion Ihat Ihal Parliament 
must be reformed. Our account of the Agricnilnral 
Meetiug in Norfolk will show, that the farmers and 
landholders there liave come to this opinion very gene- 
rally, and have now expressed it very decidedly. Whtil 
liope of relief, indeed, can there be fiom a House of 
Commons, which, during a whole session, voted for 
keeping every establishment of state nt nearly a war 
expenditure, in defiance of allcxpostulalion and warning, 
in defiance of Ihe tense und sufferings of the country, 
when there was such room for retrenchment, that 
miuisters Ihemselvcs began Ihe work immediately after 
Ihe session had ended? How gross must lie the subser- 
viency of such a body ! how far must it have departed 
from Its original inl«'nI,of being a check for the people 
upon Ihe ciown ? The Agricullurisls of Norfolk, wilh 
the Eiirl of Albemarle. Mr. Coke, and Lord Nuffield at 
their head, say triily^" Ihat the amount of the public 
"expenditure, and consequently of public demands by 
" direct and indirect taxation, lathe plain unqueslionable 
"eauseof iheir piescnt sufferings; and Ihat Ihe only safe 
"and practicable remedy Is lo be found in such a 
" diminution of those demands as may enable Itie former 
" lo grow his prndutu at a reasonable rate, aud thus 
"equally spread the benefil of its influence through 
"every class of society throughout the kingdom " We 
are afraid thai no mere reduction in theespenditure uf 
the country, though performed with the most rigid care, 
will replace the farmer in the situation from which he 
has fallen ; but it is most obvious Ihat the first openilion 
ought lo be I igorous retrenchment, and that other steps 
should then be taken according lo Ihe necessity whioU 
may yet remain for them. But we entertain very small 
hopes that any economy worth the name will le prnc 
tised by the present House of Commons ; and, lo speak 
candidly, our wishes for that event scarcely exceed our 
hopes. We are convinced that the only safely for the 
country is in reform, and equally convinced Hat reform 
will never be aecomplifihed but through the severe 
pressure of misery. That clear-sighled and upright 
patriot. Sir George Savile, long ogo expressed this 
sentiment. " Dearly, " he said " as he loved his country, 
" and much as he might expose himself to censure for 
'• divulging such an idea, he could nol avoid confessing 
"that, for some years past, he had not received whol 
"was called good news with any considerable degree of 
" pleasure To him, they were as victuals to a sick man, 
"which palled upon Ihe appetite. He wasaensible that no 
" circumrtonce. short of the deepest and most Ignominious 
"calamity, could introduce a reformation, and bring 
"back to their senses and to virtue an infatuated aud 
"degenenite people." The system ol" Mr. Pitt may 
yet prove beneficial to the nation, und he himself tliou^h 
he apostatiseil from his first principles, may yet be Ihe 
means of ialroduciug, by the miseries he has heup.-a 
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Bpon the people, that reform, trtiicli his direct efforts 
failed to obtain. The nation, and particularly the 
suffering a§jicultnriat8, will no doubt nbtierve with lynx- 
pjred attention the conduct of ministers and of the 
parlinmeot during the next session. They will discover, 
by the speech from the throne, whether the former intend 
retrenchment, and by the address whether the latter wltl 
enforce it. They will sagaciously discriminate between 
profexsion and performance : they will maric the conduct 
of Mr. Hume and hij:< frienda, in contrast with that of 
the direct opponents and the more secret enemies of 
reform : indeed tbay have done this already, as the ex- 

Sressed gralilade of so many cities and towns to Mr. 
lume demonstrates But certaioty the vigilance of the 
people over their representatives will be more strict now 
than it has ever been, and the consequences of prolonged 
misconduct will be loud and general cries for reform. 



7%e Infiiunce of the Crown, as described by Mr. 
Pitt and by the Leeds Intelligencer. 

The Intel ligeucer, speaking of Mr. Brougham's intend- 
ed motion on the influence of the crown, says — 

*' Mr. Brougham cannot perauadefbe people of England 
or their representatives, to believe, that the influence of 
the Crown is greater than absolute necessity demands, 
or that it in any way interferes with their litjerty, their 
happiness, their enjoyments, or their prosperity." "To 
the people of England this influence ought to be sacred, 
ss their safeguard from oppression, as their protection 
from anarchy." 

Mr. Pitt, in his speech in the Bouse of Commons on the 
7th of May, 1782, says — 

*'The influence of the crown is an influence of the 
most pernicious kind ; and at all times It has been 

Jointed out as the most fertile source of all our miseries. 
I has been substituted in the room of wisdom, of activity, 
of exertion end of success. " " Nothing is more necessary 
and essential to the permanent interests of this country, 
than the total overthrow and extinction of this 
influence." 

The Editor of the Inlclligencer is continually in- 
volving himself in difliculties ; last week he unwittingly 
charged the King with having held principles fatal to 
the stability of the English Ibrone ; and this week be 
has brought himself to issue with Mr. Pitt, by ranking 
amongst the first of our political blessings thatinflnence, 
which the statesman he affects to admire has denounced 
as the fertile source of all our miseries. 



Lines written in Thornhill Church, near Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, tehere the late Sir George Saville is 
interred, August, 17S8, 

BT MRS. COLLING^, OF HULIi. 

If truest virtue and exalted fame 
. C-an ere preserve a Patriot's sacred name ; 



Saville's must live revered with just applause. 
Whose ruling pasi^ion was his country's cauM, 
Who nobly strove her freedom to maintain. 
And guard the blessing thro' her wide domain : 
Yet here his bonor'd corpse neglected lie*. 
No sculptuc'd marble guides our longing eyes. 
Where we may sadly drop the grateful tear. 
Or breatlte Iho heartfelt sigh around hii* bier ; 
Rut faithful history will his loss deplore. 
And paini those virtues we behold no more. 



Quotations from Blacisione 

Nothing says Blackstone " ought to be more gnurdcd 
against In a free state than making the military power, 
when such a one is necessary to be kept on f<)'>t, a 
body too distinct from the people. Tlie soldiers slioold 
live intermixed with the people : no separate cainp, no 
barraciis, no inland fortresses should oe allowed ; and 
perhaps it might be still better, if, by dismissing a stated 
number, and enlisting others at every renewal of the 
term, a circulation should be kept up between the army 
and the people, and tiie citizen and the soldier be more 
intimately connected together." B. I. Chap. IS. \Te 
have, alas ! departed from the wise principles here laid 
down, and are now beginning to taste the fruits of our 
deviation. 

Is there not a grand principle in English jurispm- 
dence laid down by our highest law authorities, that the 
accused in all cases shall have the privilege of challenge 
ing jurors, in order that no man, either interested or 
merely prejudiced against him, may sit in judgment 
upon bis guilt or Innocence. Jurors (says Blackstone) 
maybe challenged for suspicion of bias or partiality. 
A principle challenge is such, where the cause assigned 
comes with it evident marks of suspicion, either of 
malice or favor: as that a juror of kin to either party 
within the 9th degree ; that he has been arbitrator on 
either side ; that he has an Interest in the cause ; that 
there is an action depending between him and the parly ; 
that he bag taken money for his verdict; that he is the 
parties master, servant, counsellor, steward, or attorney, 
or of the same society or corporiitinn with him. All 
these are principle causes of challenge ; which, if troe. 
cannot be overruled, for jurors must be (wholly 
unexceptionable.) 



Barrack St/stem. 

The House having resolved itself info a Committee 
of Supply, a great number of sums were voted for 
various purposes. On a grant of ;£24 1, 000 beingmoved 
fur the expense of the barrack dcparlment, an animated 
i discussion arose — Mr. Hume, Mr. Bennet, and others, 
strongly condemning the sjstem nf covering the country 
with barracks, thereby tacitly confessing that t)i« British 
Constitution, which had hitherto been our boast an the 
choice of a free people, could now only be maintained 
by force of arms There was no other Government in 
Europe that was obliged to have reconrdc to au increase 
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of IroopEi, and to (lie erection of iDterna] fortresses. 
Where wonld this end ? if, in every town and village 
ill tvtiich any appenrence of disquiet were manifested 
a bnrraclc was to 1>e buill. Wliat necessity was there 
for an adiiitiuDai barrack at BarnHley or Carlisle.^* If, 
a« Ministerssaid, the feeliii;i;uf the people were so much 
Hiienitied frtim the Government, that they were obliged 
1o liave recourse to buildiug barracks within four miles 
uf each other over (be country, il was hig:h time <o 
inNlilute an incjuiry how this awful and melancholy 
change liail taken place, and how it could be permanently 
remeilieil. Whatever the state of the country was, it 
should be recollected that it arose from the system of 
internal policy pursued by his Majesty's Ministers. It 
was that policy which created the discontent, to what- 
ever extent it existed, and to cover the country with 
barracks was an avowal tJiut Ministers were determined 
to keep down the discontents of the country by the 
sword. There were already do less than 97 barracks in 
tlie connlry— The CIiancH lor of the Exchequer alleged 
that Government we e umvilliugly forced on the erection 
of these additional burracks ; thai applications were 
made for them by tite Magistrates of different places, 
and tliat Government considered it as their duty to 
protect the peaceable und iiidustrious against the danger 
til wliich their lives aud Ihcjr properly were subject from 
tlie di-iilfected. Il was desirable, under existing cir- 
cnmslauces, Ibatthe soldiers should not l>e mingled with 
ailis(urbed and agitated population. The extent of so 
Ui'^Y! a military expenditure was to be regretted, but it 
was inevitublc. — Mr. T, Wilson considered llie speeches 
ufthn Opposition calcii'nted to iocrease the feeling of 
discontent which now {>revni[ed In Ibe country. The 
House divided on the ^rant in question and it was 
carried bv 72 against SO. 

I The i:.SOU(J,0(X) Annuity and Waloh and Ward Bills 
were re^id a third time and jiassed. 
[ 
01 



Uis Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex's Visit 
to York, 

Juffual, 1922. 



We have thia week been honored with the company 
I' his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, who has been 
received with erery mark of loyally and esteem dne to 
bis illustrious family, and we have only to regret, that 
we had not a more enlarged opportunity of paying him 
every atleutiou so eminently due to his own personal 
complaceooy and dignified deportment amongst us. 
His Royal Highness arrived on Salurdny evening, a little 
after five o'clock, in a Inndaulette and a pair of horses, 
followed by his own private carriage aud four, with his 
alluudants. 

In this unostentatious style, unattended by any escort, 
the Prince drove to the house of Hnl>ert Chaloner, F..'''). 
where he was received and entertained in the most 
hospitable manner. 

On Sunday morning his Royal Highness attended 
Divine .Service at the Cathedral, where the assemblnge 
of persons of all dairies, to witness his presence, wax 
more nunierouH tlian we have almost ever eipcrieuced i 



upoD any former occasion. Upon entering the Cathe- 
dral, Dr. Camidge commenced playing the "Hallelujah" 
chorus of Handel, which continued until his Koyal 
Highness had taken his seat. The solemnity of the 
service, and the great attention paid by his Royal High- 
ness, added to the most respectful silence of so large a 
congregation, had a very powerful effect upon the 
auditory. When the service was concluded, his Royal 
Highness (who had occupied the Judges' seal) withdrew 
through the grand entrance under the organ, and pro- 
ceeded down the middle aisle to the great western door, 
bowing most courteously to the multitudes who had 
lined the side aisles to get a view of his person 

In the visit paid by his Royal Highness to the Friend's 
Retr«al, on Sunday afternoon, we learn that he spent 
upwards of two hours there, and took great interest iii 
inspecting every part of that excellent establishment, 
which appeared to give him the highest satisfaction. 

An invilalinn had been forwarded to his Royal High- 
ness to Cantley, to honor the Corporation with his 
company at a public dinner at the Mansion-house, 
whieli was fixed for Monday evening at seven o'clock. 

MONDAY. — This day, between twelve and one 
o'clock, (having previously signified bis pleasure on the 
Bubjecl) Iiis Royal Highness was waited upon by the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, accompanied by the 
Recorder, Aldermen, Sheriffs, Gentlemen of the Twenty 
Four, the Common Council, iSte. in full co^itume, who 
went in procession from the Guildh.'ill to the house of 
Mr. Chaloner; but there being no room in the house 
large enough to contain all the oomp.iiiy iissembted, his 
Royal Highness was pleased to express liis wish to receive 
it in tile front of the house, and bis Royal Highne^ 
stood near a small stimmer-honse After a lew words 
of introduction by the Lord Mayor, the Recorder read 
the fullowing address : — 

" To his Jioyal Ilif/kneas Augustus Frederick, 
2>i'KB of SUSSEX. 

■' Mav it please yocr Roy.1L HioasEss, 

" The Lord Mayor and Commonalty of the ancient 
City of York, in their own names, and in the names of 
till (he inhabitanis thereof, humbly offer your Royul 
Highness their warmest thanks for condescending lo 
honor them with your presence and countenance. 

" Your Royal Highuess's public and private virtues 
have lone been objects of their observation and approbn- 
lion ; and their estimation of those virtues is not likely 
to be lessened by a more intimate acquaintance with 
your Royal Highness 's well-known affability aud good 
nature. 

" The principles that first placed Ibe present illustrious 
family (of which your Royal Highness is an amiable and 
excellent member) upon the Throne of these Realms, 
111 the same time established a constitution founded on 
■ lie basis of Liberty and Law; which has nourished .i 
manly spirit and proud national dinracter amongst us. 
and lias sprend the British name aud fame, by sea and 
land, lo the uttermost ends of the cnrlh. 

" Heflpclions from these sources, cannot fail lo excite 
in your Royal Uighueas'sgeDerous breast, wtlieydu in 
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the hearts of all his Majesty's loyal subjects, the warmest 
feelinsrs of dignified pride and genuine patriotism. 

*' Your Royal Highness is humbly requested to accept 
the Freedom of this ancient City, and to honor it by 
permitting your Royal Name to be enrolled amongst 
its Freemen. 

Given under our Common Seal, (his 2()th Day of 

JUffUSiy I8SS." 

The Recorder having read tbe address, he presented 
the same, and then spoke as follows: — 

^* Allow me to add, that it gives me real and unafTected 
pleasure, in thus being favored with an opportunity of 
testifying, as an individual, my profound respect and 
veneration for your Royal Highness's general deport- 
ment and character, and especially for your patriotic 
and dignified system of public conduct ; and likewise 
of having the honor to present to your Royal Highness 
this address of the Lord Mayor and Commonalty of the 
City of York." 

The Duke seemed liighly gratified, and immediately 
replied : — 

^ My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen of the Commonalty 
of the ancient City of York, I return you my best thanks 
for tbe kind manner In which I have been received by 
you and the inhabitants of this city on my arrival here, 
as well as for your very flattering compliment on the 
occasion. 

*' It is with pleasure. Gentlemen, that I accept of the 
Freedom of your ancient City ; and I shall always be 
proud to know that my name is enrolled amongst its 
Freemen ; being assured by you, that I am indebted for 
this distinction to your approval of those principles 
which I have hitherto adopted, and ever shall observe 
for the regulation of my public conduct; having always 
been taught to believe, that the more attentively and 
zealously the liberty of the subject is watched and pre- 
served, the greater is the security of *the Throne.; and, 
surely, no one can have a greater interest in supporting 
the Constitution, than a member of the Royal Family, 
however humble he may be, who derives from -it all the 
blessings he enjoys, and which he is equally anxious, 
therefore, to secure to his fellow subjects." 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor then presented to 
his Royal Highness the Freedom of the City, with the 
gold box, dec. His Lordship, in presenting them, said, 
*^ May it please your Royal Highness to accept the 
Freedom of the City, with this box ; and it is my anxious 
wish, that you may long live to contlmie amongst the 
independent Freemen of this happy country." 

Tbe Duke received them, and bowed, evidently with 
high satisfaction and pleasure. The ceremony thus 
closed, and as the Corporate Body passed by his Royal 
Highness, he bowed to each individual with the greatest 
condescension and affability. 

After the presentation of the address, dec. the Cor- 
poration, whilst at Mr. Chaloner's, partook of a sump- 
tuous collation, prepared for the occasion, by that liberal 
Representative of the City. 



Dinner at the Mansion-House. 
According to the determination of the Corporate 



Body, a most sumptuous dinner was provided on 
Monday evening, for his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, for the Corporation, and for such other gen- 
tlemen as the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor might 
think proper \o invite. 

The members of the corporation assembled at Xh» 
Mansion-house in their official gowns, Ac. soon after 
six, to be ready to receive his Royal Highness. At 
half.past six his Royal Highness proceeded in an open 
carriage from Mr. Chaloner's, through an imaieniie 
concourse of spectators, who had collected in the 
streets, and at the windows of all the houses in the line 
to the Mansion-house. His Royal Highness had hie 
hat off and bowed to the multitude in the most com- 
plaisant manner, who were highly gratified by hie 

attention. 

It was remarked, with peculiar satisfaction, that upon 
this occasion loyalty and patriotism superseded every 
consideration of difference in political sentiments m 
the respectable inhabitants of this ancient and honor- 

able city, , 

The company assembled in the large room on tlie 
ground floor, and the Duke joined them, andconverse.1 
very affably with those around him till about a quarter 
past seven, when the dinner was announced, and the 
Corporation, preceded by his Royul Highness, tlie Lord 
Mayor, &c. repaired into the «tate room. 

There were two large tables down the room, with one 
at the head, to join them. The Lord Mayor presided, 
and on his right sat the Duko of Sussex and Mr. Chalo- 
ner, and on his left sat the recorder, and the HonoraWe 

Thomas Dondas. 

In the course of the dinner his Royal Highnees very 
condescendingly took wine with tbe several members 
of the Corporate Body. The room was so much crowd- 
ed, that several gentlemen found it requisite to dine 
below; for although the notice was so short that many 
of the leading gentlemen in the county was thereby 
prevented from attending, yet there were about 150 
persons present. 

Tbe dinner, which consisted of a profusion of every 
delicacv, including wines of all descriptions, was over 
about fiine o'oJock. A most excellent dessert succeed- 
ed ; and, considering the shortness of the notice, it is 
really surprising that tfte Lord Mayor could have 
arranged so superior a repast. 

The health of our most gracious Sovereign was drank 
from the gold cup, previous to the second course, with 
the usual dignified ceremony— three gentlemen stand- 
ing, two on one side of the table and one on the otliei^ 
and the toast was passed in this manner throughout 
the whole company; the band playing "God save tbe 

King.'' , , 

Aifter a number of toasts had been proposed and 

drank, the Duke of Sussex rose and said, 

My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen,— It affords me the 
highest satisfaction to have another opportunity of 
expressing to the Corporation, and the other inliabi- 
tants of this ancient city, the grateful sensations which 
animate my bosom for tbe very handsome treatment 
which I have received since my arrival in York, 
(applause.) Gentlemen, it is, in my opinion, the 
imperative duty of a Prince occasionally to search alUr 
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truth, in the assemblages of the people; and it is my 
pride, a!4 w«U ae a great satisfactiun, to mix wilh my 
lellow Piibje<;l8 on all occuions — for, by seeing wilL 
mine own eyes, and nut stuffing oiy ears, I am enabled 
to Dotire things in a very dilferent light to (hat In 
which they ai« otherwise generally represented, (loud 
and repeated cheers.) Gentlemen, in acting thus, 
I renounce every feeling but that of a sinceie wish to 
be enabled so to coiidoct myself, at all times, and on all 
occasions, as lo promote the welfare of my country, lo 
my own satisfaction, and in strict unison with the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, (applause.) I have always 
highly respected the pecnliar privileges of the various 
orders of society ; and, I am euro, that by a jealous and 
correct admission of the privileges of each, the lowest 
will properly respect the highest, and the highest will 
look with ilie most generous feeling of friendship and 
benevolence to the lowest, (clieers.) Gentlemen, 
having been absent from this country eighteen years, 
1 have had an oppoitunity of noticing, with minute 
attention, the various revolutions which have lajceti 
place in that time, and I have always seen that tlie 
revolt of the people arose from a dereliction of tlie 
principles of rectitude in ihe government, (loud and 
long continued cheers.) Gentlemen, 1 am maul 
lecidedly of the opinion that, in a litud of liberty like 
ibis, every man should be allowed the full exercise of 
Us rational powers, and never be restricted from lh« 
llonest expression of upright and liberal seulimenls, 
(loud cheers.) Such, Gentlemen, are the principles 
prhich 1 tiave been taught ; and I have learnt them not 
~i this country alone — I have compared one constitn- 
4iou with another, in distant lauds, and I should feel 
forry if I should ever have lo leave the country where 
ihf British constitution was formed, and where it ought 
to be protected, (cheers.) It is to this constitution that 
my family are indebted for the honor of reigning 
mongst you— it is on the principles of this constitution 
lAl their happiness and safety de|)end ; and 1 hope that 
the moment I forget to cherish the best interests of that 
lonntry which gave me birth, I hope that raomeni will 
dose my public life, and also my earthly career, 

S thunders of applause.) Gentlemen, as to my visit to 
fork, 1 shall only add, that 1 have heard much of the 
loyalty and intelligence of its citizens; but, having 
; amongst yon, I am more than ever con* 
l^iDced, ihatthohe who have honesty enough to speak as 
"ley think, are the most deserving of, and tiie most 
ikely to enjoy llie high privileges of civil and religious 
liberty, (loud cheers.) It is only by thus enleriug into 
ociefy, and lending a willing ear to argument, thai we 
!an possibly learu the truth, (ctteers.) Gentlemen, 
[ again return you my t'mnks, and conohide by 

Kropnsiug the health of the Kight Honorable the Lord 
layor. 

The Duke now sat down amidst applduse the must 
.HDbounded. 

His Royal Highness afterwards again khortly ad- 
ilressed the Meeting, and proposed the fulluwing most 
ixpellelit andtMtnstilutionsI toast: — 

"The respectability of the crown — the durability of 
tte oonslitulion — and Ihe prosperity of the people " 
I Thi» tomt wm received with loud acolamaliou, and 



was drank wilh repofiled cheers, [i was then abonl a 
quarter past eleven, and the Duke t^lired amidst the 
lond cheering of the company. 

On Tuesday, abont two o'clock in the afternoon, bis 
Royal Bighness left York, having, by bis affability and 
consistency, during hisshortslay, greatly increased the 
number of his personal friends, and of his wiirm pidili- 
cal admirers. He iuleoili'd to pursue the iollowing 
route, as nearly as unforeseen circumslunces w-ogld 
allow: — Tuesday night be would arrive at Cattcrick- 
Rridge — on Wednesday, at Lanibton-Huli — Mondjiy, 
Sept. 2, at Sir Matthew White Ridley's— Wednesday, 
Sept. 4, at Earl Grey's, Howick — Monday, Sept. 9, at 
Rahy Castle, the princely seat of the Knvl of Dafling- 
ton— on the 15th at Caniley, the seat of M, A. Taylor. 
E.sq — on the 18th, at Newstead Abbey— and on the 
S4th at Holkham, the residence of T. \V. Coke, Esq, 



^y System. 
To the Edilor of Uie Leeda Ulercitry. 

Aberdeen, May 15tb, lS2fl. 

Sir,— The shameful levity an* insolent lone of 
defiance with which the Ministerial Memliers of the 
House of Commons treated Ihe motion of Alderman 
Wood on the subject of Edwards th^spy, are such an 
outrage against moral feeling and d^-euey of manners 
as never before was exhibited in that nsgi^iiibly. 

The conduct of Alderman Wood is above all praise. 
His open, manly, and iutrcpid endeavours lo elicit liulh. 
his high sense of moral obligation, bis holiest rnprobatiou 
of the baseness of that man whom Minii^tera allviiipl to 
screen, entitle him to the gratitude of his country. 
Ministers are little acquanted with the high spirit of the 
people of England, if they imagine, that the paltry sneers 
of Mr. Canning, or the pleadings of a Crown Lawyer 
in the House of Commons, can stifle that feeling of hone.st 
indignation which the crimes of such a miscreant as 
Edwards excite. That Thistlewood and his associates 
were profligate and unprincipled men, no one who has 
read their own declariilions will deny. But that they 
ever would have oonibincd and conspired to assossinnte 
Ministers, unless they had been instigated by Edwards, 
and furnished with money and with arms, few will now 
believe. Ministers were never even suspected lo have 
known of this instigation, till now that they nllcmpt to 
screen the person accused of sgich dcliberulo t>aseiiess. 
IfEdwards was simply an informer and not an instigator, 
why refuse lo Inquire into the part he truly acted. Such 
an inquiry woqld eslablish a distinction between the 
evidence of an accomplice which the law allows, and Ihi? 
evidence of one who acts upon a plan of cool and 
deliberate instigation. It appears from the depositions 
brought forward by Aldennnn Wood, that EdwanU 
suu)cht out Ihe most nenly and desperate and irreligious 
men he could find : \iv wroUishl Upon their wretchedness 
and desperali'»n,«nd furnished them with arm*, money, 
and opportunity, for the oommisston of thnt iiMussinatiou 
wtiich hecoHirii'ed. Contrail the feelings of the populaoc 
of London ou lim deii^cttdn of the conspirator* and on 
the day of their execuliuu ; they rejoicfd inUiedcteclioa 
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and prevention of so wicked a project ; they cheered 
the Bow-street Officers when they drag^d the con- 
ispirator Thistlewood from his place of concealment; 
they were sati.^fied with the verdict of the Jury against 
men who had dared to jastify the crime of assassination. 
This feeling of condemnation, however, was changed into 
one ofcompassion,when]tappeared that these poorwretch 
es had been the victims of seduction. If Ministers wish 
that the country at large should sympathize in the justice 
of that law by which the t^onspirutors suffered they should 
not attempt to screen the man who is accused of having 
prompted them. If in employing Edwards as a .spy, 
Government meant onlythatheshould watch the motions 
of the conspirators with a view to give such information 
asshould defeattheexecution of the intended assassination 
then the moment he went beyond this, he was guilty of 
treachery even to Ministers. However the members of 
his Majesty's Government may repose in the security of 
the power, they may rest assured, that this is the im- 
pression which the whole complexion of the case must 
necessarily make, and has made, upon the mind of the 
disinterested part of the public. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, yours respectfully, X. T. 



Benevolence* 

All our conduct towards men, should be influenced 
'by this important precept, do unto others, as you would 
that others should do unto you. Feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, comforting the afllicted, yield more 
real pleasure than we receive from those actions which 
respect only ourselves. Benevolence may, in this view, 
i>e termed the most refined self-love. 



Poetry. 



DEATH. 

Tes! ruthless Monarch! soon or late, 
All, all must yield to thy stern power — 

Though lurking in the womb of fate, 
As yet unknown that solemn hour. 

I scornM thee when the smiling Spring 
Blush'd on these cheeks with rosy hue — 

And, then, I thought thou couldst not bring 
My sentence with ihe Summer's dew. 

But in the Autumn of my life, 

Whilst trembling leaves around are fallings 
I know that we must live at strife. 

And daily now expect thy calling. 

The shelter'd leaf on yon tall tree 
May 'scape awhile the wintry blast.; 

.Mercy may hold her shield o'er me. 
But thee and I must meet at last. 



History and Death of Mrs. Ga/rrick. 

This lady closed her life on Wednesday night se-nnight, 
at twelve o'clock, at her house on the Adelphi terrace, 
StMud, in the 99th year of her age, having iurvivedher 



husband, the inimitable David Garrick, 48 years and 
nine months, he having died on the 26th January, 1779. 
Mrs. G. was married In July, 1749. Her maiden 
name was Violetti, and she was a native of Vienna, but 
chose, as Murphy Sjays, "To grace herself with an 
Italian name." From the same authority we learn, that 
"she was an elegant figure, and as a dancer greatly 
admired for the uncommon elegance which she dis- 
played in all her movements " In early life 8he 
unquestionably possessed great personal attractions, aji 
the portraits of her at Hampton bear witness. 

" Signora Violetti," says Murphy, "was patronized 
by Lord and Lady Burlington, who, it was understood, 
gave her a fortune of six thousand pounds.**' Thi*, at 
least, seems to attach some degree of credit, If it does 
not confirm the account of this Lady, which is detailed 
at great length in Lee Lewises Memoirn^ vol. il. page 
66, which might otherwise be regarded as n fiction. 
The following are a few of the particulars of this roman« 
tic narrative, and as they seem to have lieen unknown 
to, or escaped the notice of, the various biographers of 
the great actor, and ate in themselves not uninteresting, 
we give them as follow: — 

" It Is rather singular that Mr. Garrick's numerous 
biographers should have entirely omitted not the least 
of the interesting particulars of his marriage with Sig- 
nora Violetti, particularly as they have thought proper 
to trouble the world with the most circumstantial and 
minute account of his foibles, peculiarities and eccen- 
tricities. 

"The late Earl of Corlt and Bnrlington, that dis- 
tinguished patron of the fine arts, had, during his tonr 
through Italy, an amour with a young lady of family in 
the city of Florence. Their intimacy produced, at a 
naturally expected period, a sweet pledge of their 
endearments. His Lordship was unfortunately called 
home befort he could have the pleasure of beholding the 
dear offspring of his tender attachment; and the mother 
although she was abandoned by her relatives for the 
disgrace she had brought upon her family, sought in her 
Infant the only comfort she could find for the absence 
of its father. Family considerations obliged bim, afier 
his return from Italy, to form a matrimonial connexton 
with a native of his own country. But this union of 
family prudence and accommodaiion could not oblite- 
rate the fond remembrance of his former love, nor the 
aifection which he felt as a parent. In a word be de- 
serted neither the Italian lady nor his child ; be sent 
ample remittances to her, and actually corresponded 
with her by letters and several trusty messenger.-*, whom 
he employed for the purpose of hearing faithfully the 
state of the mother and her infant, who he had every 
reason to believe was his own. The lovely girl received 
from her well-bred mother a virtuous and an accom- 
plished education. She was the delight of her parents: 
and the great advances she made ki every branch of 
politeness and elegance, rendered her capable of adorn- 
ing the most exalted spheres of life. Unfortunately, 
before she arrived nt womanhood, j»he lost her mother, 
whom she had the affliction to see gradually falling the 
victim of a cause too latent for her to discover ; and as 
her mother never ga%e her the least personal knowledge 
of her Teal father, she thus found herself, at a very^rlj 



pprind of life, in (lie situatiin of nn orplmn, wilhiitit a 
jinrent to p:nidc, protecl, or clierish tlint period of 
fenmlelife, when nil aroiiiitl ii^dati;rcr and dcUiHion, She 
had, however, (he sali^faclion of learning from her 
mother that her father was «f a fnmiiy both hwnorabte 
and noble. W» Lordshi)) hiiviiie early jotellii^enae of 
the deittb of the nininble n'onviD, immediately formed a 
plao farponijilelin^ Iheednctilioii of his daughter, nbtch 
ihe m«ther had, with h'la liberfll and powerful aaststHnoe, 
cori-iiilernbly advanced towards a »>lale of singolar per- 
fcction. To eifeot Ihls de^iirable purpose, he wrote to a 
person at Florence, in whom he had great confidence, 
(o take charge of the young crealnre. This person 
proved so iitifailbful. as tu appropriate -to himself the 
greater part nf the allowance that shun 1 4 have supported 
iind educated the absent danET.'iler with every cpleiidnr 
and ftceommodalion becoming her descent. She was 
ev"(i thankful (o him for an engagement he obtaineil for 
Ifr ns n dancer in Ihe Opera House of the Great Dnke ; 
so mnch was she deceived by the pretences and repre- 
senlations of this perfidious monxler, (hat she even 
received the most 1 rifling allowance as Ihe gratuity <if 
bis own benelicence! Her appointment as a dancer soon 
reaching the ears of her Noble Father and protector, 
made bitn resolve that she should no longer continue 
at stich a distance from bis eare and observance. Being 
arrived at the most precarious time of 4ife, and her situa- 
4iuri being, in every respect, truly hazardous, stilt more 
determined him to dispatch a messenger for her, who 
cntfH^ed her tn come to England at a much greater 
wlary than she could ever pos.<ibiy expect to have in 
'lliily. The offor was irresistible, and either a presenli- 
tiifot of what followed, or a desire to visit other climes, 
induced her to lake the earliest. opportunity of coming 
to Knglund- 

"The period of the arrival ofrbe Signora Vjoletli was 
Koun after Mr. Garrick (with whom she was engaged) 
^■ommenved manager of Dmry-lane Theatre. The 
eriicps that attended her first appearance charmed and 
firepnssessed every spectator in her favor. ' She won 
fhe hearts of all the swaine, and riip-alled all the fair.' 
Modeiity, like her native handmaid, waited on nil ber 
Rteps; and Dame Fortune, however croel to others, 
luvinhed upon her the most desirable of her bounties. 
I " My renders must almost anticip.tte my informing 
them, that the Noble Lord, her fathev, although under 
teoverl, was not (he less zealous or iriuctive in establish- 
ing her reputation. He likewise embraced every 
opportunity of conversing wi(h hJs fair (^spring in her 
4iinK:uage, in which be found ber posse.ss all the perfection 
his most anxious wishes could have formed. Hut these 
frequent and pleasing conversations to bo(h were no[ 
-yet nufliciently satisfactory to the parent, who was 
■naturally impatient to have the mutual enjoyment that 
i»ri(ies from filial and parental intercourse, uncontrolled 
'by disguise, and unfettered by mystery. Nothing could 
possibly ease the solicitude of the anxions parent, but 
'providing her an asylum under his own roof. To ac- 
icompllsh this desirable object required Die greatest 
-delicacy and dieeretion. tits Lordship being blessed 
.with a daughter* some years yoanger thao Signora 

' Sht inu >tt«nranli raarried to the Most Nuble MarquU of Hartmgton ; 
olio, on the demise of his &tlirr,G>iiie to tbe title Bodettste of tlie Duk«of 
;Dt:vo(uhiii:. 



Vtoleltr, tbi" circnmst.ince snirgpsted to him the iilca of 
having bis t'l.i.cxolic I ho liitnressof her unknown sitiler, 
Signora winning incessantly on his iilTpclitiTi-i, int-rcised 
hiM Impatience lu ell'ect bfs pnrpnse of hsvina her in bis 
family. As liisdaiighler by his ladv frequently acwnwpii- 
nied him to the Theatre, ho availed himst-lf of this cir- 
cumstance to erente an esteem in her for her unknown 
rt^liitioo llie adiHired dancer. Pariicuiiirly specifyin.; 
her graces and exoellences, hesooncinijied hi.^ hmi'irablo 
daughter to feel warmly :a tho interest of Signora. 
Finding that be bud thus farsnccooded in his wisbes, U.^ 
astced her one night, as thoy were sitting in the slair-i 
box, if she would approve of Signora Violetllas com- 
paniou and Intorcss in the Italian longue, in whi«li 1>a 
infnnned her that she was most eminently perfect, and 
that her other accomplishments wera equally exceilenl. 
He was happy to find his ardent wishes almost an (ioi pitted, 
by Ihe ready and pleased compliance of the young iiidy. 
Signora was, therefore, conveyed the same niffht, in hi* 
Lordship's carriage, to the town mansion in Piccaililly. 
" This fair and amiable stranger al borne found her 
accunimodalions in that abode of hospitality in every 
respect equal, and even surpassing, the most sanguine 
wishes of her heart; and she felt herself for Ihe fi'st limo 
in a state of happiness, in which nature had more cnrt- 
cern than reason at present could explaio. But as Iho 
tenor of human comfort was not meant to consist in a 
continuity of satisfaction, hor's was soon interrupted by 
him who wounds every breast, either to fill it often willi 
the balm of enjoyment, or the hitterneas of afHiolioii. 
Love sat heavy on her breast, and pallid on her chee|t. 
Her eiiarms withered, and her health decayed; unlit 
nature, exhausted, obliged her to recline on the conch 
of sickness. Here, to the great alarm and concern ■ f 
her nnJtnoivn relations, she languished a oonsiderii!>lo 
time. Her amiable pupil was uncommonly concerned ; 
perliajw the ties of nature latently increased the allliclion ; 
the ablest physicians were ohiained for her relipf; but 
notwiliistandiiig idl the care, ability, and limdernoss, 
(hat were employed for her recovery, the violence of 
ber indispositiiMi frustrated every endeavour. Hei iiwu 
deltcacv-would not permit her to divulge the secrej 
cause of tier malady. Allhoogh it threatened her, witji 
almiisf an instantaneous dissoiulion, yet the hopes of u 
cure conld not induce ber to acknowledge herself tl;o 
victim of affection His Lordship lelt Ihe billerest pangs 
ofa loving parent, distressed by the visible decline of an 
amiable daughter. He saw with extreme distress the 
tender plant that ho was wilb so much care and anxiety 
fostering, wither beneaUi Ibe cold band of an invisible 
disease. His Lady was likewise greatly affected, and 
«ympBthizert with her noble ijartner, for Iho loss they 
were likely to wustain. Her Ladyship, however, nut 
-despairing for a remedy being found, look the nio*t 
prudential and etfeclual method, by delicately searcbinir 
, (he tender heart of the afflicted lair one. Dr. Mend, the 
I Enculapius of his day, pronouncing her disorder beyond 
" hifi power.oreveu that of medicine, to remove, promptctl 
the good Lady to divine the cause. She wa.s conviiict-d 
that /ope alone mas the disturber of her mind, and the 
destroyer of her frame. Assured of this, her Ladyship 
made her ifnir guest a visit, resolvhig, if possible. (»• 
discover the Jatent cause of her indispCEillcj. For (hi 
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purpose she, wilb great address, osked her where she 
feft the most paio ? and id what mauiier particnlarly she 
was affected? Not receiving: to Ihose questions, nud 
some others of a similar nature, the most explicit 
answers, her first sui-pielonswere^ill stronger confirmed. 
With alt the lender delicacy, therel'oie, which di»- 
tingiuisiied her amiable charHCter, siie seizpd her hand 
with beoign sympathy, ntid declared she was mo*t ex- 
tremely happy to have discovered (hat the cause of her 
nmlaily was not incurable, ' The cause is love,' said she, 
'ai>d for which 1 Ihfnk a certain cure may be found.' 
The change she perceived this observation made in her 
fair pat ieol, confirmed its projiriefy. She then entreated 
the indisposed ilanisel to ortn to her, who wan the object 
of her aiTectlun ; sod promistd, npon her honor, not to 
betray her coiifidenee. She further preraiied, by assur- 
ing lier that she would, were it possible, obtain for her 
Ihe object of her langruiahinp desires. ' I have so great 
au opiuion of your discretion, my dear Signora,' con- 
tinued the worthy Lady, 'that you could not possibly 
fix your affections on an improper object, that 1 am (he 
more impatient to know who he is, that I may the sooner 
find the means of restoring yon (o yoiirwouled charms, 
health, and liappfness. My Lnrdi^ deeply afflicied in 
consequence of your indisposiiinit. He is, indeed, mnob 
more distressed Ihau ! vuuld have tbon^ht he conid, 
with all his tenderness of nature, have been for auy 
stranger to his blood, even asamlnbleas you are, my 
dear Signora.' 

"'0, my dear Madam!" said the mucb-lo-be-pilled 
young Lady, ' spare, spare me ! I dare not confess my 
weakness, even to you — all gracious as you have been 
to your orphan ciiarge. And I cannot express the 
rernor.*e I feel at my being obliged to behnve with 
Ingratitude lo your dear Lord, by concealing from him 
as well as from you, two such generous benefactors, 
what preys upon my existence, and must finally bear me 
to my grave.' 

" ' My dear Signora,' replied the Lady, "tis now in 
your power to acquit yourself of all conceived obligation 
to bolh liiin and me, by so far convincing us we deserve 
vour confidencw as lo trust us with the important secret, 
\Ve would wish to have this assurance of your reposing 
in our eealous efforts being exerted in your welfare. 
It is no idle enriosity that urges my entreaty, but an 
Indescribable Inierest 1 feel in your favor. Should there 
be found, upon inquiry, any insuperable bar loan honor- 
aMe union, that can alone restore you to your former 
peueeof mind,lhe secret shiill ever remain undiscovered 
to the impertinence of inquiry, or the censure of 
Uiniignily.' 

" Thi' above candid, aineere, and Interesting declara- 
tidu of the good Lady was too prevailing. It won at 
once the confidence and heartfelt gratilude of the 
afflicfed tair one. .She confessed ' that .Mr. Gurriek was 
Ilie object of her esteem : bnl that tie was as yet entirely 
Ignorant of being Ihe canw of what she had so severely 
fell from her lender attachment. 

" The amiable Lady, wiih the greatest concern, heard 
thiseionfession.andloldherwiihsymptomsof ftpprehen- 
pton, that she feared the possibility of her desires ever 
being gratified by Ibc attaloment of Iheir object; that 




Mr. Garriok wasa young fellow universally caresaetfl^, 
families of the first distinction, and who had b«eo 
already suspected of aspiring to rank and fortun« 
in a matrimonial alliance. She represented likewise to 
her languishing patient many olher difficulties; but 
finding they had visibly affected Ihe lender state of Ifa« 
now all-desponding fair, »he assured her thai no ine«M 
should be left untried. She begged ihut neillier langoor 
uur hopeless grief should be sufferi'd lo prey any long«r 
on lier now almost exhausted frame. 'Confide,' said 
she, ' in my Lord's good oflices, and be assured of our 
best efforts being exerted to obtain you consolation aod 
relief.' 

" HisLordship was rejoiced that his lady had obtained 
the secret cause of bis beloved (although unavowed) 
daughter's indisposition ; in proportion toilscoucealmsDt 
having caused him the greatest unoasine** iu discovery 
afforded him pleasnre. Being pos.-^ssed of the truth, li^ 
hopes of hit* child's recovery liegaii to revive. Kuowii)^ 
(iarrick's love for money wu^jflie ray of hisexpeclatJon, 
and the guide of his measures, Mr. Garrick wa» instaatly 
sent for to his hoiif*. He bad na sooner arrived, and 
inquifd after Ihe liealili of Signora, thau his Lordship 
opened the oeL'Ociatiim of Hymen, by informing hhn 
with A smite, ■ that the lady's indisposition watt not to be 
removed by any olher than one Doootr Garrick, an 
rnttmate aoqualntuDceof hi.s.' 
" ' Pray, my dear Lord,' said the astonished manager, 
' explain voursclf.' 

" 'Wei I,' Sir,' answered bia Lordship, 'should you find, 
upon the strident inquiry, thai Signora Violetli is a lady 
of family and fortune, and poswssed of every virloa 
indispensable lo Ihe honor of the female character, do 
you think you could satisfactorily receive her from my 

! hands, with a portion of ten* thousand pouoda .' Aod 
here let me inform you Ihat she is my daughter.' 

" The enraplnred Garrick gave his Lordship ten 
thousand thanks for the unmerited honor and fortnoe lo 
which he so unexpeclediy, but generously invited 
tiim. Heal tliesame time ilculared, with all due deoorum, 
' that the lady was, from llie first momcntof his acqualo- 
lance with her, lur from l>ciog indifferent to either bis 
views or hti wishes; and ibal he had ever fell more than 
a common inierest in her favor.' 

"'You add to my satisfaction, and relieve the parental 
apprehensions I lelt for the recovery of my daughter,' 

' replied his Lnrdship ; ' unlil tlie cause of her complaint 
was discovered, the fear of losing my child was my 
constant affliction. And now, Docior, il yoH pleaae, I 
will conduct you to your palienl. My Lady, wUI, t 
know, accompany us.' 

" When Mr. Garriok entered the cliamber he flew to 
the bed-side of his enamoured fair, and acted bis pan 
with 88 much grace, and perlwps more nature, than he 
had ever performed it on lh« stage. His Lordsbip Uhb 
pleasantly informed her, that her Hoi tor bad beeil t» 
dunger of Ihe same disorder, and from Hie sanw p i— 
— an obstinate unnecessary nilence. From UilsannletaHi 
Imur the God of health re-bloomed her cheek, ami 
reillnminated her eye. And the Kiiglisli Rosclw***- 
tinued unremitting iu lits allendaoce on the yoattg Laily, 
* Mr. M urpliy ncotiMU ibe enin to l»vc Laan lii ilwitud poumit. 
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wbuse cure was s]>eedily effecled, (o ttt« g:reat joy oTtbe 
Ooble family. 

" Tlie nuptial* bi-ing oelebratpii, Mr. Edward Moore, 
the iDg;«niou(tpoel,in<>oril>ednvery pretty copy of vetffe 
to Mrs. Garrick. wiiprein be dei^cribes Fortune in search 
of a favourite daughter. After many a weary «tep, she 
stopped her giddy wheel at BurlJngton>gate, where she 
found the object of her inquiry, aud lavished on her the 
choicest of her favoiirii." 



" She never told her love, but let concealmenl like a 
worm i'lh' bud, feed uu her damask cheek. She pined 
io thought, and aat like patience on a mouuinent 
•miling at grief." 



By the death of Mrs. Garrick the library of the British 
Museum will be further enriched by the additJou of her 
fau^baud's valuable collection of old Eng:IJ«b plays; 
besides which, the celebrated statute of Shakespeare, by 
Roubilliac (of which the one over the fire-place in Ihe 
rotunda of Drury-lane Theatre is a cast) will grace llie 
ball of that national establishment. The chair, tno, 
made from Shakespeare's uiu!berry tree, will also, it Is 
supposed, be there deposited. It is richly carved, and 
vrould, if put up to auction, fetch an enormous price ; 
pM would, dimb(te)<s, many other articles of vertu, as 
faaviuf^ once belonged to the " best living commentator" 
on the works of the Bard of Avon. Amongst these 
must not be forgollen four originals by Hogarth of the 
" Election." The fate of these species of saleable pro- 
perty, which were bequeathed to Mrs. Garrick during 
ber life, will shortly be decided by the hammer. 
The children of Mrs. Garrick, of the Hay-murket 
Tbeatie, will also, it is said, come in fur cousiderable 
legacies, In consequence of the decease. 



POETBT. 

SONNET, 

On being asked, " How do you like this Country* 

and the Ladies of Haiffaje ? " 



BRIGHT blooms the Spring amid your vales. 

And richest verdure decks your liills ; 
While sweetest scent« perfume the gales, 

And music flows in purling rills. 
And still more bright, and still more fair. 

Your female Beauties pass along ; 
Objects of many an ardent prayer. 

And themes of many a tuneful song! 
Yes, all the charms that Nnliire pours 

On blossom'd vale, and fruitful field. 
Fair Spring herself, and all her flowers. 

To these more splendid Beauties yield. 
Those that admire, can have one fear alone. 
That like their nativebills, they hide a heart of stone 1 
A STRANGER. 
^ Htltfw. Jnap nth, ISOI. 



She should, and she should not / 



For the HALIFAX JOURNAL. 

Mr. Editor, 

As you seem friendly to the interests of the Fair 
Sex, I shall be glad if you will record the following 
short particulars: — 

" A good wife should belike three things, which three 
slie should not be like:— Ist. She should be like a snail. 
always keep within her house ; but she should not be 
like a snail, to carry all she has upon her back. 2d, 
She sIiou1dbeHkeanecho,aadspcaic when she is spoken 
to; but she shoald not be like an echo, to have the last 
word. 3d'. She fhoiild be like a town clock, always 
keep time and regularity ; but she should not be like a 
town clock, to speak so loud tliat all the town may hear 

her. " r beg leave to add, that she >hould be like 

the Halifax Journal, full ofgood things ; l)ut she shoiilil 
not be like the Halifilif Journal, ahvtiys in public, willi 
her price in her face! 

SOLOMON SHOUT. 

Halifax, June 10, 1801. 



Eulogium on Woman. 

The following testimony to the universal benevolence 
of the female character, is borne by Mr. Ledyard, an 
accurate observer of human nature, and one of Ihe 
first Geographical Missionaries employed by the 
African Association : — 

" 1 have always remarked," says lie '• thai women of 
" all countries are civil aud oblii^irig, tender and 
" humane, that they ever Incline to l>c gay and eheerful, 
" timorous and modest; and that they do not hesitnle, 
" like men, to perform a generons action. Not haughty, 
" Dot arrogant, not supercilious, they are food of 
" courtesy, and fond of society, more liable io general to 
" err thau man, but in general also more virtuous and 
" performing more good actions than he. To a woman, 
" whettier civilized or savage, I never addressed 
" niyiwlf in the language of decency and friendship, 
" without receiving a decent and friendly answer. 
'■ With man it has often been otherwise! In wandering 
" over Ihe barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, 
" through honest Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude 
"and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the 
'i wide spread regions of the wandering Tartar — if 
" hungry, dry, cold, wel, or sick, the women have 
" ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; niid li> 
'* add to thix virtue, (int worthy Ihe appellation of 
" benevolence) Ihese actions hare been performed in so 
" free and kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank 
" the sweetest draught, imd if hungry, 1 ale (ho 
" coarsest morsel with a double relisih." 

•' 'ITie importance of woman in society has been 
universally felt and acknowledged ; her iufluence is 
potent; to her we are indebted for social comfort, and 
doRieetIc joy. Let her heart confine her wishes and 
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affections withia the circle of intellectual improvement, 
domestic duties, and domestic pleasures, and woman 
becomes what her Creator designed, " a help meet for 
man ;" the gentle friend of his youth, the kind instructor 
as well as tlie mother of his children ; his counsellor in 
difficulties ; the soother of his sorrow in affliction ; and, 
1 might almost add, the arbitress of his fate." 



Song on the Goodness of Women. 

1 The goodness of women, some men will dispute, 
But I will their arguments fairly confute, 
Undeniably prove that they do what they ought. 
And say what you will, they are seldom in fault, 

Derry down, ^c. 

S Tou sometimes object to their vdluble tongues. 
That they harrass your ears, and destroy their own 

lungs. 
Should they talk, pretty creatures, from morning 'till 

night. 
From £fteen.to fifty, they're all in the right, 

Derry down, &c» 

8 The poets strange tales tell of Orpheus you know, 
How he followed his wife to the regions below^; 
But it must be a falsehood, because one so fair, 
■ So loving and kind, was too good to be there, 

Derry down, &c. 

4 No more at these charmers, ye unthinking, rail. 
But o'er your barbarity let them prevail, 
.Perfection to Kings and the fair sex belong. 
For women, like Monarchs, can never do wrong, 

•Derry down, &c. 



ACROSTIC ON 
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Who became the Wife of Richard Milnes, wrote 
by Miss Ann^ Spencer , a very particular Friend of 
her Youth. 

Honest and open, with each heart to please, 
In every action, elegance antl ease ; 
Lively and smart, yet with discretion join 'd, 
Lavish was nature, *when she form'd her mind* 



.CECXUiU 

Peace to the spirits of my honored parents. Respect- 
ed be their remains, and immortalized their virtues! 
may time, while it moulders their frail relics to dust, 
(K)mmit to tradition tlie record of their gooduess ; and 
Oh I may their orphan descendant be influenced 
throQgii life, by the remembrance of their purity, and be 
solaced in death, that by her it was unsullied! But 
though thus Jargely indebted to fortune, to nature she 
iiad greater obligations; her form was elegant, her 



heart was liberal, her countenance announced the 
intelligence of her mind, her complexion varied witli 
every emotion of her soul, and her eyes, the heralds of 
her speech, now beamed with understanding, and DOir 
glistened with sensibility. 



Wrote in a Book on a Lady changing her Name. 

O ! Happy day which blotted out 

The name that in this book is wrote. 

The Virgin joys perhaps are greats 

But marriage makes the bliss complete : 

And that the change may happy be. 

Is the ardent wish of A. B. C. 

To the half of a man who wastes his estate. 

Add the third of a word which will end a debate. 

If rightly you place them, they really prove. 

The Surname of her that wrote the above. 



X)rigin cf a Lady being called a Toast. 

It happened at Bath, 1 n the reign of King Charles 1 1 . that 
on a public day, a celebrated beauty of those times was 
in the Cross-Bath, and one of the crowd of her admirers 
took a glass of the water in which the fair one stood, 
and drank her heahh to the company. There was in the 
place a. gay fellow, h&lf fuddled, who offered to jump in, 
and swore, though he liked not theiiqnor he would have 
the toast. He was opposed in this resolution; yet this 
whim gave foundation to the present honor which is 
done to the lady we mention iiVhen we drink, who has 
ever since been called a ToiVST. 



Breach of Promise of Marriage. 

JiANCASTER ASSIZES— Monday, Sept. 4. 

Nisi Prius Court — Mr. Justice Pari. 

Beattie versus. Pearson* — This was an action brought 
to recover compensation in damages for a breach of 
promise of marriage. The parties being persons of the 
highest respectability, an unusual degree of intereet was 
excited by this case ; — the Court was filled to overflow- 
ing ; and there was arrayed in the seats opposite the Jury, 
an assemblage of female beauty, congregated to witness 
theexemplary punishment which Lancashire Jnrieanever 
fail to inflict on faithless swains. Mr. Littledale opened 
the pleadings, and Mr. Scarlett stated the caae on the 
part of the Plaintiff. The Plaintiff in this cause, Mrs. 
Beattie, is the widow of a medical gentleman, who at the 
time of their marriage resided in Liverpool, but who after- 
wards went upon the Continent as a surgeon in the mrmy. 
She had been married at the early age of eighteen, and 
her husband died in the month of May, 1918, at Colbeek, 
in Scotland, where he had been settled some months, 
and was interred on the very day in which Mrs. Beattie, 
was to. have joined him, sheiiaving been residiaif smm 
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months with her mother at Mottram, in Cheshire — One 
child only was the issue of this marriage. It was 
admitted on all hands, that the connections of this Lady 
were of the highest respectability, and Mr. Scarlett 
described the Plaintiff as a Lady of great personal 
attractions, possessing every female accomplishment, 
with a well cultivated mind, an excellent judgment, and 
an amiable disposition ; and be very ingeniously produced 
as his witness a Lady of uncommon beauty and pleasing 
manners, who was said very much to resemble the 
Plaintiff, and which was probably not without its effect 
upon the damages awarded by the Jury* The defendant, 
Mr. Samuel Pearson, was stated to be a gentleman of 
great opulence, at the head of an extensive silk manu- 
factory at Macclesfield — he was a widower, and was 36 
years of age; had been twice married, and had a family 
of three or four children. This was the situation of the 
^lirties. In the month of April, 1819, Mr. Geo. Kent 
Pearson, married a Miss Lees, the niece of the plaintiff, 
on which occasion, Mrs. Beattie was invited to spend 
the honey month with the ^^w married couple, and her 
visit was extended to two months ; it was during the 
latter part of this period that the defendant began to 
visit Mrs. Beattie: his attention soon became marked, 
his visits frequent, and it was not long before he made 
her an offer of his hand, wliich was not declined. After 
this he introduced her as his intended wife, and he 
introduced himself to her relations as her future 
husband ; consulted her upon choice of furniture ; and 
finally fixed the day of his marriage, which was to take 
place on the Thursday after his return from London, to 
which place he was going to attend the East India sale of 
silks. He was accompanied by his cousin, Mr. George 
Pearson, and in the course of his journey he informed 
him that he was in a state of doubt, and did not know 
whether he should be married to Mrs. Beattie or not. 
His cousin remonstrated with him, and he admitted he 
was much to blame, and deserved to be handled ; and if 
an action was brought against him he expected he would 
have to pay £5000. but he said he had not treated Mrs. 
Beattie so ill, as he had done a young Lady in London, 
upon whi<>h occasion the license and ring were bought, 
the day fixed, and the party assembled. That instead 
of going by the mail, he sent a letter stating that he had 
altered his mind ; and the shock had made such an inroad 
upon her constitution, that he did not expect that she 
would survive it. The defendant returned from London, 
but lie never visited or wrote to-the plaintiff, or assigned 
any cause for his change of mind. The effect upon Mrs. 
Beattie was most calamitous, after suffering montlis of 
anguish, she became distracted, and was obliged to be 
placed in a lunatic asy'um at Manchester ; fortunately 
the efforts made to restore her reason were effectual, she 
was returned to her friends with her mental powers 
restored, but with an enfeebled and shattered constitution. 
8erjeant Cross made an ingenious speech in reply. In 
mitigation of damages, but he called no witnesses, and 
made no salisfactory apology for his client. After Mr. 
Justice Park had^remariced upon the evidence, and made 
acme observations .>as to the grounds upon which they 
were to estimate the damages, the Jury, after 4i short con- 
sultatioD, And without retiring, found a verdict for the 
Plaiotiir— Damages FOUR THOUSAND POUNDS! 



Margaret's Ghost. 

Twas at the fearful midnight hour, when all were fast 

asleep. 
In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, and stood at William^ 

feet; 
Her face was pale like April morn, clad in a wintry cloud. 
And clay-cold was her iilly hand, that held her sable 

shioud ; 
So shall the fairest face appear, when youth and years 

are flown, 
Such is the robe that kings must wear, when death has 

'reft their crown. 
Her bloom was like the springing flow'r, that sips the 

silver dew, 
The rose was budded on her cheek, just op'ning to the 

view; 
But love had like the canker-worm, consum'd her early 

prime. 
The rose grew pale and left her cheek, she dy'd before 

her time ; 
Awake she cry'd thy true love calls, come from her mid- 

night grave. 
Now let thy pity hear the maid, thy love refused to save. 
Bethink thee William of thy fault, thy pledge and broken 

oath, 
And give me back my maiden vow, and give me back 

my troth ; 

How could you say that face was fair.' and yet that face 
forsake, 

How could yon win that Virgin heart? yet leave that 
heart to break ; 

Why did you promise love to me ? and not that pro- 
mise keep. 

Why said you that my eyes were bright? yet left those 
eyes to weep. 

How could you swear my lip was sweet? and made the 

scarlet pale. 
And why did 1 young witless maid ? believe the flatt* 

ring tale ; 
But hark ! the cock hath warn'd me hence, a long and 

late adieu. 
Come see false man how low she lies, that dy*d for love 

of you. 
The lark sui^ out, the morning smil'd, and rais'd her 

giist'ning head ; 
Pale William quak'd in ev'ry limb, and raving left his 

bed. 
He ey'd him to the fatal place, where Margaret's body 

lay, 
And stretch'd him o'er the green grass turf, that wrapt 

her breathless clay ; 
And thrice he call'd on Margaret's name, and thrice he 

wept full sore, 
And laid his cheek on her cold grave, and word spoke 

never more. 



A Sovereign Remedy for a Bad Husband, 

1 know one who was a disorderly, tippling, dissipated 
man, who made bis kind and affectionate wife miserable. 
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She like an amiable and true Pbiloaopher, tried every 
meaus she could devise to reclaim him, but he continued 
his bad habits, till her patience was reduced to an atom. 
One night he came home and went to bed before her, 
and after laying alone some time, rang the bell, and 
desired her to come to bed ; she replied she had made 
a vow, that if he did not reform, she wonld never sleep 
with him again, and to confirm her resolution, did not go 
to bed to him that night. Next day he was in great sorrow 
and wept bitterly, and begged mosiit humbly of her to 
forgive him. And from that time he made her a solemn 
promise that he would adandon all his bad habits, and 
become one of the best husbands if he could obtain her 
pardon. She forgave him without delay, and from that 
time he fulfilled his vow, and became as good and as 
orderly a husband as ever woman enjoyed, and from a 
habit of disorder and idleness, bordering upon poverty, 
has become a complete sober, orderly man of business, 
and appears to be making a fortune, and they are become 
a very happy pair, 

I have known two bad husbands completely reformed. 



Tlie infallible way to happiness in the married State. 

That no gnitification or happiness in this life can be 
compared with the happy married state, and the misery 
of (he unhappy one is universally admitted by all who 
have experienced them. Then surely no earthly object 
will be listcued to with such zeal and anxiety, or pursued 
with such avidity and hope. And as I have always 
heard it admitted, that the greatest errors arise from the 
smallest causes ; I trust it will also be admitted, that 
discurii in the married state is a great error, and generally 
originates from the smallest causes, or such as may be 
easily avoided. 

Hefer to the sacred, agreeable, and beautiful marriage 
ceremony. Can there be so great a crime as breaking 
the marriage vow, which is, or ought to be made, on the 
most solemn and cool deliberation. Can there be so great a 
sin against Heaven, as violating the same.^ 

Ye parents taach your sons and daughters to become 
religious, in the study and practice of which, they will 
find the truest wisdom. Teach them to contemplate 
and adhere to the marriage ceremony, and its heavenly 
object, it will secure them true happiness in the married 
state, and in the world to come. In religion alone they 
will find the tru« authority for cheerfulness, mirth, and 

Ye sons and daughters obey the above injunction, 
and take warning from such as neglect those heavenly 
duties, and remember how the bad habits of many lead 
them into snares and vice, productive of the severest 
misery, and the loss of the hope and happiness in the 
world to come. And consider how much the habits of 
the fair sex from their Infancy, are the reverse of those 
of many men. These beautiful, lovely, and amiable 
creatures adhere to such rulos of modesty, iunocence, 
and good habits as almost forbid my believing there are 
any bad wives, but such as are made so by their husbands 
not guarding against the trifling errors which often 
increase to great magnitude, and are too often the cause of 



discord and contention, for want of both parties dealing 
gently with each others errors, and leaving each without 
complaint against the other. 

Compare the happiness which may be enjoyed by all, 
if they will observe these rules, and the excellent mar- 
riage ceremony; with the misery which falls to the 
nn happy lot of those who neglect them — ^the fir»t » 
Heaven — the second truly. Hell upon Earth. 

Such of you men as cannot adhere to, and be governed 
by the above mentioned Heavenly rules and marriage 
ceremony, resolve never to marry, (or yon fair onea, 
deny such your fair hands,) I am sure you will not if 
you consider what sin you wonld commit against the 
lovely fair, against Heaven, and yourselves by marrying. 

Ye fair ones and your lovers, let the marriage ceremony 
and this humble easy warning voice, be your leading topics 
every time you meetduringyour courtship, andelsewhere 

when you maythink it proper. Be resolute, andshewyoor 
inestimable^ value to the men described above, and that 
will increase their esteem for you, and tell them you will 
prefer a single life, if they will not make you a solemo 
sacred vow, to adhere to the above mt>n tinned rules, and 
thus secure happiness, and you will CMiquer all the iuul 
habits and errors in men, which lead to unhappy mar- 
riages, and this world will become a paradise as you aH 
hope and expe<^t it to be, before and after you marry, 

' and many find it so. 

, I do think it is universally admitted, that the love of 
women has a greater tendency to civilization, and in- 
prove the men, than the love of money ; and the more 
value the ladies put upon, and more care they take of 
themselves, and the more they would promote this 
superior excellence and virtue In society. Tlien mark 
how much good the females may do, by their own dear 
self-love and self-interest. 



The Importance of the Knowledge of House- 
Keeping and a Kitchen Education. 

Every friend to the fair sex, as we all are, must be 
anxious to promote their comfort, welfare, and happi- 
ness, as every feeling mind will study, and promote the 
happiness of the whole community, have to lament, that 
the most vital and essential part of the education of the 
females is almost totally neglected, except where they 
have the good luck to have prudent, notable good 
mothers, who have judgment, independence, and resoin* 
tion enough, and do teach them the knowledge and 
management of house-keeping, and practice and econ- 
omy of a kitchen. 

The want of this part of their education, even m 
affluence, exposeth them to the following diffionltiee, 
danger, discomfort, and displeasure, and plants thrir 
path of life with briers and tftorns, where it ought to be 
smooth, pleasant add comfortable. 

It is often the cause of discord between husband and 
wife, and leads to evil consequences which cannot be 
described, where the most refined cordiality^ comfort* 
and happiness ought to exist. 

It makes the Mrs. dependent upon the maid, by which 
she loseth her authority over her,, wiiich is perhapa tbt 
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cause of ridicule, where all deference, confidcDce, and 
respoct would otherwise prevail. 

1 1 in offen the cause uf extravagnnce and waste which 
leuils to ruin and poverty. 

li makpK the good wife fee! uncomfortable and un- 
hnppy, when she feels the want of all this useful and 
neeePMiry knowledge, and makes her say. Oh! what I 
would have spared out of my fortune, to have given my 
good mother, or any other person who would have 
)nslruoled me tn this mont useful, interesting;, and enter- 
taining part of my education. 

It must mortify an amiable wife, to see a breakfast, 
dinner, or supper imperfectly put upon a table, and 
not know how to teach her maid belter, which mast 
brrngridicnleand censure upon the MUtressof the house; 
auil if the tradesman's wife should have the folly to keep 
a house- keeper, it would be incompatible with her rank, 
and moot likely be accompanied with all the above 
mt-ntioned inconveniences and evil consequences, and 
deprive her?elf of the enjoyment of the most vital, 
e««ential, pleasant, interesting, and entertaining part of 
ber education ; lor'tlie occupation of her lime, which she 
will find when she is married, cannot be spent in reading, 
music, and tea table talk, to her own satisfaction and 
pleasure. 

As I have said before, none can describe a state of 
poverty and want of bread, but those who feel it; so none 
citD dp^cribe the want of the education of house- keeping, 
bat those who experience it, when their fortune is wasted. 
And if this advice should be taken by any good lady 
wbo has a good fortune left to her, and has the misfor- < 
tune (o lose it, ns many do, I rejoice to think how she ' 
would praise this bonk, should it be the cause of this 
valuable part of her education, or a fortane being given 
lo her thereby, which she can never spend, though some 
unavoidable casualty, extravagance, or misfortune may 
have wasted her money, and reduced her to want. 

If a person know, and can do, and teach others some 
good thing, Ihey are always respectable nod of conse- 
(juence, whatever their rank may be. 

But should a good fortune forsake an amiable and 
happy pair, the value of a kitchen education would be 
naagnified in a ten fold degree. 

One of the most amiable, sensible, agreeable good 
ladies that I know, who had Uie good luck to have a 
most prudent notable father and mother, who with all 
thoif affection, paid the greatest attention to the education 
of their children, but made house-keeping and the 
kitchen education, the primary and most important part 
ufit, and after that pari wBHCompletcd sent their daughters 
lo Iht boarding school, to enable them to a^ociate with 
good company, and get through the world with credit, 
pleasure, and salisfaclion lo themselves and others. This 
good lady is married, and appears to have completed 
both the kitchen and boarding school education to the 
utmost perfection, both in <heory and practice, and is 
one of the most agreeable companions that I know, with 
a miod completely ornamented with charity, humanity. 
anil philanthropy, and indeed she does merit that polite 
and elegant appellation, (which I think is loo often 
misapplied for want of the kitchen ediiculioo') of being 
cumplelely accomplished. — This good, amiable, and 
«onipI«iely accomplished iady, niio iu her great love to 



promote the happiness and welfare of her dear, amiable, 
lovelv sex, olten laments with me, that there are no 
schools opened for the education of kouse-keeping in 
this age of improvement. She lives in Yorkslilre, and 
laments the want of it there; but when she visits her 
friends in our wonderful Metropolis, she is quite sick- 
ened to witness the total ignorance of house-keeping 
nd kitchen knowledge, which prevails among the ladies 
if moderate rank in that great city ; the want of which 
she fears many of them will have much cause lo repent. 



Mr. ArbtUhnot's Letter. 

The following is a copy of the letter from Mr, Arbuthnot. 
to which Lord J Itassell alluded Oil Friday night iu 
ihe House of Commons : — 

(private) " Downing-street, S'th March, I82S. 

" My dear Sir, — On Wednesday ne\t, the I3lhinstanl, 
a motion is to be made by Lord Normauly, tu abolish 
the office of one of the Postmastcrs-Geoerul ; and ou the 
I4th, the day following, Mr, Creevcy makes a similar 
motion against the Board of Control. In this manner 
the just and necessary influence of the Crown is from 
day to dfiy attacked ; and as other motions of a similar 
nature are to be made by Lord Althorp, &o. it will be 
quite impossible for any set of men lo condnct the 
Government of this conntry, nnles-s practices of this 
kind shall be successfully resisted. It scpms as if the 
Opposition, in despair uf coming into office, had deier- 
Dtined lo break down the means ofadmiiiistcrlng IhcalTsirK 
of the country ; and as this subject is beii»me most serious. 
I have no scruple 111 apprising you of w hat is now passing, 
wilh the hope and expectation that you will think it 
necessary to attend, and thus lend your aid in stemming 
the torrent of such dangerous innovalinn. 

" Yours, most sincerely, " C. AKBUTHNOT." 

Will nottbisstrange doctrine of Mr. Arbofhnot's rouse 

the people to join to a man in petitioning the King 

for a reformaliou in Parliament, 

What I call the people, are every rank, in every link 
of the cliain, from the Cobbler's collage to the King's 
throne. 

What does Mr. Arbuthnot mean by the stale nonsenee 
of telling U6i, that opposition want to get into power. Tl 
is the people that want lo resume their legilimate power 
in the Houiie of Commons. The innovation is made 
upon the people's rights by the Oligarchy. It if not 
the influence of the Crown which Ihe people compUm 
of, but the influence of the K. M. which is become 
superior to the King and people. 



Joint Postmaster General. 

LORD NORMONBY rose to move for the nboltlion 
of one of Ilie I'oalmaslera General. He clearly proved 
I that the existence of two joint Posimaslers was not only 
I altogether useless to the 'public, but eveu injurious, by 
I the couslaut shifUog of authority n btch it oivasionei In 
Lg 
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that office. The salaries of the postmasters was £2^500 
each, and in the present state of the country., with the 
present demands of the agriculturists, it was incumbent 
on the House to grant every possible relief, by cutting 
off all unnecessary expences. He called upon the House 
to discharge their duty to the country, and particularly 
he called upon the Hon. Member for Yorkshire (Mr. 
S, Wortley) who had pledged himself the other night 
to vote in favor of every retrenchment which was con- 
sistent with the safety of the state, to support the motion. 

Mr. F. ROBINSON opposed the motion, on the sole 
ground of the improper reduction which it would make 
of the influence of the crown. 

Sir J. SEBRIGHT thoughtthe motion quite necessary, 
and should vote in its favor. 

Mr. H. SUMNER thought the influence of the crown 
too much curtailed, and would oppose its further reduc- 
tion. 

Sir JOSEPH TORKE, though little disposed to yield 
to popular clamour, did not think that the influence of 
the crown among the representatives of a loyal and 
generous people, required to be bolstered >up with half . 
a dozen useless places. He was convinced that the |l| 
office of the second postmaster was entirely useless, and 
he was surprised that Ministers ventured to keep the 
office, after the sense of the house had been expressed 
on the reduction of two lords of the admiralty. 

"Mr. S. WORTLEY thought, unless gentlemen were ' 
^prepared to say that the government of this country 
ought to approach more nearly to a republican form, 
-they must oppose the present motion. He would not 
join in pulling down the influence of the crown,. and if 
his constituents thought that he ought to do so, they | 
must return another member. If he was snre that it i 
would stop here, he would vote for the present motion ; 
•but as motions were made day after day with the same 
object, he must at once make a stand. He should 
oppose the motion. * 

Mr. BANKES complimented Mr. Wortley on his 
dUigence and honesty, but differed from him totally.— 
How was economy to be practised, if the patronage of 
the crown was not to be touched ? The pledges of 
economy which the house had given had not been 
redeemed : his expectations were exceedingly disappoint* 
ed. He regretted the <»onduct of Ministers extremely; 
not a word had been said in defence of the office, and 
he sincerely and confidently hoped that, by the. vote of 
this night it would be abolished^. 

Mr. PEEL and LORD LONDONDERRY opposed 
the motion. Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH and Sir 
JOHN NHWPORT supported it. The House divided, 
when there appeared 

For the motion, 159 

Ae:ainstit, 184 

Majority in favor of Ministers, 25. 

Would not many a clever good Man be glad to execute 
t hi* Office for five hundred pounds per year, better than 
two^f ibem, and save the Nation X4500 per year; do not 
Mr. Freeliog and his Clerks do all the business, and the 
two Post Musters General perhaps never write their names 
but to receipts for their salj^ies.. Is joot this a proof of the. 



unnecessary waste of the public Money, and the gi-eatcT 
evil of its influence in bribing and corrupting the people, 
directly and indirectly, or in all directions, and a loud 
call for their being truly represented in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere. 

It must puzzle every one how to discover what Mr. 
, Wortley and other gentlemen can mean by the abor«9 
! mentioned expressions of fear, that the Crown should 
lose, its influence, while every individual in the land. 
j admires theiconstitotton of England in its original purity, 
land consequently the Crown as the most essential and 
ivital part of that Constitution.. They are therefore ready 
I at all times to lay down their lives for the preservation 
!of the King : but this people liave discovered to their 

jsorrow, that the influence of the have set up a 

power in this nation, unknown to the Coostitntion, tor 
their own indulgence, aggrandizement, and fancied 
isecurity of themselves, their friends, and adberentK« 
j which is grown enormous and superior to the King and 

Ceople, and alarming to the whole nation; for this over- 
„ earing power has rendered the Constitution, which we' 
jail love, a nonentity, by having deprii'ed it of Its vital 
'^art,its original power in the House of Commons, which' 
used to be the watchman and guardian of the national 
purse and all the people's rights. But this power has 
assumed a control over the national purse, and. all the 
people's rights, by bril>ery, corruption, influence, and 
nobody can tell what besides; and when this constltntien 
is extolled) inenlighted companies at home or abroad, it 
is treated with ridicule, becanse they say H does net 
exist. It is this.menster which moves every member of 
the House of Lords and Commons, who are not under 
Its baneful influence, to point ont to the King and people, 
the danger which that Constitution is in, whieh we all 
love and wish tO'preserve, and has always been the envy 
andadmirationof the world* And they all wish to enjoy 
ithis inestimable treasure, which we are thoughtlessly 
isuffering to expire. That there is such an overbeariofg 
power, is. as notorions as the sun at noon day« and too 
well known and felt.by us all. 

My dear ladies and gentlemen of this dear inestimable 
country, I am no alarmist, I am under no influence, hot 
that of a true patriot, and a sincere friend to my King, 
and the welfare of my country, which I have been lUI 
my long life, and I feel -my zeal increase in proportion 
as the necessity of it increasetii, which I pray sincerely 
may be the case with all others. I^ut I am alarmed with 
most of the nation, at the danger onr.dear constltotioa 
of England is exposed to by this overbearing monsier. 

tShonld you question the truth of these mylmnble but 
honest assertions, which I have been atrae aittentive 
anxious witness to the truth of this growing evil at all 
times and seasons, above half a century past. I presoroe 
one of the Royal Dukes, most of the first tiobles of tbtf 
land, many of the House of Commons, and a great majo- 
rity of the people are ready to confirm the same. 

And if every man would throw aside all fnflnence, 
interest, prejudice, fear, and alarm, and beoome a tree 
patriot and friend to his country and himself, and deriaie 
thefaonestopinionof his heart, they will, to a man, be of 
my opinion, that the constitution of England Is in danger 
of expiring, if a speedy remedy be not applied. Have 
not many men of. all ranksdiscofeffeditfa^ errori ani 



receded from tbh danfrerous, unnotural, perniciouit com- 
binnlinn ; wnd mtiny olhers feel sickened ai the vicious \ 
praetice, who Imve not yel openly decUred ttieir di.^^usl. ' 
Can (here then remain ashadowof fear, but Ihe King 
anH people will ^oon join bund mid heart, to restore Ih^ 
darlings patient, tLe conglituf ion of Eogland, to its native 
and pri>tme lieultli. If I can only dispel that tear, that 
l^roundl^sK feae which has been raiitcd in the minds of 
many [rood men, for the purpose of blinding and bewild- 
ering- Ibem, and feeding the conihiDalion, 1 shall have 
Srained the point, T have been trying to gain at all times 
above half a oenturypast; then I shain>e ready to die in.com- 
furt whenever it may please the Almighty to call me hence. 

I now beg |i?avR to speak to every one privately, who 
are concerned in destroying the health of that favorite 
uf all the world, the constilulion of England, and say 
unto them upon their pillows, in Iheir silent hours of 
retirement, are not you nffendtng the whole nation, 
and are not you ofTt'oding the Almighty, your- 
selves, and all the world tliereby, and putting to Ihe 
hazard your everlasting happiness, for a momentary, 
imaginary, indulgence, in this precarious transitory life, 
bythe expectation only of some profit, place, pension, 
or preferment for yourselves o» others. Will not all 
these good things be (o give and enjoy with more com- 
fort, when the King and people have united and des- 
troyed the above mentioned monster. Methinks I hear 
you to a man start from your pillows, and with one voice 
coofesB, that last night oar consciences rose up in judg- 
ment against us, and forced ns to see our error, repent, 
and become sorry for what we hare done. 

Miiny good men have joined in this wicked measure, 
without any other cause than alarm and fear that there 
was' danger in doing otherwise, and done contrary to 
tlicrr own native and sincere opinion. But if they will 
consider well what has been said irt many parte of this 
hoRflst pUbWcation', they may 80on di:»eDver they have 
been alVsid whiere no fear was, and that ihey have 1)een 
frig4i(ed into their misconduct by false aiarms. 

All that I wish for is to gain Ihe attention and candid 
eOUsrfderalion ofoveryoncjlor the sakeof themselves and 
thfe- whole oommmiity, then I am sure wo lihall soon 
1>eentrte the happiest, most powerful, secure, and 
roBpected people in the universal world. 

Is it not of the utmost importance to (he freedom, 
rrbt*rties, and happinessof Ihe world, sis well a* this most 
VBhiableconnlry.thattheconslitution of England should 
lir<> and spread its fostering hand universally, before it 
lo«e8 its power to do so. 

!(■ is said the bill of rights, which is a great and vita! 
pari of the constitution of England, expressly forbids 
the Peers of the realm interfering in the election of 
msmhersof the Honse of Commons, directly or indirectly, 
under severe penalties. Here mark the consummate 
wisdom of our forefathers, in guarding the incomparable 
canstitution which they had made ; and 1 do hope this 
faamble Warning Voice of mine and many others, will 
inAncethe present age to do the same. This leads me 
"to wish -most heartily, that 1 was a nobleman of great 
fortuHe.and agreatownerof rotten boroughs; i wonld 
wttfa pleasure, and withonl delay, move for a reformation 
In Pnrliameot, and mipport that motion by an o9er to 
gbre-op all my'rotten'boroughs,-with* view to promote 
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and Biifiport such reform for thf good of my country ■ 
mid the world, hoping that such a laudKble example 
would be followed by all others, to annihilate oil the 
bad, and promote all the good mcntioued above. Ai'd 
to gonrd against the above mentioned penalties being 
inflicted upon all noblemen concerned in thin illega!. 
pernicious, and dangerous practice, which la loo com- 
mon, andadishonorand disgrace totheirdignify, honor, 
and respeclability, and destructive of the mo^t vital parts ' 
of our constitution. 

I lament, I grieve, I mourn beyond my power to 
enpress, that the amiable, the patriotic, the good, the 
brave, the great, the excellent Mr. Sluart Worilej, 
who jii an hoiior and ornament to human nnliirc and hit 
country, should be against a reformation in Parliament. 
With this exception, I never heard or witnessed Xha 
least defect in his character or conduct ; he appears to 
possess all the excellent and superior qualities which a 
nation could wish to see, in one of its most amiable, 
exalted, and excellent ?>enafors; and With this defect, ' 
he does in tliat capacity discharge his duty with zeal, 
ability, honor, integrity, and sound judgment on all' 
occasions. 

But 1 do entertain a most sangnioe hope, that the 
present shaking of the nations, the conduct of the holy 
alliance, and our being implicated therewith ; the 
president's message to the United Stales of America in 
December, 18i!3 ; the Marquis of Landsdown, Lord 
Liverpoof, and Lord Holland's speeches, upon the ad- 
dress of the Sd of February, lS2i, all which will be found 
in page 36, with many other reasons, will convince him 
of his error, and thai the friends to a refurmalron in Par- 
liament and their -country, will soon have his high 
respectability, example, power, and influence in that just 
and very necessary cause. 

Then the whole nation will soon beoome united in one 
common effort, to promote the comfort, happineAi, and 
safety of every individuaf in the land, and set a briirlit 
example to Ihe world, us our forefathers did in the dayn 
of old , and let all nations discover, that the original 
principle and object of ail governments, were Ihe wel- 
fare and happiness uf every individual; without which, 
thinking people cannot be happy and comfortable iu 
their miuds. 



Abstrnct from the Rev. Irwln'ssermon, wh'oismini- - 

aier of the Cnlpdnnian Chapel, Hatton -Garden, I^ondon, 
which is attended by ministers of state and f»shioQabIe ' 
ladies: and all other ranks of the people fldck in' 
crowds to.her^ him; the chapel will only contain one' 
thousand, 4nd three thousand often alteud, so that two 
thousand are through necessity excluded; and they say' 
his populririly bas not abated, because 8 or 300 gentle- ' 
mens carriages attend hrs chapel on a Sunday. 

In speaking of the union which our^ht to exist' 
between the lovers of religion and friends of liberty,' 
he says, "The enemy takefh mnch profrt from onr' 
disunion to injure ns both. You are not the noble RieoL 
your forefathers were when Ihe foundation of Eng)is^' 
freedom was laid. Then you were men of might, becau " 
yon feared the living^God, and. did yuar endeavour 
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nerve bini; DOir you aro m«n sound In spirit, and 
olten stained in reputation ; in your leal for liberty 
trampling upon the virtues nnd decencies of life. And 
WG, we clirislisns have suffered no lesa from the ditt- 
Dipmbermen: We have lost the manly regard of our 
father:! for liberty and good government, and crouched 
fnlutfUvi^ihsentiineiitsorpas^ive obedience, as if we were 
stoopiDg Iho neck of our understanding, in order that 
Jliey might, by and by, wreathe the chain of our bodies, 
or inuke us the instrument of wreathing it on others. 
How we are fallen from the days of the glorious 
reformation. There is no mugnanimous as.verCion of 
pnucipleK ; there lA a base desertion of those who assert 
them : all the glory of the church is gone ; and I won- 
der Dot (hat the free minded laymen bate and spurn the | 
slavishucss of nur nenliments. Every religious man I 
must wish well to the pre^icut shaking of the nations, as : 
liliely to open passages for llie light of truth, which | 
beretofure the craft of priests aud (he power of absolute 
tyrants, have diligently excluded. I pray to Heaven 
cunstantly, night and morning, that he would raise up in i' 
|)j:s day, men of the ancient mould, who could juiu in 
their aucienl wedlock these two helps meet lo each I. 
<(llier, which are ia this age divorced, religion and 1 
I ^berly ; as it goes al present, the man who cheri.thes 
these two affecttons within bis breast, h»rdly knowelh 
whither to betake himself; not to the pious, for they 
liave forsworn all interest or regard in civil alTntrs; not 
' (o (he schools of Politicians, who, with almost one con- 
f Cent, have cast off the manly virtues nud christian graces 
of the old English reformers. Rut by the spirits of our 
falbers 1 1 ask again, are their children never to see the i 
rc-nniun of religious and free born men? Have our i 
I lieurls waxed narrow that they cannot contain both of 
these noble nUeclions. 

I say DO, they have not.^ There is as much true reli< 
[ gion, love of liberty, true loyalty, virtue, and wisdom, 
[ uow as in any age. But they are over-clnnded, con- 
I tamJiiatcd, infaturtted, and in danger of ejpiring, by the 
I ni-glect of duty in Itie Clergy and superiors, and the 
4)vL>rbcaring power of bribery, corruption, tyranny, and 
P Yippression. 

T liul I hope tliis Heavenly Divine is come as one sent 
' from above, lo open the light of truth and duly to 
the Clergy and superiors, and Ihal we shall soon see Ih"? 
Iwu helps meet lo each other, Religion and Libftrli/, as 
cordially, lovingly, and firmly united as in any age 
And that we shall have a speedy return of the days of 
' the glorious reformation, and a complete auuihilation 
for ever of bribery, corruption, luxury, tyranny, opprei- 
aion, and porerty, which are the disgn!>t aud hatred of 
all mankind, and terror of all the civili>'.«-d world. 

Woe unto ti* people of this great nation, what have- 
we been doing a century past lo sul;ject ourselves lo 
such severe hut just censure as above, and particularly 
from a reverend divine in the pulpit, who lias gained 
the ear and attention of ministers of state, fashionable 
ladies and gcotlemeu, and all oilier ranks of Kn;;latjd ; 
aud also many foreigners, which 1 do hope in a must 
propitious and happy omen. Why have you ('lertry of 
Grcnt-Drilalo fulTercd your better judgment to be in 
throtJom and bondage, to that baneful influence of 
bribcfy, corniption, aud you might not kuow what. 
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above one hundred long years, which are an InfaltA 
source of vice, immorality, irreligion, insubord Inst too, 
disloyalty, and rebellion, all which vices you are iu duty 
bound to prevent or annihilate. Awake from your 
lethargy, or what other vile or odious name shall I give 
your willing slumbers, and discharge that duly wliich 
you havn so long neglected, (ihougli some of you to 
your honor have in a great di-gree t'ulfilledj and ba 
thankful to the Almighty and this good preacher, for 
the admonitions he has so powerfully and judiciously 
impressed upon this great and mighty empire. Do Dot 
you rejoice to see the all-wise providence ainilio^ hi 
every direction, and bestowing nil (he necessaries of life 
and other comforts upon us at all times, with a most 
bountiful hand, wilhuut respect to person*. sects, rack, 
or parties, as an example of ibarity and philanthropy 
to us all ; though we poor frail mortals of tttis once 
happy nation, contlnuu in a more depraved state of 
wickedness, oppression, bribery, and corruption, fioin 
the lowest to the high ranks than ever was known ; and 
that it is the bad example, and want of duty to the 
Clergy and superiors, which is the baneful o«use. 

I beseech you Clergy, be no longer afraid of telling 
superiors, inferiors, and all ranks and degrees, boldly 
nnd without fear from the pulpils, like this good and 
ble-tsed divine, that if they do not immediately reform, 
and annihilate bribery and corruption, and set better 
examples, and lead more virtuous lives, some hear} 
judgment from Heaven will soon come upou us, (as has 
been the case with other nations) fur doing which, you 
wunldsnon have thegratelul thanks and Joy of the whole 
nation, and fill your Churches, and empty the Meeting 
Houses, aud procure yourselves the thanks and prayers 
of all your anxious ardent hearers. Aud consider him 
H Warning Voice sent from Hpaven, lo guard this once 
happy land, from that ruin which has been gradaalty 
coniing upon it the great length of time above mentioaed. 
Aud consider him as an Angel sent from the Almighty, 
to encourage you to discharge tlie above too long neg- 
lected duty, aud again unite them two helps meet to 
each other, religion and liberty, which liaie been too 
long divorced by your neglect of duty, and other dire 
causes. And I Immbiy warn you, that nothing but your 
/.ealoiis elTorts, and those uf superiors, with the aid of 
Heaven, can save us from ruiu here and misery hereafter; 
and teach every one to feel it his duty lo slackea the 
cords of oppression, whatever his ranit may be, and to 
set a good example to all. Then we will sing, rejoice, 
be glnd and thankful, that the Almighty bath so loug 
mercifully given us time to repent of our crying and 
heinous sins. 

And you. Clergy, become good, faithful, pious, and 
gentle shepherds; learu to lead, comfort, and maoag* 
your flocks, which you all know are mucli gone astray ; 
or else your new Churches will remain empty, tbougb 
they are to cost a million and a half of money ut present, 
and will entail unknown cxpence upou posterity, and 
too many of the present age were iuipoverishcd before 
they were called upon for this million aud a tialf, aud 
none can tell what expence is to follow, even with all 
ihe care you can take, that is sure to come. 1 kni 
you will pardou the liberty 1 aui taking, because tl 
religioufe heavenly subject, and concerns the ererla 
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welfare of thie dear ooce bappy couatry, which I am 
labouring to help to restore tu its pristine al&le. And 
1 hope from what 1 have said from the sincerity of my 
benrl, I shall have thoiiiiands and teos of thousands, and 
millions of advocates, if not the whole nation. This 
|;'reHt expenoe would not have happened to a nation, 
over head and ears in debt, and the mass of it in poverty, 
had it been well considered, but it will have one certain 

effect, it will increase the influence of the .Bnt 

a reformed Pnrllament would never have granted It, 
because 1 think such an enormous expence in building 
"•hurches was not necessary at any time, much less at 
fte present. The public and private gentlemen have 
Moved they were not necessary, by building plenty of 
Churches and Chapels, and the poor by making the 
P-bouses and barns places of worship. What will follow 
I aach conduct as this, the Almighty only can tell 

Bui if jou can only succeed in leaching superiors, 

B^fld all the goud, loya), and faithful people of this mighty 

rWDpire to study and practice Ihc golden rule, which 

I nitb " Wherefore all things whatsoever you would that 

should do onto you, do you even so to them, this 

I lithe law and the prophets." And to do justice, love 

I mercy, and walk humbly with your God, You will 

I restore those two helps meet to each other, religion and 

'>erly, and snatch your country from the brink of ruin. 

J 'Jlany have given up the just and necessary cause of 

E reform, and say that a revolution is Inevitable, because 

■'4be sis dire enemies bribery, corruption, luxury, tyranny, 

'npressiou, and poverty, which have been the cause of 

yl revolutions, are become so powerful, they will cer- 

*inly force it. But I say no, I shall be joined by the 

FSingi and every individual in the land, except a few, 

irho may perhaps remain, of those who have something 

P tp hope or lo fear, to get or (o save, from the pleasure 

r displeasure of tlie ^ — . 

> Then I am sure we shall prevent such a horror, and 
tach poMerity how to do the same, then we shall make 
' e six above mentioned dire enemies to all nations fly 
fte chaff before the wind, and become the happiest 
beople in the world. None but these enemies ever pro- 
)Qked a nation to rebel or find fault with its government. 
i the heavenly cause of religion, and the (;ood of our 
untry had been the object of this million and half of 
toney, our first step would have been to improve the 
pnduct of the church ministers, and lo have supplied 
( churches with ministers of true piety, who would 
imforted and led their Socksas the'dissentersdo. 
I \» the want of this which is the cnuse of most or all 

i dissenters^ had lliis laudable act been done, and 

filled your present churches and chapels, many of which 
Would hold double, and many three, some four limes 
the number which attend them, and emptied the meeling 
houses, then there might have appeared some cause In 
ftid their zealous efforts, iu Ihe cause of reliirioTi, by a 
little money, when it had been petitioned for; hut 
wantonly and thoughllessly to lavish a million and 
balf> before trying this effect, must be a grierouK Cfin- 
aideralion to a nation, oppressed, impoverished, and in 
daoger of sinking under an unbearable load of debt, 
rents and taxes. But like the increase of Ihe army, it 
will add to the enormous, baneful, and overwhelming 
influence, which is the nations bane and danger, by 
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having to give appoinlments to officers in the army, an*' 
Clergy in thechurch; tsnotlhul baneful influence feedin^l 
and nursing bribery, corruption, luxury, tyranny, op* 1 
pression, and poverty in all directions, and on all occa>^9 
sions. This appeiira to be its unceasing study au4<I 
practice, J 

Had the cause of religion and welfare of society beerf J 
the object, they would have Wslowed some of the opulenf 1 
livings upon the be^t of dissenting, distingnished. and',] 
most eminent preachers, and have emulated and prefered M 
church ministers according to their merit; then lht*y^J 
would soon have found that most of the dissenters, libsr] 
me, are true church men in church and state, and the^l 
would have followed tbeirgood shepherds to hear theni*l 
in the churches, with more pleasure than iu theirexpen-'J 
sive meeling houses, T 

It isuotforwantof rejpect for theeslnblished rcligiotfj 
in church and state, that they dissent, but for want ni^ 
zeal, emulalion and picly in the church ministers, and 
their lore of true religion and toleration, which are the 
greatest blessings this country enjoys, and 1 hope 
will lead to the completion of all others which are 
wanting. 

And they would prefer hearing them in the churches, 
because they neither would have the trouble, expence, 
uor care which they have with their meelrug houses, 
and also have lo pay their quota, in supporl of the obiireb. 

1 have conversed with many of ttiem, and gone to 
their meetings to gain information, and they uniformly 
declare they loTc the mother chnreh, and the establish* 
ment of it. both in chnroh and state ; and that Ihey 
would much rather hoar their piou^, zealous, gospel 
preachers in the church, than in their meeting houses, 
for the reasons above meulioned. 

Can there be stronger proofs given, than in lavishing 
this million and half of money witbont complaint from 
Ihe people, or tlie mHJoiity of (hose who !-hould be their 
true and faithful representatives in Parliament on ntl 
occasions, that we ere a blind, misguided, misgoverned, 
yet brave, great, loyal and virtuous people ; but many 
of us contaminated by the luxury, depravity, folly and 
bad example of superiors, and the want of better ministers 
in our churches. 

Is not this million and hnlf, thus wantonly lavished, a 
mystery above our comprehension? I confess it is ^ 
mystery to me. -Surely petitions will be poured in from 
every individual in Ihe land, praying that the half million 
voted this session of parliament, may he suspended till 
we see the churches supplied with pious good preacher?', 
who will endeavour to unite those two helps meet lo 
each other, true religion and liberty, who have been -o 
long divorced, Then we shall become the most happr, 
the most safe, and most powerful nation in Ihe woild 

And here 1 cannot avoid asking wliat * ill a conltrir- 
anceof this blind iufnlunted tine of conduct t»ringup( 
us, or our posterity? Who can tellnjinl Is in tbe wontfi 
of time? Doe* not history unfold to us wonders nntf 
miracles, greater than tbe fear that Ihce new churches 
may become a pretext fur annibHeling oil relig 
toleration; andeslabliKhing the lioman Catholic re I Igir a 
in this or some fulnre age, and forcing our posterity 'o 
do mass in ihe^ new churches. 

Agentlcmanat Ihe lUuipshlrenMetiDg in April, 18S4, 
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to petition for a repeal of the assessed taxes, said he was 
anxious as any man, that the poor should have places of 
worship fully provided for them, but he would make the 
clergy supply them out of their five millions a year, let 
the church support itself, or It would fall. 

Is it not wonderful that the zealous efforts of the 
Methodists, the most numerous class of dissenters, who 
have now exercised tlieir unceasing zeal in the heavenly 
and happy cause of religion, about ninety-five years, 
should not have been able to convince the Clergy and the 
whole nation, of the necessity of what I have pointed out 
a4id Advised above. But I do hope this million and half of 
money will do more towards promoting those desirable 
objects, than all they:hav« done.in the above mentioned 
ninety-five years. 



liberality of a clement Prince, or the policy of sagations 
statesmen, but as a right which is born with us and 
natural to us, which belongs as propeily and absolutely 
to that tender conscience, be it the conscience of a pea- 
sant or a pauper, as of a wily statesman, or the Prince 
himself. It is indeed the gift of him who gave us onr 
being, and with equal justice might any human power 
capriciously destroy our lives as deny us this liberty." 



Abstract of a Dissenter^s Address. 

*^ Allow me, however, to say, that it is not on slight 
grounds ; it is not in a captious spirit ; it is not for the 
sake of opposition, that we forego the protecting wing, 
tlie warm patronage, and the rich benefits of the religious |l 
establishments of the cuontry. The inducements and 
emoluments lie mu4*h more on the «ide of conformity, 
than dissent. We have not the aid of Parliamentary 
grants, for the erection of new chapels; nor can we have 
recourse to parochial assessments, to repair them when 
delapidated ; but must contribute our quota towards the 
Parliamentary and parochial funds, by which churches 
and chapels, in which we have no interest, and to which 
we do not resort, are reared or repaired. While upon 
ourselves must devolve the great burden oferecting our 
new places of worship, and of supporting our own 
ministers. I mention these things not at all in the way 
of complaint or recrimination, but in defence of our 
consistency, and to show that our nonconformity is much 
more costly and expensive to us than conformity would 
be, could we only bring ourselves to comply with its 
requisitions, nor is our dissent, either, the effect oraymp- 
tom of disloyalty. To the principles of the British 
constitution, no class in the whole community are more 
conscientiously and ardently devoted than the protestant 
dissenters, as a body ; and to the hero of the revolution 
in 1688, and to the Princes of the House of Brunswick, 
successively, they have cherished, and on some memorable 
occasions, have evinced a most decided and zealous 
attachment ; an attachment which the sovereign has 
repeatedly and unequivocally acknowledged. In separa- 
ting from the church, therefore we manifest no disaffec- 
tion to the state. In asserting liberty as christians, we 
throw off no part of our allegiance as Britons; and in 
withdrawing from the service and benefits of that altar 
which belong to a particular sect, we gather round and 
venerate the Throne which belongs, and belongs equally 
to all. We believe every one has, and ought to exercise 
the right of private judgment, and to worship God in 
the Wiiy which his conscience approves. For ourselves 
we claim that liberty, and we would not interfere with 
its exorcise by others. To think and act for oui-selves 
in tho momentous concerns of religion, we never can 
regard hs a privilege, and permission, allowed and 
, grouted to weak and tender consciences, through the 



Since writing the above, I have read the following 
debates in the House of Commons, on this most importaiii 
subject. 

Friday, Aprii 6. 1824. 

NKW CHURCHES. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expre.^ed great 
astonishment at the opposition made to the grant for 
building additional churches. To give Tel igious instruc- 
tion and comfort to a great body of the people, was 
snrely a proper object; and as to the objection, that 
Dissenters were compelled to contribute to the Church 
Establishment, that objection would lead too far, for 
Dissenters of course paid tithes, church-rates, &c. with 
the rest of the community. There was a necessity for 
the grant, for the present churches would not hold those 
who belonged to the Established Church With the 
former grant 98 Churches, accommodating 150,000 
persons* had been erected ; still there was a great want 
of accommodation, which this sum of £500,000 would 
assist to supply. The chancellor of the Exchequer 
concluded by moving 'that Exchequer Bills to that 
amount he issueil, <fce, 

Mr. Hobhonse contended, that tlie'Church had funds of 
its own, whicii ought to be applied to the purpose. With 
regard to the present alleged want df accommodation, be 
wasconvinced,bylnquiry,th«tsudh want was not gener- 
ally f^lt. The official papers said,'that'three millions of 
people wanted accoramodartion, and 3^t this grant would 
only give It to 75,000 persons ; so that twenty millions 
sterling would be required to givcthe accommodation In 
the way desired. But why not institute double or treble 
servicein the presentchurehes ? Chaples would be erected 
in abundance, if those who built tliem were allowed to 
choose the Ministers ; and this might be done,'by giving 
the Bishop a veto on the appointment. 1Vfr. Hobhouse 
concluded by moving a Resolution to the effect, that It 
was inexpedient to grant the sum proposed. 

Mr. Peel bbserved, that in many instances the church 
services had been augmented. Though the sum called 
for would not do all that was wanted, it would acta* 
seed and be productive of a good harvest. He insists 
that the accomodation was much wanted and called for, 
particularly for the poor. 

Dr. Lushington thought the grant was necessary, more 
particularly for the accommodation of the poorer classes. 
Mr. Hume took qnite a different view nf the question. 
By a return laid on the table in 1812, It appeared, that 
out of 1,881 parishes, there were 2,533 churches and 
chapels, belonging to the Establishment, and 3,438, 
belonging to Dissenters, making. Tor the Dissenters, one- 
third more than the Establishment. -J:(Hear, hear.) Hen 



then, on fhv one hand, you hsd zeal and independence, 
opposed to indolence on Ihe oilier; Hnd if (hey wished 
lo give the Church of England fair play, (hey mu§t match 
them wi(b men of the same zeal, (alent, and assiduity. 
But, instead of (his how was it proposed to proceed? 
Why, by ImildinK stnne walls, as if lliey could impart 
xeal or talent to inculcate the doctrines of the Church. 
( Hear.) He had seen churches enough — he had seen them 
tolerubiy well bnilt. well furnished, and, no doubl, well 
endowed, but very ill filled (a hnigh)— and why ? because 
they were siiperinlended by men who had been selected, 
not on account nf their qualificalions to leach, btit with 
a view to maintain jmlronage, and to please the friends 
of the pafion. (Hear.) In .Scotland, tlie parishinnersand 
land owners npre bonnd t« erect the Church, and (o 
ntainlnin it and the Clergy; and before the Hnose con- 
,«Bnted torote£60U,000furbnildiDgCharchesm England, 
in addition tn the million already voted, he would ash, 
were there no fund^al luted for the express purpose. He 
could wish to hear fur wliat objects were tithes originally 
destiued. He should quote the highest authority, he 
meant Mr. Seldon, who said, that tithes were originally 
dedicoled (0 four pnrpnses: — To maintain tlie Chnrch, 
to tnnintain the clergy, (o provide relief for the poor, 
and to maintain the UlKhop. He could not agree to the 
propiisitiun that the people at present are rich ; he knew 
that there were at this nionienl thousands of artisans who 
were working fonrteen hours a day for 6 or 7s. a week. 
Would the House call (hat rich ? (Henr, hear.) He would 
just ask the House to look a( the enormous revenue of 
the Bishopric of Durham. (Hear, hear.) Did theGentlC' 
men opposite mean to say, that these revennes were 
appropriated to the pnrposes of religion^ There was 
already too much paid for the duties which were lo be 
performed. And if they reduced (he Chnrch Establish- 
ment, ampl« fnnds would be found for the erecting of 
Cbarche^, wilhunl cullkig -on 'Parliament. At the 
conclusion of his speech, Mr. Hume was loudly cheerod. 
After some furllier discussion, the original grunt was 
carried by 148 to 69. 

Need 1 suy, onn there be stronger proofs of the necessity 
of a reformutioQ of Furiiament, than in the above men- 
i^^ttoned, ond many other parts of this publiculioD. 



popy of a Leller pom Mr. BicTiard Milnes, of 
I Mirfield, near Leeds, Yorkshire, to J. Scarlet, 
ME»q. M. P. on his introducing a BUI into 
' Parliament to mend the Poor Lates, which Mr. 
*'Milnes han got printed to send to Members to 
Jprevent the Bill passing if possible, triVA some 

^Additions, the Letter having leen written and 

^.eent in a hurry. 

^SlH, Mlrfitid, M'-y 16, 1821. 

I am sorry that a gentleman of your Philanthropy 
and Patriotism, should incline to invade the rights uf (he 
Poor, who are not able to defend their own rights, which 
they liave enjoyed unmolested ever «inoe (he days of 
good Queen Bess. — And feeling the same opinion I have 
..alwayseutei taiued, thatifeverthe Legislature meddle with 



ll the Poor Laws, except hs lo setllemenis, Ihey will mar 
|| (tii-m — And us the Newspaper says, yriu wonlH not 
|] allow the man (o bo relieved that has on work, which 
ll you know is Ihe poor man's property, and if he cannot 
!| sell it, 1 beg leave to ask you, what be is lo do ; is he In 
j1 go a begging, or is he losio tuiland steal, or break houses, 
i' or rob upon the highway, or die of hunger for want of 
bread.— And as! believe there are (housands of Colliers, 
thousands of Lime-burners, (housiinds of VVa(ermeu, 
thousands of HuMbimd men, and many others out of work 
a( this present lime, for want of abilKy in their UMial 
employers lo pay them wages. — And ns I have the 
pleasure of thinking in the further progress ofyour Hill, 
that you, and Parliament will discover, or be informed, 
that it will be more laudable in you all, to s[udy a remedy, 
by reducing ren(s, taxes, sinecure places and pensions, 
and Ihe expenditure of public money, and defend the 
rights of (he Poor, which has been the life and soul of 
(he prosperity of tins once happy land, and their protec- 
tion will continue to be the same. — I have lived many 
years, and have (he comfort of enjoying perfect health, 
and facultie-s and in Ihe middle rank of society — Vet 1 
have only Icrtely discovered what I sometimes tell my 
equals and superiors, Ihat if they will learn true wisdom 
they may learn it from their inferiors. — About a month 
since, a Colliery stopped where they employed fonrteen 
Colliers, what we caljpick men, who were all thrown 
out of work, with many others. — 1 lately met one of the 
Colliers, who (old me he had no work, was a widower 
with seven children, the oldest incapable of doing any 
work, that he had been seeking work all round the 
country, but could find none, and that he had not a bit 
of breed in the house, he did not beg, but t gave him 
sixpence. — He then said he was forced to go to the Poor 
House to see what they would do for him ; I said 1 am 
going to the Rose nud Crown, in Huddersfield, and if 
they do nol please you, come to me, and I will help you ; 
he came and shewed me h pound .i>ete, said they had 
given him that, but he was not to go again ofa monlh. — 
I dare say you will admit that five sliilliuEfs per woek is 
too little-fur a man and seven children. — llut he said Ihe 
master of the Poor House had refii.ied him, and said they 
might all go to the Poor House. — But when 1 told him 
you would help me, he gave me ihe note directly,— Now 
if Ibis family had gone tliere, they would have cost three 
or four limes ad much as they would cost at home, and 
bylieingrelieved alhome, the mnn'sliumble independence 
and strength of mind »nd body, are preserved, and he 
wilt l»e Teady lo enjoy his work when (lie Colliery goes 
on a^^in, nud live like a rann independetit of Ihe (own. 
— But if they had forced him (o ihe Poor House, he 
would have lost his humble home, and his stronglh of 
body and mind would have been impaifed. 

These reasons 1 beg leave to offer as my apology for 
laving (be two li-lters which accompany this befuie you. 
and Ishiill be grull5ed if 1 have Ihe honor of hearing 
they nil meel vonr approbation.— The Poor Law wa« 
made for tlm bc'tiefll of tlie Poor, nol the Rich —1 dislike 
the .Select Vcstpy for the management of the Poor.— 
Tlje Magistrates, Overseers, and Lay-payers arc more 
competent, if (he Last will only do their Duly, and attend 
an Open Commiiiee on the Days the Poor are iwiid. which 
1 tblnJc Itiey w ill do beUer Ibaa an aibilrary Sclei:! Vc«try. 
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^ Tbe Poor Laws as they are. are the brigblest jewel in 

1 the eonstitiitiuu of England, aad I think perfect, except 

i to setileinenis Bui much fault in the execution. — 

And if a nation have the wisest Legislature in the world, 

, and Ihey make the wisest litwa, if the people will not 

[ enecufe them, it i* not the fault of the Legislature, or the 

I Jaws ; then why blame ihe law for the fault of theesecn- 

1 tion? — And it is one of the most couimun and greatest 

I errurti in human alTnirs, that the whole of the Poor are 

lilained for Ihe fault of the few idle, profligate, and 

I idiaadoned, without considering the lhousandf^ of Ihou- 

\ sands, who are behaving well and bear the heal and 

I burden of Ihe day with palieuce — And tittle do we know 

- who nie to bceome poor, and be forced to apply at the 

Poor House. — Then mark the wisdom of our Forefatherc, 

iiakine; a l;iw which says, their children, or children's 

children xhali not be starved to death. — But would they 

eonieniplnte that the time would ever come, when the 

Legf slature would tbinJc it necessary to apply to the poverty 

of the poor man's table, to recniit her finances; that being 

Uie case at present, and at a time when Ihe land is 

flowing with milk a«d honey, thanks to the Almighty — 

Then may we not well exclaim, Oh! Old England ! Old 

England! canst thou disgrace thyself so much? for- 

ahame, forshnme, tell it not in Gath, never let it appear 

, In the History of t^iy Country. 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully, 
SUt, 
Tour most obedient Servant, 

RICHARD MILNES. 



Appendix to R. Millies' Letter to J. Scarlett, Esq 
above. 

POOR RATES. 

It appears by the returns mnde to Parliament, that 
' (lie poor futed in Hnglautl and Wales, from the years 
I ihl&to mil iaelusive, were as follows: 

£. *.rf. £. a.d. 

In 1816. ..5,734,840 I In 1819. ..7,516,705 

J8i7... 6,010,926 1S20... 7,330,256 

ISIS. ..7,870,804 | 1821. ..6,959,249 

Admitting that they do cost (his, it goes chiefly into 
tlie bauds of the farmer, and circttlates money, which a 
one of the great sonrces of wealth. Bnt Ido not believe 
they cost near these sums, because many things are 
charged to their account which do not l>elong to it, 
particularly law suits about settlements, which might be 
Mved, if the)' would always put those disputes to refe- 
rence, for they know one of them must take him after 
they have imprndi>ntly spent much money, 

Tlie poor man's friends (who are much too scarce, 
occasioned by the unbearable load of rents and (axes, 
which the nnlh>n has to pay,) may know many aged 
and intinu people from 70 to UU years of age, iinnbl* to 
work, who have uiily 1». 6rf.— 2a. — in 6d. — or 3». per 
week allowed ; why do not they allow Ihem more, and 
Dot let Ihem starve, hut make them comfortable, they 



cannot have them to keep long. And also many 
labouring men, who are employed upon the roads for 
want of better work, have only 5«. — 6». — 8t. — or 9». 
per week ; tho^e who have families, would consume 
double tbe ijuanllly of bread and meat, if iheyenutdg^l il. 
Many hnve the folly to say, the poor man can afford 
to lake low wages, because corn is low, but it is uul low, 
it is near three times Ihe price it was fifty years ago. 
But they forget that he is ofieu without work, or perhaps 
sick at home; and that his rent is doubled, eicept where 
tiiey happen to have a rich and libernl landlord, if not, 
he is forced to oppress his tenant, l>ecau« all his out- 
goings are indented by oppressive rents and taxes. Hia 
shoes are doubled, and will not wear hnlf so long aa 
they used to do, because the demand Is so gieat. tiie 
Tanner does nut make the leather, in general, half so 
good as usual ; and many Colliers and others, h&ve to 
go two miles to and from their work every day. 

The Doach and waggon horses carry the best part of 
the leather upon their backs, perhaps double weight 
needful to the waggon horse. And the machinery also 
use the prime part of it for straps, which compels the 
poor and middle ranks of people to have Ihe worst, at 
more than double price, and their shoes are generally 
more suitable for a dancing school, than such slavery aa 
they are forced to hear. 

How singular in this ingenious age, that no man of 
talent, invents a way of harnessing a waggon horse with 
half the weight, and at half tbe expence, and relieve him 
from much (oil, heat, and sweat, in carrying this extra 
leather on a hot summer day, by small links where prac- 
ticable as a substitute in part for the leather, by which he 
might perhaps make half the leather do bc;tter, which 
would procure him the thanks of Ihe poor hor-.- if they 
could talk; the poor and middle ranks of the people, 
the Farmers, and the public, and leave some of the best 
leather, to he oseful on the poor and middling people 
and drivers feet, instead of being an useless burden and 
plague, on tbe poor horses backs on a hot summers day. 
Why does the waggou horse require such a very large 
top to his barcam or collar, The waggon horses carry 
many tons of leather upon their backs every day, which 
is oppressive to them, and might be a comfort to the 
peoples feet. 

Many of the poor peoples yenst cost them six times 
as much as usual, if we consider Ihe time lost and shoe* 

' worn in seeking it ut 6d. or Sd. per pnund, which cost 
them lillle or nothing; when Ihe cottager could afford 
to brew, they gave it to each other. Mall is near tl»t«« 
times as much as wag sold for fifty years Mgo, whkli 
amounts to a prohibition with many, and forcclb Ibem 
III the ale house to get a little ale, where Ihey perhaps 
get too much, which causelb discord between tbe bw- 
baud and wife, for want of brewing a little at hom, 

! which they would certainly do, if Ihe price wa« in pro- 
portion to their wages as it used to be, and prevent their 
unhappy discord. Coals double, tobacco four limes ac 

|l much as usual, and many require it for their beallh. 

., Treacle donble, sugar double, shambles meal three tinM< 

[, a' much as it was fifly yeurs ago, and many other tbia^ 
which they want are double. 

Mnrk how thexe extravagant prices dimlnbh Ilmltad 

I incomes, and reduce the value of money, the ownen of 
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which have no means of increaping their incomes, which 
make many thonaands upon thousands feel in poverty, 
when more moderate prices would make them like the 
poor and labourer, feel rich in plenty, comfortable, and 
happy. I have considered this very important point 
with i^eat attention, and I cannot discover, that high 
prices add to the comfort, real pleasure, or happiness, 
of any part of our extensive community, for these are 
only to be found in moderate competency and rational 
enjoyment. 

I repeat again, that the middling and lower orders 
are the sons and daughters of somebody, perhaps of 
those who have been in affluence, and flourished like the 
green bay tree. Then is it not the duty of the high 
ranks to join in reducing the high prices, because we 
do not know who are to be the victims of misfortune, 
and become poor, and apply to the poor house, or have 
a very limited income. 

But wages are far from being advanced in proportion 

to the advance in the price of provisions; few, very 

few, command wages equal to the advance in the price 

of the necessaries of life ; this, I think, is a proof of 

more poverty than I have described. 

*^ What numbers once in fortunes lap high fed, solicit 
the cold hand of charity. To shock us more, solicit it 
in vain. Ye silken sons of pleasure, since in pains you 
rue more modish visits, visit here, and breathe from your 
debauch. But so great is your impudence, ye blush at 
what is right." Are there not many thousands in the 
Metropolis, and other places, in the above mentioned 
miserable situation, need I ask how the reader would 
wish for pity and relief, was he so. And how few there 
are in the world who are not of the middle and lower 
orders, and perhaps many of the middle and very poor 
are in the hardest situation, because they have seen better 
days, and have the most claim to pity. 

I know it will be said by some, they should take l>etter 
care. I answer it is not only the imprudent that become 
poor, for poverty cometh by many other causes, and if 
we were ail rich, who would work. The kind hand of 
charity doth not inquire how the object became poor, 
but gratifies itself by giving with pleasure and liberality. 
Consider what poor people do for us, and how we should 
do without them. 

Poverty is the infallible source of immorality, irreli- 
gion, discoid, theft, vice, insubordination, disloyalty, 
and rebellion. Surely all men will join me in my humble, 
honest, zealous cfTortj?, to prevent or annihilate all 
these great evils. To gratify their charity, humanity, 
philanthropy, religiou, and loyalty, which virtues I hope 
no one will find himself totally void of, but many, a great 
many, I am sure, have the pleasure and happiness to 
enjoy them all. 

^rhere never was such a scramble, such a hurry, such 

a working, such slavery, such an attempt at getting, such 

a saving, such a cheating, such a competition, Mich op- 

preMsiog, such a contest, such discord, such strife, such 

iiiieaAiness, among a poor working and middlint? people 

in the world as in this country at present; and when 

they have done their best, they say they cannot get an 

honest living by all they can do, and all their toil and 

strife. Ail this originates with the extravagance of 

government, and takes every rank beneath them, till it 



gets to the beggar, the pauper, the poor house, and 
lessens the consumption of bread , and are not our very 
extensive corn warehouses full of corn, much of \thirh 
I fear is spoiling; this is all for want of government, and 
all superiors slackening the cords of oppression. 

Yet if all superiors were inclined to abuse their power, 
in proportion as they are able, inferiors would be much 
more oppressed and miserable than they are. Many of 
the Farmers and middle ranks of society, are forced by 
|l heavy rents and taxes, to oppress those beneath them, 
!| contrary to their native good will and inclination. It 
•| is only superiors that can slacken the oppressive coid;*. 
Are not there thousands of thousands in France and 
Spain at present, who have been in affluence, in fortunes 
lap high fed, now fallen into poverty and misery, and 
soliciting the cold hand of charity. Is not this a lesson 
for the people of this mighty empire; may [ ask them if 
I they have any security from the Almighty against such 
misery, and little do they know who are to be the victims. 
May 1 ask them to inquire, and they will find those 
six enemies bril)ery, corruption, dec. which were the 
downfall of the above mentioned, and all other great 
empires which have fallen, raging in this country with 
unabated fury. 

1 will ask them further, would you help to destroy the 
above mentioned six dire enemies before it be too late. 
And I will ask if millions would not fall from affluence 
and competency, and comfort, to poverty and misery, 
I by the fall of our funds, they are so «liormous. And 
have you any security from Heaven, that such a dire 
calamity will never happen, if you say it never will 
(without a reformation in Parliament) you will confinn 
your infatuation indeed. I beseech you let this humble 
honest Warning Voice, operate upon the mind of every 
one before it be too late, and avoid such misery, if you 
have any regard for yourselves, others, or posterity. 

Now 1 will prove to you, that the poor law makes the 
people of England and Wales work harder than any in 
the world, though we do not hear of any poor law,'bnt 
in England and Wales, which is very singular. This 
would almost lead us to believe, that all other nations 
are void of charity, humanity, sound policy, and informa- 
tion ; and some stupid Englishmen have the folly to say 
it promotes vagrancy and idleness. 

You know it is very common for a bonny lad and 
bonny lass to fall in love with each other, and married 
they will be, and married they are. In about six or 
eight years they will have five or six fine babes round 
their table, and the husband has no means of supporting 
them but by the coal pit,theloom,the plough, orsomeother 
labour. He fallssick, and continues so until their money 
and credit is exhausted. He says to his wife. Oh I my 
dear we shall all l>e pined to death ; no my de.ir sju» 
says, there is the town, there is our estate which our 
forefathers left us, which we can never spend. Mie 
goes to the overseer of the poor, he relieves them, and 
i preserves the sick man's strength of body and mind, 
I and he returns to his labour with a vigour of both, which 
he could never have done If there had not been a poor 
law, without that, he would have sunk Into weakness, 
debility, despair, and misery, which he could never have 
recovered. 

Is not this law a i honor, ornament, and comfort to 
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IIS, does it not do honor to the wisdom, charity, hnman- 
ity, and sound policy of our forefathers. And have not 
the poor as much right to it, and ought it not to be as 
secure te them, as any man's estate is^'secure to him. 

1 say this law is almost perfect, except as to settlements, 
and the remedy for that is simple and cheap. When a 
dispute about a settlement happens, enter into arbitratipn 
bonds, and put it to reference, and that will settle the 
matter with little trouble and little expence, and they 
kiaow very well one of theqa must take him. I confess 
there is much fault in the execution of tb is very excellent 
Iftw, and many blame the law for the &ult in the execu- 
tlon^ 

A sudden influx of wealth or power too often intoxi- 
Gates, much worse than stuong liquor« Make a man 
drunk with that and he will sleep sound, and get up sober 
in tihci morning ; but intoxicale him with wealth or power, 
and he will go to bed< drunk, and get up so perhaps the 
\yhole remainder of his life. How few men can bear 
the intoxication of a sudden influx of wealth and power, 
which> and ambition, were the ruin of Bonaparte. And 
when a man is suddenly raised to wealth or power, he 
ifi too apt to forget vfhnt he haa been, what he is, or 
what he may be again before he die. And I hope this 
will teaph every man to guard against this species of 
intoxication, forsake of himself, his family, and society. 

Self preservation is the firstgrand law of nature, which 
the Almighty hatii giv^n. to all creatures. And it is 
Laudable iu mau t0 adhere to that law most strictly, when 
he is poor, till he attain competency or affiuence ; and I 
admit it is laudable, and a virtue, to regard self to one of 
those two poiulr*, but to pursue the same strict and rigid 
line of conduct, regarding himself beyond them is blame- 
able and a vice, which i* a virtue before. he gain them. 

I.n affluence and competency, I say it becomes every 
man's duty to attend to those beneath him, and promote 
their welfare and happiness, with thankfulness, that he 
is raised above them for that purpose, and become able 
to do so. 

A farmer at the Hampshire meetinp: in April, 1824^ 
to petition for a repeal of the assessed taxes, said that 
he i.- giving the same wages to his labourers, as his grand- 
fiilhqr paid fifty years before. Are not such labourers 




and bigotry. And poverty is by far the greatest and 
most universal enemy, because it is the oiTspring of the 
others, and cries aloud in every town and village for 
relief. Will not this million aud hfilf for new churches, 
increase and multiply poverty. This enormous sum is 
to be paid by Government, and Government is supported 
by the people ; and it is a stubborn fact, that ail middling 
and lesser men have already more to i>ay than they are 
able, without oppressing those beneath'tliem ; and are 
not the highest and middling orders supported by those 
under them, and when any new demand is made upon 
them by Government, they are too many of them forced 
to oppress their inferiors to become able to pay it. This 
is the eauie and increase of poverty every where, that 
(.Moatest enon^y to reliarion aud all mankind. 

Had this million and half been applied to the reduc- 
tion of the national debt, instead of increasing it, that 



would have done much towardB red«icing' poverty, and 
ten thousand times more in fkvor of the established reli- 
gion, than stone walls, without pious, good, faithful, and 
gentle shepherds, who would lead, comfort, and manage 

their flocks, 

The only plausible reason^ givea by Gorernment in 
favor of this unnecessary- and unbearable expence is, to 
provide sittings- for the poor ; botthe poorest of the religi- 
ous dissenters assemble in each others houses, andbams, to 
pay divine worship, where they have no chapels,. aoit 
some even do so where they have, because many of tfaem 
nave no clothes fit to appear in a fine place of worship, 
or keep themselves^ warm In winter, or shoes to go io, 
was it only half a mile or less to church, and perhaps: 
unable to walk- so far ; how well then that they have* 
found such a convenient, comfortable substitute, for the 
want of a chBpel,to worship the Almighty. And I thihlc 
every man's religion should be left to his own conscience, 
and the Almighty. 

Had Government devised means to enable tiie poor 
to get more food and raiment^ and lessened tlieir poverty, 
and prevented its increase, they would have aone ten. 
thousand times more for the cause of religion, oomfort of 
\ the poor, and satisfaction, safety, and pleasnre of the 
whole- community, than all the churches and barracks^ 
they can build. And such a charitable act* would soon 
annihilate the other enemies to religion; then religion^ 
would bud and blossom as the rose, and infuse comfort, 
pleasnre, harmony, and happiness every where among- 
all ranks and degrees; only here contemplate for a mo- 
ment what unbounded' felicity such an easy proceeding 
would ppodlice. 

None can tell what a state of poveity and' want of 
bread is, but the unhappy sufferers, and they; alas! are 
I unable or not allowed to deseribe their feelings, and tell 
> their pitiable tale ; and those who should listen to tbero; 
I are too apt to lend a deaf ear, and disregard their neces- 
sity and humble complaint. Then hew laudable^ bow 
praise-worthy, what a God like and heavenly act it would 
have been in Government, to haver lesi?onedtheirpovertT, 
instead of increasing it, and set such a brigiit example 
of happiness to the whole world. I do entertain a most 
sanguine hope, that such happiness will soon oome, in 
place of the oppression, poverty, and misery which pre- 
vails at present. 

Notwithstanding this rage for building new churches, 
thev appear to be building more new dissenting chapels 
than at any former time. This 1 think is a confirmatloo 
of all I have said above. They are building a Methodist 
Chapel at Leeds, intended, it is said, to be the largest in 

the kingdom. 

I dare say it will be argued by some ignorant, tboogbt- 
less, hard hearted men, that so much poverty does not 
exist as I have described, but the following account of the 
poor rates, with the small pittance allowed the poor, 
will prove they are in poverty, and what I say after, 
will, I trust, silence such weak opinions. 

The poor rates in England and Wales from the years 
1816 to 1821 inclusive, were as follows. 



In 18165, £724,840 
1817.. .6,910,926 
1818...7,870,804 



In 1819 A7,5I6,705 
1820... 7,380,256 
1821. ..6,959,249 



And there is a class above them, in aamuolior more 
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poverty than those who aro relieved by the town, one 
proof ia their runoiiig* about the atreeti and lanea, over 
and above their working hours, to pick up every bit of 
manure which cornea from the travellers' horses ; and 
there are thousands of poor sailors and soldiers, who 
.aaved their country from ruin, who bylaw are not allowed 
to beg, yet wander about the coufitry in poverty, and 
want of food and raiment, to indulge their love of liberty, 
and to breathe in and enjoy the fresh air, with the chance 
of receiving a little here and there from the kind hand 
of charity, rather than being confined to the limits of the 
poor house. 

A Collier had worked five years at a colliery, both of 
which I know. This place is troubled with fire damp 
and black damp to such an extreme, that a Collier, his 
son, and daughter have lately been smothered and burnt 
to d)9ath. This poor Collier who is sitting by me says, 
that he and another Collier agreed with the owner to 
work or get one side of a pit of coal, a short time before 
the above mentioned misfortune happened, and no fire 
damp had appeared before they made their barg^n ; 
when the fire damp appeared some days after they began, 
they were so much afraid of being burned, that they durst 
not go into the pit, but being threatened with the house 
of correction if they did not go on with their work, they 
ventured two days after, and when they had been about 
a week at their work, thev were taken with a warrant 
from their work, and put into the house of correction 
for one month to the tread mill ; this; man could not 
eat the greatest part of the food they offered him; when 
he came out at the month end, lie had lost much ot his 
tl^shj and his health w»s much impniredby the confine- 
ment, labour, and want of food, and has been under the 
doctor's care ever since. From the time of his- being 
committedto this time, his wife, himself, and five children 
one at the breast, have been in wa;it of bread ; they had 
a letter written to the town which he belongs, to beg 
relief; they never answered the let?;?r or sent any relief, 
though they did receive it, because the overseer 
of the poor called to see him in prison, and promi.sed to 
come and see his family but never did, his credit was 
exhausted, and he could not get any bread on trust, 
which «-compelled them all seven to starve for want of 
bread, except they went a begging, which they are forbid 
doing by law ; and his poor wife who had lost one eye 
by poverty, got now and then one shilling by going out 
to wash with the babe at her breast. 1 mention this as 
a proof that more poverty exists than I have described, and 
to show by what various ways it happens to men. Because 
this is a sober, religious, laborious, good man, and if we 
could search the kingc^om through, we should, 1 believe, 
find many thousands in such poverty. Is not this a loud 
call upon superiors, to look after the hard hearted over- 
seers of the poor, to see that they do their more cha- 
ritable duty to the poor, in obedience to the salutary, 
charitable, politic, excellent poor law. 

Near two years ago, this poor man's contract for 
working at this colliery proved so much against him, 
that he was reduced to much privation, and his wife 
being almost without shoes, for want of which, she got 
a severe cold, which caused the loss of one of her eyes. 

When I was in full practice in collieries, (which I 
hope to be again when I have finished this work, if I 



U^e^ and the Almighty contkiue my heaUh and faculties^ 
because it will be a play thing to me,) my directions 
to my bottom stewards were, alwayj^,- when they let a 
piece, of work to a collier or any other, and It proved a 
hard- bargain to the man, if he behaved well and did his 
best in working it, to make him amends, because the 
labouring man cannot alFord to- lose his labour ; but if 
he made a good profit of his bargain by working, I said 
with pleasure it is his own, let him enjoy it. I beg leave 
to recommend this rule to all masters and stewards of 
collieries and others, aj the best policy, and to gratify 
their charity and good will towards men. 

I am sorry to hear of so many men, and partieularly 
colliers, being committed to the house of correction ; so 
many as are committed, it does not appear to have the 
desired effect, but I fear makes them worse. The Colliers 
must be very illiterate, because their fathers often take 
them into the pit at eight years old to wherry for them ; 
they go on, and learn that trade and no other, and neither 
learn to read or write, except they be near a Sunday 
Sehool; and generally become old worn down med, 
unable to do this dark, dangerous, laborious work about 
the age of fifty. I here beg leave to ask, are not such 
entitled to have their errors dealt gently with, and to be 
treated with lenity, compassion, tenderness, and en- 
couragement, rather than the house of correction and 
tread mill. And are not they more essential to our com- 
forts, manufacturers, and commerce, than any other 
trade. Is not coal our first local advantage, and of the 
most vital importance to our manufacturers. And can 
the coal be dug out of the bowels of the earth by any 
other men but Colliers, who are trained to it from their 
infancy. 

I wish to see some other remedy. I oncci had two 
Colliers committed to the house of correction at the ssime 
time, and before they went in they cryed most pitifully, 
and would have submitted to any conditions, rather as 
they. thought than the dii<grace of that house; but I 
thought it necessary for the sake of example, and I con- 
sidered them great offenders. When they had been in 
aboot two^weeks, they became the most hardened, aban- 
doned wretches; the:»e were the first I had committed, 
andj never had one siuttheresiace, I have always tried 
what I have found an eat^ier, better, and more complete 
remedy, by treating them with judgment, moderation, 
eDConragement, and civility, and directed my agents 
and stewards to do the same, and found tite Colliers like 
others, very orderly good men, when they were well 
treated, but they are human nature, which is soon cor- 
rupted, debased, and perhaps ruined by the evil usage 
of superiors. 



The Situation of the Farming Labourer in 1822. 

The following has been furnished by a Land-owner 
in Sussex : — Was it not for the aid afforded by his garden 
producing potatoes, the labourer would be worse off than 
the poor of Ireland. He is cast adrift by the Farmers 
in general, and driven to the parish for relief. He applies 
to the Overseers, who order hhn to attend at the Vestry, 
where they have a weekly sale by auction. It is now 
the custom for the Farmers at that place to purchase 
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Iheir labonring: men, who are seld by auction at so much 
p«r head by the week. The best working men are now 
bought at ashilJing a-day ; the inferior are sold at four- 
pence to nine-pence per day. Thisis the regular practice 
in many parts of Kent and Sussex, where the labouring 
men are sold like slaves or cattle in a fair. He receives 
for his work from two shillings to six shillings a week. 
If he is a married man with a family, the whole sum he 
takes is nine shillings a week ; the difl'erence between 
his wages and allowance is made up by tlie poor rates. 
Out of (his nine sliillings a week he pays rent, victuals, 
drink, fiie, and clothing, with all his other expenses of 
a wife and family. The power given to (he Overseers 
is most unjust in its operation.— Suppose a landlord or 
farmer, not approving the new system, does not attend 
the public auction sale, but keeps on his old labourers, 
paying a fair price of twenty-pence a day, wliilst he is 
subject to pay the parish poor-rates, he is "by this means 
doubly taxed, and has no fair chance to cope with his 
neighbours, who hire men on the slave system. Their 
work being done on cheap terms, at the expence of the 
parish, and particularly to the injury of the shopkeepers, 
mechanics, and others who do not employ labourers." 

From the Leeds Pairioi, 1th August, 1824. 

LABOURERS' WAGES. 

" When Arthur Young published his elaborate tours 
through the East, North and South of England, in the 
years 1771 and 1778, the wages of labour were actually 
higher in most of the counties than they are at this mo- 
ment, though provisions and the other necessaries of the 
labourer were not half their present prices. At that 
time the wages were determined by the distance from 
London, the following are the rates of the different 

^'-"^^"^^'^- Per week. 

1 o i)0 miles from London, medium wages ? o ft 7 

throughout the year \ ^ ' 

From 50 to 100 miles 7 10 

From 100 io ^00 7 2 

From i:00 to 300 ..0 7 

Fpwards of SOO 5 8 

Tlie hoard of a workman a day was then in the North 
5 /. in the South 6c^. A dinner in the North 3rf. and in 
the South Ad. 

In llie North of England where wages were then 
Ion est, ihey are now highest. According to the report 
ol the committee on labourers wages, they are 

In Northumberland \2s,—m Cumberland liJto 15».— 
in \orkshire l:^*.— in the division of Oldham, Lanca- 
shire from 12 to 18«,— in Lincolnshire 1^*. 

On the other hand, in Suffolk, Sussex, Bedfordshire, 
Kent, (fcc. wages are as low as bs. and 3;*." In those 
live or more counties, 1 suppose these low wages are 
increased by the poor rates. What a state of poverty 
IS this, and how degrading. A lamentable consideration, 
that some of the poor of this Island, are approaching to 
the miseral»le state of the poor in Ireland, which has 
long called aloud lor a remedy. If the necessities of 
the labourer were to determine the rate of wages, they 
ought to be higher in the South than in the North, because 



one material itemin the expenditureof a tubonrer tomueh 
dearer in the former than in the latter, ttiat is coal. 



House of Commons, Feb. 11, 1822. 

DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. BROUGHAM rose to bring forward his pro- 
mised motion on the distress of the country. He was 
aware that some persons would be ready to charge him 
with precipitancy, for bringing forward his motion now, 
seeing that the ministerial project of finance was to be 
broached on Friday next : he would gladly have waited 
the developement of their plan, had it not been for the 
declarations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
^T&i day of the session, from which he was led to expect 
rather a budget of new taxes than a reduction of the old 
ones. The whole House had heard the Chancellor declare, 
that to diminish the burdens of the people, instead of 
operating a relief, would but aggravate the evil. He had 
a shrewd suspicion that this doctrine, though in words it 
might be a little qualified, would be found hereafter to 
pervade the whole of the budget ; and he could not help 
looking forward to the decided interference of the house, 
as the only chance, the only hope of the country, to 
prevent that doctrine from being carried into full effect, 
and shining forth in all its glory in the measures of 
administration. (Much cheering.) It would be unneces- 
sary to waste time in commenting on the vast 
amount of the distresses of the country: it would be 
absolutely superfluous to describe the pressure upon the 
various districts, to prove the wide extent of public 
suffering and calamity, or to show how heavily, though 
not by any means exclusively, it pressed upon agrieultare* 
Some persons were of opinion, that the distresses were 
of a local, not of a general nature, and others thought 
they were confined to a particular class — the fEtrming 
interest. He had taken considerable pains to iaform 
himself truly of the state of the country, and he thought 
he might affirm with confidence, that, except in the manu- 
facturing districts of the North of England, distress was 
universally prevalent, was severe, nay, was terrible. If 
any one large branch of tiio community suffered from 
the pressure of the times. It was a necessary consequence, 
arising from the intermixture of all parts of society, that 
other classes must also he injured : but what must be the 
effect, when the body who most complained of 
distress — when that class of community who suffered so 
generally, and for so protracted a period, comprised the 
whole oftbese persons who wereengaged in theeultlvatioD 
of the soil ? The home market for all kinds of manufius 
tures must necessarily be diminished ; and if any branch 
maintained a seeming prosperity, it must be by tlie 
uncertain stimulus of foreign trade or speculation. Under 
such a state of things it was essential to ask, what had 
Government been doing to produce this result? He would 
not enter into a minute detiiil of their financial and 
commercial policy for the last 25 years, though he helil 
it to be perfectly true that no man, with a just view of 
the finances of the empire, and a proper regard for its 
prosperity and wealth, could think of persisting with 
impunity in the course that Government had pursued 
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for many years. He would take only three years, 1813, 
1814, and 1815, in which their system had been carried 
to its greatest extent, to elucidate his argument. In 
th )he three years, the average expenditure was 132,000, 
00 )L )>er annum; the revenue wrung from the pockets 
of the people to meet this expenditure was 84,000,000/. ; 
leaving an annual excess of 50,000,000/. in our out-goings 
over our income. Of the mode of expending these enor- 
mous and inconceivable sums, he would rather speak in 
the language of high authority than in his own. 

He would therefore quote the report of the Finance 
Committee of l^s 1 7, a committee nominated by the Noble 
Marquis opposite, and consisting almost wholly of his 
friends. That report was an absolute confession ; under 
the head*' Extraordinaries" it contained the following 
passages — " Your committee learn that works, buildings, 
extensions, and repairs, have been undertaken and 
executed, both at home and abroad, in a manner little 
checked or protected against profusion and waste; in 
many cases without any estimate or general plan, and 
sometimes extended, according to the statement of an 
officer of the ordnance who attended the committee, 
*as views opened during the progress of the work.'" 
Parliament, it appears, was never consulted in the matter, 
and the expence was left to adjust itself to the *' opening 
riews'* of those whose emoluments became greater in 
proportion to the magnitude of the sums expended. 
*' If(continned the report) the whole sum required for 
these great works, or even for any one of them, hud been 
at onc»? submitted to the House, by regular estimate, there 
would have been an opportunity of considering the 
propriety of undertaking them, and of making previous 
inquiries with regard to three essential points: — 1st. as 
to thesecurity or means of defence intended to be obtained: 
2d, as to the probability of the works in question effecting 
such security or means of defence ; 3d. as to the value 
of the objects to be accomplished by those works, com- 
pared with the amount of the sums required for their 
completion, taking into consideration the probability of 
their being brought Into use in consequence of any 
operation of an enemy.'* The report then set forth that 
jC9,0:S9,333 had been expended in this irregular and 
ansatisfactory manner, '* while the utility of these vast 
works was never put to the proof in the various chances 
of the late war." The evident meaning of the passages 
he had read was this — ** That if you, the House of Com- 
mons, had refused supplies, until the estimates wore laid 
before you — if you had considered the necessity of 
erecting those works before you voted your money — 
not your money, but the money of your impoverished 
constituents, (hear, hear) — if you had taken those fair 
precautions which men of common honesty would have 
adopted — those works never would have been attempted 
•*tbis monstrous evil would not have existed — those 
millions, wrung from the industry of the people, would 
not have been uselessly squandered." In the three years 
he had mentioned there was taken out of the pockets of 
the people, exclusive of county and parish-rates, the 
amazing sum of £:?52,000,000, which would have beeu 
more than siiflRcient to extinguish the national debt at 
the time Mr. Pitt instituted the sinking-fund. Well, after 
these years of unparalleled expence peace had arrived, 
but nut attended by the blessings which usually accom- 



pany peace; for,leavingont of thequestlon anydilTerence 
in the currency, the taxes were at the same nominnl 
amount in 18:80 as in 1806, though the former was the 
fifth year of peace, and the latter the fourth of active 
war. Mr. Brougham then proceeded lo show the vast 
evils which had arisen from abandoning a metallic cur- 
rency. He stated the different degrees of depreciation 
in the paper money from the suspension of cash payments 
in 1797, and the main conclusion which he drew from 
his calculations was, that the country paid last year as 
large an actual amount of taxation as it had paid in the 
most extravagant year of the late expensive war. ^ The 
distresses of the farmer were not surprising, when it was 
considered how much theweightoftaxation had increased 

since 1795: the revenue was then, including Ireland, 
£18,000,000; now it was £61,000,000: the farmers 
returns had fallen nearly to what they were in 1792, 
but his establishments, his expenditure, his taxes, 
were increased four-fold. 

The reduction of rents had been strongly recommend- 
ed, and was undoubtedly necessary. But as reduction 
had become quite necessary to the farmer, so the 
undiminished rents were necessary to the landlord, and 
the utmost reductions which could be made were in- 
adequate. The farmer complained that wheat sold 5fUs. 
per quarter lower than it had cost him for growing it. 
Suppose that 10s. was the truth, though he thought this 
underrated it, and suppose that three quarters to the 
acre was a fair average, the farmer would lose 30s. per 
acre — more than the average amount of rent. So Ihat 
if the rent were reduced cent, per cent, or even loO per 
cent, the farmer would still have a ri<i:ht to complain. 
Nothing was more just than the reduction of rents, 
though it was more than the landlord could afford ; b'lt 
it was not effectual relief to the farn.or. (Cheers.) If 
they could contrive to reduce the rxj^ences 30s. per 
acre, then the produce would pay the expence. To 
raise prices he held to be impossible ; and to reduce the 
expence of growing corn was only practicable by a 
reduction of taxation. One of the reasons why ti.e 
agricultural class at present suffered more than others 
from taxation was, that other classes could more easily 
transfer their capital, proportion and modify their arti- 
cle of production, than the agriculturist. When the 
demand fell short, they could more inmediately curtail 
the supply. One of the important effects of an augmenta- 
tion of the taxes was a proportionate increase of the poor 
rates, which, from half a million in 1750, and two mil- 
lions at the beginning of the last war, had reached at 
one time to eight millions, and might now be reasonably 
estimated at six. The only hope of relief to the suffer- 
ing classes lay in a determined reduction of the taxes 
which oppressed them. (Hear.) Not in a paltry reduc- 
tion of a million, or a million and half, or two millions, 
but in lopping off at once some such considerable bur- 
den as should enable the starving farmer to live — in 
some serious relief io the community, which must enable 
men toexist under thepressure that would remain, (hear ) 

He had already shown that, under the name of paying 
less than it had paid in time of war, the country, in fiict, 
was paying quite as much ; that, with the semblance of 
paying millions less than had been paid in the heart of 
the war, the country, in reality, paid ^:even millions a year 
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more ; that with a preteoce of payiag less than had been 
paid in those years called years of expence, the country 
paid a million more in the present year than she had ever 
paid in the most extravagant year of the contest; and 
that in the year just passed, the situation had been the 
same. Why, then, even say that taxes to the amount of 
7 or 8 millions were now taken off, the country would 
still be paying as much as she had paid in the year 18U6, 
or in the year 1807 — years of war and of profuse expen- 
diture — years of distress, and almost of ruin — years in 
which the country was told to look forward to peace 
for relief — years when all classes were gulled out of their 
money, and when parliament was duped into becoming 
the accomplice of Government in grinding a suffering 
people to the uttermost, and when all the consolation, 
all the argument, all the temptation held out was this — 
" this cannot last ; peace must come ; with peace will 
come retrenchment and a reduction of taxes, and with 
retrenchment and reduction will return the prosperity of 
England." Peace had come at last, but it had brought 
no healing influence on its wings. Still, in the defiance 
of all retrenchment and all economy, much of public 
burden would necessarily remain ; and be (Mr. Brough- 
am) had no hesitation in saying, that if, after all the re- 
sources of economy were exhausted — if after every pos- 
sible reduction had been effected — if after a large amount 
of load was taken off, the country should still find the 
state of the farming interest so bad, that landed gentle- 
men could not continue to exist In such a state of things, 
he was not prepared to sayihat the country ought not 
to go still farther in relief; his decided opinion upon 
the subject was, that where the pressure was so great 
and the interest so miglrty — for the very existence of 
the state was bound up in the prosperity of the land — 
the country had only one limit to relief— the making that 
relief decidedly effectual :— that if one measure of reduc- 
tion would not do, recourse must be had to another, and 
from thence to another; and that if all reductions were 
found insufficient, the country must prepare for other 
measures, for measures only to be justified by a para- 
mount unreasoning necessity. (Loudcheers.) He should 
say that the hour of necessity was come, if the land- 
owners of England were to. continue permanently in the 
state, or in any thing like the state in which they now 
stood : for it was well to talk, in honied accents, of 
suiting the supply to the demand, and of throwing bad 
land out of cultivation— of changes in society, from one 
employment to another— of transfer, for that was an 
expression which did wonders, and of what one man lost 
being gained by another. These words, however smoothly 
they might sound upon the tonjcue, would be found, if 
interpreted, full of serious and of dangerous meaning. 
They supposed the laying waste of a large and fair por- 
tion of hngland ; the breaking up of all endearing con- 
nexions; the destruction of all local attachments ; the 
most frightful agonies to which the human mind could 
be subjected ; they looked to the tearing up by the roots 
that fabric of society which might flourish perhaps in 
thi.-! country, most ornamentally towards its summit, but 
wirich was bottomed upon the foundation of a solid 
landed interest, and which must crumble into dust when 
that landed interest should be no more. (Cheers.) And 
he i^Mr. Broughan) said that the landediuterest was no 



more when proprietocs were reduc^ed to traffic ia.^fBcari* 
ties — when they were compelled from day to day to a 
life of traffic and of speculation, instead of living like 
country gentlemen, and like gentlemen of England. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) To be distressed by every little 
neighbour within sight of the ,gate ; to be fearful at the 
approach of every n^w oom^r who sboidd appear; to 
glean a scanty pittance of rc^nt from a tenantry as suf* 
fering as themselves; and, at last, having gleaned from 
that tenantry all their earnings, to be forced to come 
upon their savings; and, their savings being exhaustcKi, 
to be obliged to drive them out or sell theqn up, taking 
the rent (as it now was taken) out of the Farmer's capi* 
tal, and not out of bis revenue ; and then being forced 
to emigrate, to mortgage, and eventually to sell ; then 
the process of transfer, as it was called, became com- 
plete; and, instead of the former owners, a new race of 
proprietors were distributed through the country. The 
only means of avoiding such a national calamity wa^sto 
cut off every charge which it was. possible to get rid of; 
not only to lop off the salaries of a few poor clerka— 
with an occasional little job of throwing three clerkships 
into one in order to provide for some favorite or friend, 
but to begin the retrenchment at the very highest point, 
and to carry it downwards through ev^ry department 
of the state. 

The years 1815 and 1816 had been years of low prices 
and of affected economy ; and the .year 1816 one wonld 
have thought, of nil years in the cycle, was the fj&rthest 
from warranting any incr^^e of salary. And yet he 
found the Commissioners of Customs and of Excise, and 
the chairmen of those Boards, in the year 1816, endowed 
with an addition to their already considerable stipends. 
(Hear, hear.) At a time when, instead of adding any 
thing, part ought to have been taken away, these in- 
creases were, given as compensi^tions for some loss of 
patronage. (Hear, hear.) Two or three yachts bad been 
laid up, the nomination of officers to them ceased ; and 
that was a calamity to be. made up by m increase of 
salary ! But the taste of ministers in these matters was 
quite delightful ; the neatnes.";, the uniformity which 
their arrangements displayed : for, to preserve the sym- 
metry of the whole set of officers, the commissioners of 
stamps got the same increase of salary although they 
had lost no patronage at all. (Hear.) [A member said 
that the commissioners of stamps had lost some patron- 
age.] He could not but be delighted at the style in 
which these rights were asserted, and at the nicety with 
which the worth of patronage was estimated in money. 
But there was another instance of augmentation in the 
year 1817, which was really worth the attention of (he 
House ; it was to the salary of the Secretary of the Board 
of Controul. The original salary attached to that situation 
was 1 ,5002 a year which was thought too little for an office 
of such importance, and in the year 1813 or 1814, during 
the war at all events 300/. a year was added, making 
the salary 1,800/. Within two years after, to wit, In the 
year 18l5, it was discovered that the honorable member 
who dignified the office had been no less than five yetrs 
in possession of his situation. Conduct so praise worthy 
could not decently go unrewarded. (Laughter.) If 
such an act did not deserve remuneration what did ? 
(Hear, hear.) If it was not merit, who could hope to 
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be meritorious. (Hear and laugbter.) Five years in his 
post! It was a sigaal instance of that.propensity to keep 
place, which was the supportof ministers and the blessing 
of the country. (Much laughter.^ ^'Let his salary/' 
said ministers with one voice. — ^* Let his salary.be in- 
creased 200/. a year." And for the honorable secre- 
tary's religious adherence to o£Bce, and as an encourage- 
ment to him to persevere still further in the same 
virtuous course, his salary, from 1 ,800/. was made 2,000/. 
per annum. (Excessive laughter.^ So bright a reward for 
meritorious conduct could scarcely fail to produce the 
besteffects ; and in fact the honorableseeretary continued 
two years longer in office, to evince his gratitude for 
the bounty which had been showered upon him (Hear, 
hear.) Wfiat! two years more? he must be rewarded 
^g^in, (shouts of laughter^) or the state would go to 
decay for want of steady servants. It would be in vain 
to. have great places of 1,500/. and 2,000/. a year, if they 
did not reward fidelity like this no one would accept 
them. — (Hear and laughter.) Accordingly the salary 
was advanced 200/. a year more, attaining then — it was 
hard to say the maximum — but attaining the line upon 
which it rested just at present (Cheers.) from all he 
had heard, not from ministers, but from those adherents 
who were too much countenanced by them, he felt he 
should not be discharging his duty if he did not guard 
numbers against those visionary schemes by which it was 
proposed to aid the distressed classes — schemes., visionary 
in every thing from which -real relief could be expected, 
and substantial in nothing but in their being a bar to a 
practical reduction of taxation. The hon. and learned 
member concluded, amidst loud cheers, by moving a 
resolution which was in substance — '' That it is the 
boundendutyof this House, well consideringthe pressure 
of the public burdens on all classes of the community, 
a4id particularly on the agricultural classes, to pledge 
itself to obtain for a suffering people such a reduction 
of, taxation as would afford them effectual relief." 
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The Leeda Mercury y 12/A June, 1824. 

Ministers have done muc^, during the last few years, 
to liberalize the commercial system of this country. 
They have abolished several injurious monopolies and 
restrictions, have boldly repealed some of the most ancient 
laws erroneously imagined to protect the mercantile 
interest, and now seem to act upon the just conviction, 
that they cannot better promote the prosperity of the 
country, than by leaving capital to choose its own em- 
ployment, and traders to take care of themselves. The 
East Indies have been opened to private merchants; the 
West Indies have been allowed to find nearer and better 
markets ; a perfectly free intercourse with Ireland has 
been established ; the venerated Navigation Act, founded 
upon principles of jealousy, has been repealed; the silk 
and the wollen trades have been made comparatively 
free; the beer trade is about to be disencumbered of its 
restrictions ; the penal laws against an open purchase and 
sale of labour to be abrogated, and the chains intended 
to bind down our artisans to this island to be broken. 
These are great benefits, for which we feel grateful not 
only to ministers, but to all those enlightened members 



of parliament, who, guided by the sound principles of 
political economy^ have laboured to dissipate old pre- 
judices, and to show the advantages of unlimited freedom 
of trade. Several classes in the trading part of the 
compi unity, whose interests seemed to be protected by 
the restrictions which have been leooioved, have viewed 
and stili continue to view these innovations with sensitive 
apprehension. This is invariably the case, whenever an 
improvement is projected ; but we are convinced that 
the general and permanent benefit Tt^sulting from the 
change in our commercial system will incalculably out- 
weigh the partial and temporary inconvenience, even 
if any inconvenience should be felt, and that in a few 
years the change will be looked back upon, with 
universal and unqualified admiration. 

We rejoice, however, in the liberal principles on which 
ministers are acting, more from our hopes of what they 
will produce, than from our approbation of what they 
have effected. It would be a great mistake to imagine 
that every thing has now been accomplished. The most 
important subjects are yet to be approached, the most 
grievousandpernicious monopolies are yetto be subverted. 
The sugar trade and the tea trade, as at present engrossed 
by the East India and the West India interests, impose 
heavy taxes on the nation, for the sole benefit of a few 
individuals, or the still worse end of supporting misr 
management, corruption, and slavery. Above all, that 
giant grievance, that grand commercial anomaly, that 
universal pest — the Corn Law, is to be revised and 
corrected. The agricultural monopoly is the most 
unmixed and enormous evil in the whole commercial 
system of this country: its injustice and oppressiveness 
to the nation at large are scarcely less to be deplored, 
than the ruin it often brings upon the farmers and 
landlords who cling to it as a protection la removing: 
minor restrictions on trade, we hope ministers have only 
been clearing their way to attack this colossal restriction, 
— have only been removing some of those defences, in 
which the powerful but ignorant advocates of the Corn 
Laws have formly taken shelter. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in particular owes it no less to his own 
reputation than to tlie country, to pull down, now that 
his eyes are opened, the monopoly which in his blindness 
he was the instrument of erecting. 

The Corn Laws are avowedly intended to TRiae and 
to keep up the price of the chief necessary of life. A 
very simple calculation will show at what expense to the 
community this is effected: forty millions of quarters of 
corn are annually consumed in this country; therefore 
every shilling added to its price is a (ax of two millions 
sterling on the public ; it follows, that if the price of corn 
is raised eight or ten shillings above what it would be 
under a system of free importation, the restriction co^sts 
the nation sixteen or twenty millions sterling a year. 
This is plain arithmetic. 

But what say the manufacturing and mercantile classes 
of the community to this tax, so much worse than the 
income tax? What say tV.e shipping, the silk, and the 
woollen interests, who are left to compete unprotected 
with other countries, at the continuance of this great 
monopoly.' They say truly that they are treated with 
Injustice ; that the principles of free trade, to which 
their own little monopolies have been sacrificed, are 
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not followed up by the abolition of that grand monopoly competitors ; therefore we most remedy the evil by a 
which oppresses them In common with the whole country; still further auermentation of our burdens! This is silly 



that they meet the foreign manufacturer under a disad- 
vantage, owing to the high price of ]al>our ; that they are 



still further augmentati 

enough, but it is what the defenders of the Corn Law« 

propose to the nation. The heavier our taxes are, the 



compelled to put up with a low rate of profit; and that 1 more necessary it evidently becomes to avail ourselves 

ily, ij of every foreign resource, which, by lowering the cost 



this must be injurious not only to themselves individua 
bat to the nation at large, in retarding the accumulation 
of capital, and encouraging the transference of it from 
this to other countries. 



corn. 
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The Leeds Mercury, 26 Jane, 1824. 

In onr papor of the 12th inst. we showed the serious 
evils and oppressive burdens brought upon the country 
by the restrictions on the tradein Corn. We demonstrated, 
by a simple calculation, that a tax of no less than sixteen 
<)r twenty millions sterling was imposed on the nation 
by the eilect of the Corn Laws in raising the price of the 
chief necessary of life. We showed that this occa.sioned 
a universal rise in the price of labour, and a corresponding 
diminution in the rate of profit. And we also proved, 
bv a reference to notorious facts, that the restrictions 
which bore so heavily on the people at large were not 
less pernicious and afHictive to the agriculturists them- 
selves, by causing ruinous fluctuations in the value of 
their produce. We shall now briefly examine the 
principal arguments by which the monopoly of corn is 
defended. 

First the advocates of a restricted corn trade contend 
that the English agriculturist is entitled to protection 
against foreign competition, on account of the heavy 
taxes he has to pay. It is manifest, however, that he 
has no right to claim protection on the ground of the 
general weight of taxation, but only on the ground of \ monopoly. 



of the necessaries of life, shall diminish the encumbrances 
that impede our course in the race of commerce. 

The advocates of the Corn Laws plead, secondly, that 
the monopolies enjoyed by several clas.«es of our manu- 
facturers justify tWm in demanding the monopoly of 
This plea would have something of fairness, if 



the legislative protection given to our manufactures 
were any thing more than a dead letter; but whilst it is 
notorious that our manufacturers of nearly every 
description are the best and cheapest in the world, antf 
have triumphantly maintained a competition with all 
others in foreign markets, it cannot be supposed that we 
have any reason to dread the competition of foreign 
manufactures in our own market, or to hope that we 
should be able to purchase our clothing, &c. cheaper 
abroad than at home. This plea, therefore, is void. But, 
supposing that it were not so, and that onr manufactures 
enjoyed a real protection, thiswould not justify arestrie- 
tidn on the trade in corn; because the latter article is 
of so much greater importance and more extensive coo- 
sumption than any of our manufactures, that a monopoly 
which effects its price Is incomparably more injurious 
to the nation, than one which affects any other article. 
Whatever force this plea might once be imagined \o 
have is gradually diminishing, in consequence of the 
liberal commercial system now adopted, and shortly, we 
trust, not a pog will remain in the statute book for the 
agriculturists to hang an argument upon in favour of 



these taxes which press exclusively upon agriculture. 
Forif the agriculturist were entitled to claim protection 
on the account of the general oppressiveness of taxation, 
every other produce in the country would have the 
same right; and every foreign commodity, therefore, 
which could come into competition with a commodity 
of Knglish production, would either be excluded or laden 
with heavy duties. But to tax all imported articles 
would be a general burden, not a general protection ; 
and to tax foreign corn alone would he unfair to every 
class except the agriculturists. Now the taxes which 
press exclusively upon agriculture are not numerous, 
and they are in some dey:ree counterbalanced by the 
expense of bringing so bulkly a commodity as corn from 
other countries, which of course operates as a tax on the 
foreign producer: but if, in addition to this, a duty of 
10 or 12 per cent, were laid on corn imported, the 
English agriculturist would enjoy all the protection 
which his exclusive taxes entitle him to demand. So 
much for the plea founded on taxation as far as the 
agriculturist is concerned. But let us look at this plea 
as it nfTects the nation. The people of England have to 
pay sixty millions of taxes a year, to support the 
government, and discharge the interest of their debt: 
Therefore, it is fitting to lay on twenty millions more, in 
or ler to protect the agriculturist ! Taxation has raised 
tbe price of labour, has lowered profit, has made it more 
dflicult for the manufacturer to cope with his foreign 



Being defeated in the first two positions, the defenders 
of the Corn Laws assert, that, whatever arguments 
economists may use, it is a well-known fact, that, the 
price of corn on the Continent is so low as to defy all 
competition on the part of the English grower. We 
deny the assertion. Much error exists on this point, 
and the agriculturists have carefully cherished it by 
representing the price of corn on the Continent as much 
lower than it really Is. It was clearly established by 
the evidence given before the agricultural committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1821, that the price of corn 
in Dantzic, Holland, and America, on the average of 
several years before the war, was such, that the com- 
modity could not be Imported from any of those markets 
into England for less than 57s. a quarter— a price very 
little lower than that of this country in the years i^OS 
and 1804. This is a fact not to be set aside by any 
vague representations of the fertility of Poland and tbe 
Crimea, and the cheapness ofcultivation in those countries. 

It is plain, therefore, that we can never hope for (and 
the agriculturist need never fear) the importation of 
corn into this country at a price so low as to throw ont 
of cultivation any lands except those of very inferior 
quality. We say hope for, because we are ready to 
contend, that if foreign corn could be had for S0#. a 
quarter, it would a great national blessing ; that the 
lower the price of this necessary of life the better ; and 
that (although a partial and temporary inconvenience 
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might resull from throwing inferior soils out nf tillage) 
the name generul ami permaoent advantage would be 
felt from a reducltoo in the price of corn, an has re^ttlled 
from the reduction of tl»e price of coitoiis. No one 
cloubrs that the dlniini>itied co^t of this inlter artiole, 
wliicli hu)^ l^eeii ellocted by our improved macliinery, is 
AUHtioiial lienefit; and it would be just an wise tn destroy 
ail thai inacbinery, und recDr to the old method of 
manufacturing, an it is to deprive ouixelves of IIip cheap 
produce of other countries, for the sake of tilling the 
•tubborn Koits of our own. 

It is alleged fourthly, that however desirable it may 
be to purchase cheap corn from other countries, we 
bave no certainly of procurin^r a regular Kupptv, and in 
time of war, our supplies being cut olT, we sliould be 
espotted to the peril of famine. Thisnx.xertion, like the 
preceding, i» a deluiiion, and is rcfnted by the experi- 
ence of this and other countries. Hnltand at no time 
prew suBicienf corn to supply the wants of its inhabitants 
yet this necessary of life was always as pjenliful in the 
market of Amsterdam as in any part of Europe: with 
tbJH ad vantage superadded, that the price was more steady 
I hi that country Ihau in any other of the world. Hut 
I ue we not dependent on foreign countries for many of 
' the oonimodilies which are absolutely essential to us, 
without having ever been deprived of them. Hemp, the 
very sinew of our naval strength, comes lu us wholly 
from the Baltic ; yet we never were deprived of it even 
during the height of the late war. We grow no cotton, 
no silk, no oranges ; but did we ever want them ? Have [ 
(h^ not reached us in $pite of all restrictions and all ; 
wars? (he fact is, that a country which exports any of 
s products to a great extent cannot bear to be deprived 
f of the usual outlet; that the most ruinous consequences 
■ would result to the sellers, as well as to the buyers, from 
1 iaterruption of the trade ; that sovereigns, therefore, 
y seldom venture to interrupt such a commerce : and 
Mt when they do attempt it, they cannot succeed. If 
e took a regular supply of corn from Poland or France, 
tbe cultivators of those countries would look to us 
regularly fur a market, and would invariably supply our 
wants. 'I'he closer our intercourse with these countries 
became, tbe more it would be the interest of all parties 
to abstain from war; and thus a great moral blessing 
wonid be secured by the establishment of sound com- 
mercial regulations. 

As a last refuge, the supporters of the Corn Laws 
plead Ihe gre^it deslruelion of capital that would be 
occasioned by throwing the inferior soils out of cultiva- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, nearly the same amount 
of capilJil is liable to he destroyed every six or seven 
years under the present system, in consequence of the 
rulanns Huctuations in the price of corn, which at one 
tiow give the highest encouragement to cultivation, and 
Ml another induce the farmer to abandon Ihe tillage of 
faialeMt productive soils. But if this were not the case, 
it surely would be a blunder of the groKtest kind to bind 
Cipilttl permanently to a disiidvautageous employmirnt. 
kuii to keep up the price of the chief ueeesfary of lif<s 
Id order to avoid the sacrifice of a smull portiou of that 
cnpilnl. When an iniprovemenl takes phicein machinery 
every wise manufacturer atuiedous his old machines and 
purcliacc the new ones, (uidiug the sacrifice of capital to 



be far less than the sacrifice of profit Ilial wouM attend 
Ihe continued use of the inferior implements. The same 
principle applies to agriculture, and to evejy olher 
employment. 

'Ihe torn Laws, then, being prodoetive of so much 
unqualified evil, wetrust tbe manufaoluringand conimer- 
cial diiitricls of the country will, on Ihe next meeting of 
parliament, petition earnestly for their repent. An 
excellent petition hos recently been sent up by tJio 
spiriledinhabilantsofLiverpool in favor ofan unrest rioted 
corn trade, and we slionld be glnd to see the po|kilouX' 
towns of this Hiding, with Leeds at their head, raiw 
their voice in favor" of this great improvement in our 
commercial system. 



THE KENT LAWS. 

To Ihe Edilor of Ike Leedit Blercwy. 

Sir. — Though a stranger to ynu, I am induced by Il» 
article in your paper of the S6th ult. on the t_'orn Law-, 
or as 1 shall call them, the Rent Lews, lo write you my 
case, with a few observations; — I have a wife, eight 
children under 14 years of age, and tw© in-door servants 
—every mouth of which is fed at my e.vpence. Prior 
to 1822, I was getting in debt, in conseqiwnee of the 
hieh prices of provisions. In that year, or thereabouts. 
I was enabled, by great frugality, to apply about £ai) 
yearly in the discharge of my debts; but now I anS 
suffering again, by having, not that iiO only, but £a 
Ss. 8d. yearly taken from me by the rent Laws, the 
particulars of which 1 will thus stale : — 
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This i,-- Independent of cheese and Butter, which my 
wife provided. 

As my creilit, on account of my circumstance*, i« 
not very good, and as Ihu i,2U cannot be looger applied 
iu dinchufge uf my old debts, 1 cannot incor new oMt**' 
lo the amount of the now deficiency in my income of 
£i4 Ss. Sd. my family must therefore starve to thai 
lunount, and the fat wliich ought to fabricate tbe en'rni't 
of my children, must go lu grease tbe wheels of the 
citri'iHges of the Ijandlords. Tliis is a fuithfull plclurn 
of Ihe sutteriugs of aiyiclf und my faouly, uud«'r ituf 
high Reut Lawu. 



In Ibe next pliioc, I wish lo call ynur altenlioii to the I 
enormily of the Rent Tax in the ^ro^". 

In the tiidi jilace, ihe LAndtiirils art! the people, and 
llif! only people, hene&iied hy the Rent Lawii; Iben I 
come the Kurmets and tl)<<ir t'iiinil)e!f: they may be on- 
Btdered as producers, not uh cooauaierti by purchase. In 
thill middle «lute, they (^ the farmers) are neilher benefitted 
or injured by high prices, olljerwisc than as farms will 
always be let or raled in proporliou to prices. The 
farmer of any ^iven qunntily of land will require g^reitter 
capital with hi^b prices, to obtain tbe same profit as low 
prices nould give hint ; iberel'ore, in this respect he i^ 
injured. To &od Ihe Dumber of famtliex taxed by high 
Reut Laws, the number of noti-prodncers must be 
ascerlnined, and taking tbe number ol each family to be 
the Kiime as mine, (iS) tbera are in tbe United Kingdom 
1,500,000 fHmilies. Allowing each Landlord on the 
average to have 5,000 apr^s, and each farm to be 500 
seres, the number of Landlords' and Tenants' families 
are 154,000, which taken from Ibe whole population, 
leaves 1,346,000 families of 18 persons each, as Pur- 
chasers— eacii family taxed at a44 5,i, 8d. yearly, is a 
gross Biim of i;59,a24,000, without (he fractions, which 
is upwards of ^300,CKK) more!!! How many families, 
besides my own, mu&t not only spend that income ftiey 
should apply lo other purposes, in Ihe payment of this 
high Rent Starvation Tax, hut how many more must, 
like my family, starve, or Mlf starve, in consequence of 
it? Those also who have enough, should peliiion, end 
earnestly too, lor the repeal of such a Tax. 

Add the above difference ofi;6y.2ii4,00U to the Taxes 
of 1824, aud see what the amount of taxation will lie. 
Tbe Government taxes are reduced about 5 mil lions, and 
the Landlord's tax of 59 millions laid on, this (ben is an 
increase of taxation of54miltians, instead of relief. But 
to do any thing; efleclually, the public Journals should 
hike up the matter as you have done ; meetings 
should be held in every place as the Agriculturists held 
theirs; the Chairmen of the County Meetings should 
meet in London, as Webb Hall and his Compeers did; 
aud if necessary a " Free Com Trade Jnnrnnl " should 
be established, to cwnbat the Sojibisfry of tbe Farmers' 
JouriiHlj these things dune, the i High lientu Laws 
wAubJ pfill like snow in a Summer's Sun. I antiripale 
niiCch good from Ihe article in your paper, of ivhicb (he 
Morning Chronicle gave an estraol, I wish this may 
iippear tnlhal paper through yours. I wish it may appear 
ill Cowdroys'a .Manciiesler Gazelte, from which there 
was aauther extract in the Chronicle. 

Let parliament enact the import price nt SOs. for the 
next yettr^ aud to be lower 4s yeuily, until it be quiei 
free. Tlie expence of importation is equal to sixpence 
per busiiel, and by the Corn Law Taxation Table that 
clearly a4ipearii tonnwunt to HI milions.and it is curious 
tU obtterve tW coim^dence between that Table and my 
o«l(iuliiitoti,ii&4rt Ss. 1m1. (iix .on twelve perMons, is £3 13«. 
Hd, (i«rhcail,i«nd b\- the 'Fable Is. Sd. Hue in tbe buubt! 
»rf ^-iH-aX. by .Acl- of FarUiOMnt.isa poll tax ol £S. lOs; 
U'tLe,>t iM«b>!U( i9>'t>d.<dear«r(lMnin ISS;^ wbeuceariset^ 
my.Lidculatihn. Tb« erross amouiit in theTabie is 63 
lutllioii*. diHloct for the laudlordHnnd tenautiaa I have 
duuc, aiuli it wUI Agree iu-tliat-respcct also. 

A SUFFERER. 



Relief wanted to Cottagers and Farmers. 

Forty years ago no farmer missed a rent day. If hi> 
money did not come in lime, bis neighbours lent liiin 
some to make up his rent, co Ihnl Ibey never minsed ; 
all confidence, comfort, credit, harmony and happinen 
prevailed among them. Nor was there any waol 
among tbe cottagers. If the meal was delayed at tbe 
mill, or the money, or any other provision wantinir, 
some of their neighbours lent them ivhat Ihey wmi'ed 
freely and hospitably, and the same obligarlon Vh» 
returned by both with Ihe same good will, so that till 
was concord and happiness among them. But now (he 
reverse htm taken place ; poverty, inability, discord, 
and hatred of each other prevails; many, there are, of 
both, who have the above-mentioned wunis, who hare 
no friends to relieve them, and who are mure ready lo 
steal from, and cheat each other, than to relieve Uictn in 
their need. Unbearable rents and laxiss, and ollter 
oppressive measures, are tbe baneful causes of this 
poverty, discord, and haired of each other among 
farmers and cottagers; this is a truth coufirmed lo ne 
by many. 

Is it not then a loud call upon superiors to dewtraj 
these great evils. I beseech you, superiors, to help Ibe 
pour aud the hold pea^^antry, who have been Eugtand'ii 
glory, (and fanners) lo flourish again, and onoe more 
be the glory of Britain. 



Reasom/or lowering the Price of Breads Q 
all other Provisions^ 

The most weighty reason that can be urged in fatror 
of lowering tire price of bread, and all orher ueceasarte* 
of life, will be found ia llie comparison of ib^. tutmben 
who are in afHuence and competency, and Ihotte wJio 
got wages which will support them comfortably, with 
the,nnmbcr of those who cannot command such wh^m, 
tbe sick and uufortuaale, poor widows and orpliaur, 
paupers and beggars, wounded soldiers nnd sailura, and 
mauy olbers wbo bare small Itmili^) incuincK, which ibty 
caaiiot increase. 

] presume the nine latter classes will oDt-uumber tbe 
three former in Ihe proporlion oi" ten to one in Mme 
places, and twenty to one in others, if we lake tbe 
kingdom through. And Ihe latter nine da^-^es would 
be restored from poverty and want to comfort, by a 
salutary successful effort on the p.irt of superiors lo 
reduce the price of provisions; and little do we know 
whose cbiidreu of the present day arc lo have Ihe 
mistortunc to fall into poverty. How much the nine 
latter wonld thank and praise the two first for each ■ 
salutary act, and bow much comfort and pleasure they 
would afford society thereby, is beyond the most 
exteniire imagination to describe. And I beg leave (o 
ask, would not such a salutary measure giatify vbuiilf, 
humanity and the soundest policy by Invigoraliuitm 
making strong all tbe essential aud vital bau« of 
society . 

I challenge those in affluence and competency, tbe 
most acute agriculturist and the most profound puJoeo- 



pher, »T any other, lo prore Ihflt the condition, coni- 
fnrUand bappiaeKaof aSluence nnO comiicteiicy can he 
improved by inereiisins the prio« of bread, and Ihe 
other necesisaries of life. Then why so oiany arlitioiuj 
means lo keep up the price of corn aiid other provieimm 
Tita exlravagaoL price of corn in ihe root of ijl the 
great evils which come to all ntitioni>. 

Having so :$incerely advocated Ihe cuu^ie of the poor 
bibourer and others, I muat uol forfret (o point out lo 
the labouring man his grealeMt comfuri, hiippioess mid 
safety, which I hope to prove is in fair coniputeni 
coiieiunl wagiw. Hi>w often does the labouring man, 
who commands greater wages than common, go to Ihe 
alehouse, gci habiU of idleoeMi oud drinlting, and 
thereby become a worse husband, a worse parent, 
B worse member of iJUGiely, and, in (lie end, complete 
bis own ruin and that of his family. I once wanted 
some money of a man at Manchester, who, it was said, 
CQiild eata a guinea and a half a-week. 1 called on 
liim lo pay me, and found his wife in rags and a pair of 
cJogs, aud the children ronning aboot the house wilh- 
etit stockings and shoes, and llie husband drunk at the 
alehouse, and, consequently, unable to pay me. I hope 
these facta, which are loo well known, will satisfy Ihe 
labouring man that his master, who restrains bim to fair 
oorapetent constant wages, is his best friend.; though, 
for want of considering the bad effects of the above- 
mentioned great wages, he perhaps tbink? him flot so ; 
but if Ihe labourer will consider it well, lie will find his 
muster is his best friend, and has perhaps us hard work 
as he can do himself; and if he does not eudeavuur to 
produce his goods at a fair price al murkel, his trade 
•^^d be lost, and be Ihe ruiu of both master and man. 



Pf oofs that our heavy Tcueatton, and high Rents, 
the middling and lower Orders of the 
e in poverty. 




ter drawing tlie nbove-menlloned gloomy, but true, 

ife of this once linppy nation, I feel it necessary to 

endeavour to convince all those of its truth, who have 

) not given Ibeuisclvcs time lo know the state of the land 

y of their nativity, in which they have lived all their 

I Ike,*, for want of inclination for such knowledge ; and 

f pertfaps wandiT abroad to see the variety and beaiiiies 

^as lliey faiic-y) of otiier countries, before (hey have 

taken time to view and discover ihe defects, and to 

ooQlemplale the superior beauties and oxcelleocies of 

:tbptr own. 

This nation owes about 800 millions of money, Ihe 

interest at 5 per cent, is 40 millions per annum. 

L Surely such an ebornious debt, as no other nation in the 

I ircirld ever contracted. And we may add uJiove 20 

, mlUions a year more for Ihe necessary support pf the 

nation. And tho baneful aud unnecessary support of 

bribery and corruption, and unmerited sinecure places 

I drill pensions, and nobody kuows what beside, is above 

60 trillions afyear. And this is paid in faxes by. the 

oofliuinerslof the? produce of the /and, which M«p» the 



middling and lower orders in poverty, who have no 
means of increasing their Income : aud Ih'tugh you may 
say it is in part paid by the high ranks, you will liod 
they are supported by the middling and lower orders ; 
and whether Die landlord or tenant be called upon lo 
paji it, the farmer must have it from the tenant, and the 
tenant must have it from the consumer. Is not Indus- 
try, mercantile enterprJze, and the circulation of money, 
the source of the wealth and greatness of all prosperous 
and ha[>py nations. 

Aud it is well known that many private fortunes have 
been wasted by the folly. Imprudence, and eictravagnttce ' 
of the owners. And it is equiilly plain that the folly 
and exlravni^unce of the adininisirulioii or {^overnorsuf 
a country, will, in process of time, ruin a whol» 
empire, as history proves they have dune, and caosed 
revolations, which is the greniesi minery llinl can befal 
a nation, and ou>rht lo be lite study aud endeavour of 
every one to prevent. This nation, I am sure, would 
never recover a revolution, it wonld be everlasting 
misery and ruin lo it. 

Jiut a reformation in Parliament wonld prevent snch 
a calamity, and l>e the most cordial balm, and would 
infuse comfort, pleasure, happiness, and safety, into 
all ranks and degrees, and the wtiolfl of this once happy 
and mighty empire. 

Compare a nation to an individual, and you will find 
they are Itie same, only the nation is on the larger 
scale, and requires mure lime to complete its min. 
And you will find tliey are subject to the same cn«ual ties. 
Hut the giiveniors of nations are, and have, nuiversnily 
beeu guilty of more imprudence and extravagaure Ihau 
individuals, or else the governors of this nation wonld 
never have contracted a debt of 8(J0 millions of mnuey, 
aiid-coulinue as extravatianl and thoughtless about her 
debilitated aud da'igerous slate, as if she owed nothing:, 
is it not llieu the duly of every one lo warn her of ber 
danger, before ruin come upon her suddenly, or like a 
(hief in the night. Is not this an additional proof, that 
she is u bewildered, iufalnaied and misgoverned nation. 

Did not Carthage, Home, France, Spain, and many 
other nations fall by those six djre enemies to all 
nations, vie. bribery, corruption, luxury tyranny, 
opprefision and poverty ; f'>r want of adhering to Ihe 
warniug voices of Ibusf days. 

liuw Call u nation hnve this unbearable sum (o pay 
sDauuIly, but the middling and lower orders of the 
peo|ile mui-t always be'in poverty by paying it. 

Tlie }ioor people u.-ed to pay one penny per onnce 
for tobacco, Uiey now pay I'mir-pence, which occiisions 
muoli complaining. I beg leave to advise ils being 
leduoed to two-pence per uuuce, which would very 
much relieve Ilio poor, oiid prevent li»e crime of 
amuggling:t and perhaps not rcduc« the revenue, 



To the Editor of the Wakefield and Halifax 
JoitrmU, and tbe^ tefiote Population of the Brithk 
, ^Empire, on the Support and Import of Woo/. 

,. peing, no Me;rchitDt, Uaau(acturer, Woolstapler, or 
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Fermer, I write to you, as ■ sincere friend to the welfare 
of our denr rounlry. 

I nm itideed, hurt and grieved, to lioar some of my 
^ud counlrymeo (Merchanl.sand MnniifHcturer^] guiity 
of so great an error, npon one of llie most vital questions 
I tollinIiiiostini|)urtBntof alleartblyi^bjofls, Agrriculture 
j I am grieved to witness that they have suffered what they 
L erroneously fancy is a private or local interest, to divide 
' them from iho.oe of better judgiiipnf, and treat as such, 
two of the most important naliontil fjuestiuns that ever 
came before Parliament — the export and import of wool. 
Can they fiirget the wisdom of their forefather?, in 
mailing the most strict laws, to prevent the export of 
Iheir wool, which is snch as no pari of the world pro- 
duceth hut these islands: and that they, and the whnle 
empire, have reaped the benefits of tlie same ? Has it 
not improved your agriculture, increased your wealth, 
made yonr navierations, turnpike-roads, and many other 
Improvements? Has it not been tlie source of yonr wealth 
and population ? Did not yonr poor brave soldiers, taken 
from the population, Gght Ibe bailie of Waterloo, and 
did not they conqner and save us fnim ruin : and when 
the Duke of Wellington was complimented upon thai 
Yiclory, his Lordship said " no: the merit dolb not be- 
long to me, but the superior physical force and invincible 
' constancy of the Britif^h soldier.!* Would you then 
[ ADnihilale that populatiun and source of yonr wealth 
Und greatnesi', by exporting your wool? And is not 
that population, and your poor people, entitled to ynur 
protection, iu a political, religious, lawful, and moral 
view ? 

Have not European Kings and others, been to see the 
source of your weiilth and greatness, and discovered it 
in your poponlation, industry, and mercantileenlerpriseP 
And are not they gone home with the determination to 
encourage and promote in their own countries, that 
which has made you so great? You have too much 
rnm|ietifinn at home, and you will find the same is 
growing to a great extent abroad. Is it not tlien, your 
first lionnden duty, to unite every voice and cITort to 
prevent the exportation of your wool? is it not the 
'»eftt which our Nobles all >nt on in llie House of Lords; 
wliiit will you subiitituleas h seat for them, when you 
bace sent it away? 

A on are forcing mid Increasing, thai I'oreign eompeli- 
lion.hythetaxoffid.perlb. upon Foreiirn wool, (much 
of which is not worlh that price); yon tire therefore by 
this tux, compelling Ihem to be manufa<'Iurers: to make 
money of tlieir Wool, whicb they have no other wuy wf 
Converting into money. 

Mark the uliiurdity of the thought of exporting ynur 
Wool: such as no other country in the world can 
piodnce, at the time that you are imporijog Wool and 
\\ (mllen rags, to employ your population, from every 
(juiirler of (he globe. 

I admit Ihutagrrioullure isentitled to every prnlection 
and encouragement, but be very ciirelul yoii do not miss 
the way to that protecli.in, and if Ihoseinten'sted in its 
proiii)erily, ng Me all arc, d" agree lo,«!iport v»r Wool. 
«*e shall be penny wise, and pono^ foolish. Thev may 
fancy Ihey may gain a Illtlt, 'hot they wi» low above 
len times more, by lownriuK the price ofbeef, mutton, 
corn, &c. when they have driven (he peopW (their 



customers) away to auo"'er coontry, or deprived th»m 
of the means of getting money to bny the abovcmen- 
tioned articles at home. 

With your Wool would go, or follow, your people, 
merchants, nnd manufacturers, who are the source of 
yonr greatness, and that Joss would be followed by a 
ileeay of your trade, ruin and bankruptcies, of those 
who have embarked tlieir cajjilals in munnfactorie», 
merchants, farmers, and many others. Then I beg leave 
lo usk, who are to keep our poor, and pay our taxes, 
when we are all become paupers, for want of work and 
a circulation of money? 

That competition which Is growing so fast abroad, is 
the sironge..;! reason thai can be urged, why we should 
have no tax upon the import of Wool : be cauliong how 
you attempt to remedy the tooth-ache, and throw the 
whole body Into a dangerous fever. 

Put no tax upon your industry, it is that, yonr popti- 
lation, mercantile enterprise, and the circulation of 
money, which pay at! your taxes. Have you uot such a 
debt and load of taxes to pay, as no other people upon 
the fiice of the earth, though you have only a few sm&ll 
Islands and some Colonies 

The Foreign cloth buyers say, " let ns have yonr 
Knglisb Wool, and we shall not want your Eng'liflh 
cloth." Can I give astronger proof that the exportation 
of our Woo! »vilt be ruinous ? 

Unite, and never agree to the export of Wool. And 
never cease to petition, till you have removed that 
grievous, odious, hatefnl, impolitic, oppressive tax, upoo 
the import of it. This tax is allowed to be no object h 
a revenue ; then why continue that which is so extremely 
iniurioHstotheinduBtriousmannfacturer? Dontmiacarry 
on confidence. How many men have failed upon many 
of the most important questions, for want of caotloa 
and watchful care? I warn jou not to be guilty of Ibe 
same on this great occasion. Be active, be vigilant. 

Many Farmers are as much alarmed at the fear thai 
oar Wool should be exported, and the tax not be taken 
from the import of it, as the manufacturers theniselv««, 
Ijecause Ihey say, their Interests are inseparable. 

Let me impress you with the indisputable fact that (he 
interest ofagrieulture and manufactures are inseparable: 
they have given life and spirit to each other, and mutt 
live or die together. Never cease lo nourish and protect 
tbeni as such, till you have reduced yourtaxesand reoU 
and made yourself able to compete wilh, or meet nttwr 
i nations at market willi your clolli; if you do nut, tlie 
competition abroad will be your ruin, 

I say again, be active, vigilant, and watchful, sleep 
upon your arms, for your enemy's compelition abroad 
Is awake, and proceeding with rapidity. Don't tblok 
yoor security is in your superior industry and macbinerF, 
or in any thing else ; your mechanics, inductrioui and 
ingenious men wilt go abroad, and if tbey go with Ihvir 
heads on, they will carry your machinery witlt Ihem— 
tf they have not already done it. 

Yi>ur Mnbearable (axes and high rents, are the baw 
of your agriculture, mauufacUires, and welfare. 

160 not forget that your populatiun U iucresatQC 
every dny, and with tha(,a|] your wanis are incr«««ing, 
Qud that'lt i^ your duly to provide for tliose wauta, u 
vour forefathers did for you. 
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The nation's than luare due untothe£arlo£Harewood^ 
and our two worlby Members of Parliament, for. their 
judicious conduct and perseverance, to prevent-sach an 
evil coming upon our country^ as the export of our 
Wool, and also to remove the tax upon the import, of 
the same. 

I am, respectfully. Sir, 

Tour most obedient and humble Servant, 

RICHARD MILNES. 



Stiherton- Hall, near ^^'akc/ieidg 
Ock^ber \Mh, 1823. 
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. A Song an Wool our great Trecmire, and 

. Sheep Shearing. 

When the rose was In bud, and sweet violets did blow, 
Anid birds singing love songs on every bough. 
When daisies, and cowslips, and primroses spread, 
Adorniog^ perfuming, the 0owery mead. 
When daisies,. i&c. 

Our cleanly milk pail isfill'd with brown ale, 
Our table our table's the grass. 
We Mi and we sing and we dance. in a ring, 
Ev'ry lad ev'ry lad has his lass. 
Without the plough fat oxen low, 
The lads and the lasses a sheep shearing go. 
Without the plough, Ac. 

When our shepherd shears his jolly jolly fleece, 
Hqw much richer than that which.they say was in Greece 
When our shepherd, &c. 

'Tis our cloth an«l our food, and our politic prood,- 
'Tis the seat 'tis tlio seat which our nobles all sit on ; 
'Tis our cloth and our food, and our politic good, 
'Tistbe seat 'tis the seat which our nobles all sit on ; 
'^ris a mine above ground where our treasure's all found, 
'Tis the gold and the silver of Britain. 
'Tis a mine above ground,. &c. 



A Panegyric jually due to the Nobility ^ and all the 
goody loyaly and faithful People of the British 
Empire. 

Y14 all know that there is among the noble peers o'^ 
this realm, as much of unsullied honor, loyalty, impartial 
juBtice, integrity, charity, humanity, and philanthropy, 
aj can be found in any body of men in the world. 
I The same may be justljr s aid of the ladies, the gentry, 
the clergy, the freeholders, ibe merchants, the army, the 
nary, the judges, the counsellors, the furies, the solici- 
tors« and the whole of the good and raithful people of 
the British Empire. 






A Panegyric jmtly due to his late Majesty King 
George the If I. and his present Majesty King 
George the IV. of Cheat Britain. 

At the beginning of last reign, an act was passed on 
the suggestion of the late King George the III. to make 
the judges entirely independent of the Crown, byseeur* 
ing to them their places for life. As it appeared to the 
King, that the dispensers of justice could not be in the 
slightest degree dependent on the Crown, without dan- 
ger to the freedom and liberties of the subject. This 
proves that his late Majesty's noble mind was ornamented 
by the most unsullieci honor, patriotism, liberty, and 
freedom to his subjects, impartial justice, and integrity. 
Can we then suppose that his amiable, honorable, 
enlightened son George the IV. does not inherit all the 
amiable and inestimable qualities, which ornamented 
his revered and honored father. We all know, who 
remember him in his youthful days, that he displayed 
them in an eminent degree, and they still remain in his 
noble breast. And w*henever it becomes necessary to 
bring them into action, they will shine forth like the 
bright sun at noon-day. Whenever justice calls, and 
the constitution declares itself in danger, they will come 
to the protection of both in their native and juvenile 
vigour, and like his good father, not only join in the 
restoration and preservation of both, but improve them 
if possible, as much or more than his beloved father did 
in the above-mentioned act. 

Then let justice, the constitution, and the whole 
nation complain of their danger, in the loss of their 
authority, in the House of Commons, and petition his 
Majesty to enable the people to restore their just, right, 
vital, and inalienable power and interest in the House 
of Commons, which appears to have become the repre- 
sentatives of the administration or ministeirsof the day, 
and not the representatives o f the good, loyal, and faith-* 
ful people, whichthe constitution originally made them. 
It is therefore impossible that the brave, loyal, and 
good people of Great Britain can give honor, praise, 
)rotection, and aiTection enough to their deiirly and 
ustly beloved King George the IV. and long may ho 
ive, and hnppy may he be, under the protection of tho 
Almighty, here and hereafter, is tho most hearty, siucere 
wkh, and prayer, ot Richard Milnes, the Author. 



Copy of a Letter from Sir Henry Hnrpury to the. 
Rev. Joshua Eyton^ his Chaplain. 

SIR, 

I fake the liberty of sending you a copy of the 
words spoken by his Majesty, to Lord Grenville, when 
applied to on the Catholic Bill, March 1807. 'i'he chan- 
nel through which I received this communication, ena- 
bles me to assure you, that you may rely on the autheu- 
ticity. I have read tt: em again aud agiin, with every 
sentiment of heart-felt pleasure, and with admiration. 
I have no doubt but the same memorable words that 
should be engraved, and as far as I know, will be, in the 
I heart of every protestant subject. 
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"My LORD, 

"I am nne of tboite wbo respect an ostb. — I 
" have firmnesB sufficient to quit my Tbrane and retire 
" 1o a cottage, or place my necii on a block or scaffold 
"if my people require it; but I have not retoliition to 
*' break that oath which 1 took in the most aolems man- 
" ner at my coronatioD." 



A Chapter from the Book of Ktitgs. 

I. Now Georere the III. was twenty and tw-o years 
old when he be^an to reign, awd he reigned King over 
alt Koglaiid forty and seven year?. 

5. And be did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord, and served the Lnrd his God with all his heart ; 
so that beTore him wag do King like unto him. 

i. And it came to pas^in those day?, that the servants 
of the King, the wise men of the land, even "ail the 
talents (hereof," came in and stood before the King and 
•aid, "O King! live for ever." 

4. May it please thee, O King! to extend to certain 
of thy subjects, throughout thy dominions, those graci* 
ous induigencies, which others of their brethren pos- 
sess; " and the King answered and said, let it be so." 

b. Then the wise men of the land, even all the talents 
thereof, communed among themselves, saying, notwifh- 
slanding our Lord the King has granted us this our 
petition, nevertheless it sufiiceth us not. 

6. And they returned unto the King and said, he it 
known unto thscO King 1 that there exists oertain statutes 
and ordinances, instituted in the dark ages, and ordained 
in limes of ignorance and snperstition, when thy fore- 
fathers were called unto the Throne of these kingdoms. 

7. Which statutes and ordinances, may it please tbee 
O King! tn annnl and destroy; to the end, that thora 
maj be satisfied who were never yet contended, and that 
those who were ever disaffected may be made loyal 

8. And the King ansn'ered and said. Not so. — We 
cannot dispense with the onth which we have taken: 
neither will we, tliiit the bulwarks of our Throne l>e 
removed, nor the fundamental laws of our kingdom 
changed. 

Then is it not wonderfnl, that such a people as the above 
should be blinded, bewildered, and infatuated, by causea 
which a few of them cannot or will not discover. But 
the great majorily of them are perfectly aware of, and 
know the cau^e vei y well ; and as that number is increas- 
ing every day, by a conscious belief that we are in a great 
error, and much danger. I do hope the remedy fur the 
ubove-mentioaed dire diseaics, is not far distant. 



Procesf of American Manufacturers, from the 
Leeds Mercury, 6lh March, 1824. 

Tfie Boston daily advertiser states, that the quantity 
o( flannels mnuufnotured withiti forty miles nf Ho.fton 
the last year, hove exceeded 15,000 piece.*, of forty-six 
yard.ieacb, comprLiiof? Ihe various qualities and cnloure 
'Usually imported ; and the new establisbmcnls now going 
into operation, with the extension of those already to 



operation, will mknafaetnre mor« than 80,000 pieces the 
present year. Beside there are others in Connecticut 
and New York of considerable extent ; and all of then* 
will be sufficient within eighteen months, to supply the 
wants of the country. 

Inereatie of the Americtm Navy. 

A biH has been reported In the Senate of the United 
States, for building ten sloops of war of the first claw, 
to can y not les^ than twenty guns each, and appropria- 
tinK 850,000 dollars for llie purpose. 

Liverpool—Saturday— Ilie exportation of British 
manufactures from this port to South America, especially 
10 Buenos Ayres and other southern provinces of that 
continent, has been greater within the last few weelu 
than at any former period. Linens, Cottons, and Wool- 
lens, especially the first, have been the leading articles 
of export. 



Leeda Mercnry, 19/* June, 1824. 

The following extract from the United States Tariff 
Hill, now in progress through the Senate is deserving of 
the most serious attention of oar woollen and worsted 
manufactures: — 

On all manufactures of wool, or of which wool shall 
be a component part, except worsted stuff goods and 
blankets, which shall pay twenty-five per cent, ad valo- 
rem, a duty of thirty per cent, ad valorem, shall he im- 
posed until the thirtieth day of Jnne, one thousand eight 
hundred and tweaty-five; and, after that time a duty of 
thirty-three and a third per cent, ad valorem : provided 
that on all manufactures of wool, except flannel and 
baize, the aefnal value of which, at the place whence 
imported, shall not exceed thirty-three and a third cents. 
per square yard, shall be charged with a doty of 
twenty-five per cent, ad valorem. 

We have received the New York papers to the 26th 
ult. ; they confirm the news we gave yesterday, through 
Our private channels of information, respectiog the poos- 
ing of the Tariff Bill. It is now sanctioned by the Ex- 
ecutive, and has thus become a law of the United States. 
We have the Tariff, with all the duties before us, hut the 
pre.«isure of matter to-day prevents its insertion. The 
high import rates impostd upon Brttish goods by this 
absurd law, will be severely felt In the manufactarlDg 
districts uf the country. 



London, tfedneaday, June 16, 1824. 
The Inst mercantile letters from Mexico ar« rery 
unfavorable. We have seen one from a gentleman woo 
freighted a vessel in August last, wKh goods which were 
considered most valuablt* in the Mexican market; In 
which he savs, that after waiting three months, be has 
considered it wise to sell at a loss of -10 per cent, upon 
the prime cost in this cnnntry. The warehonses of 
Mexico are tirowded with English merchandlxe, for 
which Ho purchasers cin bfe fnnnd, from the doofale 
cause of want of money aud the unceriaiu state of the 
country. 
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C€q there be a stronger proof of our infatuation, than 
the fact that we have almost half a century past been 
helping to emancipate others, the most distant nations 
from slavery ; and during the same period, neglected to 
protect and nourish our freedom at home. Have we not 
wuflfered the most dire enemies of freedom, bribery, cor- 
rnption, luxury, tyranny, and oppression, to rage with 
unabated fiiry, and to invade our liberties, and imper- 
ceptibly deprive us of our freedom in many respects, 
and enslaving us, who have known the enjoyment of 
liberty. Was it not our first bounden duty to fortify 
and protect ourselves against slavery, and when we had 
done that, to make ourselves more able, to extend our 
fostering hand to help other nations, to enjoy freedom, 
as the good, the brave, the great Americans have done. 

But unfortunately we appear to mind nothfng but the 
wild momentary things of this transitory life, forgetting 
the welfare of posterity, and to provide for the comfort 
of our children, and our childrcn'.s children, as our fore- 
fiithers did for us, and the worse crime of neglecting to 

rrepare ourselves for the happiness of the life to come, 
do hope this admonition will move the good people of 
all religions, who have the happiness of being tolerated 
In this once happy land, to join hand and heart in this 
heavenly cause, of our earthly and eternal happiness. 

Can there be a greater proof that we are blind and 
bewildered, than our apparent blindness to the competi- 
tion in manufactures, at home and abroad, which will be 
our downfal, if we do not protect South America and 
reduce our national debt, taxes, public expenditure, 
rents, and price of provisions, which it appears can only 
be dune by a reformation of Parliament, to enable us to 
meet other nations at market at present, and in future, 
or else we shall be ruined. Do not the holy alliance 
command ail Europe, and have not they the power of 
excluding our trade and manufactures from that conti- 
nent, to promote their own, and enslave us. And have 
we any assurance they will not doso. To foresee danger, 
is said to be the high road to safety. Let us then be no 
longer blind, bewildered, and infatuated, for thesakeof all 
that is sacred and good, and for the sake of the welfare of 
our children, and children's children, and our eternal 
happiness. 

Will Great Britain continue to do every thing but the 
four things needful, viz: — To preserve our manufactures 
and commerce — To provide for posterity or our children, 
and children's children, as our forefathers wisely did 
for us — To restore and nourish our lost freedom — But 
above all, to prepare ourselves for the happiness of the 
life to come, 



A very important Appendix to my new economical 

Plan of Road Making. 

On the 27th day of May, 1824, the tolls upon the 
Wakefield and Austerland turnpike road, Yorkshire, 
about twenty-six miles long, leading from Wakefield 
towards Manchester, were let for the enormous advance 
of -£2860. per annum. The old rent was £5080. on a 
leiuM* of three years, which does not expire till October 
next. The new rent is therefore 17940. .per year. 
Surely this ii such an additional proof of the enormous 



sums gained by toll bar-farmers, as with the many rea- 
sons which I have*given before, will induce all tiustees 
of turnpike roads, to keep the toll bars in their own 
hands, and not let them ; these men run away nith tins 
money which the trustees .should apply to the reduotiou 
of the tolls, and pulling down all side and pick pocket 
bars, and reduce theii tolls generally soon as possible, 
and let every traveller enjoy a fair proportion of the 
road in travelling for his money, and remove all the 
oppression which prevails upon turnpike roads, if 
possible. 

There is one bat* at the foot of Horbury-Biidge upon 
this road, which has been toll-free ever since it was .yet 
up for travellers from the Osi>ettand Netherton roads, 
because they do not travel one hundred yards upon the 
road, exclusive of the bridge, which bridge is repaired 
by the county or the travellers, consequently not con* 
sidered a part of the road, till these bar-farmers took the 
road, who It appears have gained the above-mentioned 
£2860. per year. They have demanded toll at this bar 
of the Ossett and Netherton road travellers, who have 
been so long free ; and tried it with the Ossett people, 
at the sessions, and before magistrates, till they have 
wearied them out, by trouble and expence, and they and 
all others submit to pay rather than have any more 
trouble or expence about it, with these bar-farmers. 

There is another bar on the same road af the foot of 
Huddersfield-Bridge, close to the town, where they make 
travellers pay every time they go through ; and I think 
no bar should be so near a town or village.. These are 
two such enormities and proofs of oppres:<ion, as 1 hope 
will induce the trustees to remedy to tlic present age, 
and also to future ages, byremoviug these two bars at a 
proper distance from the bridges, to prevent these great 
and cryingerrors being committed in future, either from 
error, want of attention, or any other cause. And that 
this laudable and judicious example may operate and be 
followed by all other trustees throughout the nation ; 
and no longer think, that because the tolls go out of the 
poor man's pocket by little and little^ like salt, it is np 
oppression. 

If^akefield and Halifax Journal, \2ih March, 1834. 

FRIDAY. 
Daring Robbery and Ovtrage. 

A most daring robbery was committed at the toll- 
bar house, Newton, near Wakefield, on Monday evenini^ 
last. About half-past nine o'clock, a call of ' Gate' 
was heard, upon which the wife of Edward £llis, the 
bar-keeper, opened the door of the house to go out. 
She was immediately knocked down by a blow on the 
face, and four men rushed into the house. One held 
her down upon the floor, while two of them dragged 
the husband out of bed, and beat him in a most barbar^ 
ous manner, so as to endanger his life, though hope« 
are entertained that he may recover. They then rilled 
the hou<9e, taking away six silver tea-spoons and a pair 
of silver plated sugar tongs, a gold wedding ring and 
breast pin, a silver watch, makei's name, Trentham, 
Liverpool, about fifteen pounds in silver, ten of which 
were in half-crowns, two provincial five pound note*, 
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one of Barnsley bank, with several other provincial | 
notes, making altogether nearly one hundred pounds, 
with which they immediately decamped , and we are 
sorry to say got clear off. Every exertion has been 
made to detect the villains, but this has not yet been 
effectual. Three Irishmen have been apprehended on 
suspicion, but no material evidence has been obtained 
against them, and they have been committed for further 
examination this day. A reward has been offered for 
the apprehension of the perpetrators of this dreadful 
outrage. 



Caution to Toll-Collectors. 

On Friday last, the keeper of Westgate-Moor-Rar, 
on the road from WakeBeld to Halifax, appeared 
before the Magistrates at the Court-House, WakcHeld, 
pursuant to a summons against him for having ciiarged 
a gerson leading coals from Whitley-Spring Colliery to 
VVakefield, ninepence instead of sixpence, for the toll 
of a one-horse cart. The Magistrates were pressed for 
a conviction in the penalty of £5. but the Lesi^oos of the 
tolls on that road agreed to pay three guineas to the 
party complaining for the overcharges and his expences, 
which was reluctantly accepted, and there Uie matter 
tciminated. Ibid. 



As soon as a new set of bar-farmers have taken a 
road, they begin to spy out where they can set side or 
pick-pocket bars, and the trustees perhaps comply, these 
men having made them believe they have given too 
much, when they are proved to be making fortunes out 
of the poor travellers. >I want to see all discord and 
oppression annihilated, and the old english fashion of 
generosity add hospitality restored on all occasions, 
and in every corner of the land, in which I hope I 
shall be joined with a hearty good will by all my coun- 
trymen, who remember or have read of the happiness 
which all ranks and degrees enjoyed forty years ago, 
and once more make ourselves the happiest nation in 
the world, which we may'dp with a turn of our hand, 
if we only heartily unite and join in the easy and plea- 
sant work, for the good of our children and children's 
children. 

Trustees of roads generally let the executing of their 
work upon diversions or new road.s to strangers, who 
come from nobody knows where, who employ poor 
labouring: men, who live near, to do the work, and 
often at less wages than they merit, or ought to have ; 
and they give this contractor credit till he measures oft' 
the work, and when he has got the money, runs away 
with it and leaves the poor labourers unpaid. As we all 
know the labourer is worthy of his hire, and cannot 
afford to lose his labour, I beg i leave to advise all 
trustees of roads and navigations, who contract with 
laich wanderers as I have mentioned above, to see that 
the labouring!: men have their wages every Saturday 
night, or at least to see the contractor pay them all in 
the presence of their clerk, who pays him the money ; 
in short, to have the labourers ready to receive it before 
\i^ parts with It, to set^nre them of their wages for their 
work. For want of this euutioD, some of the contractor^ 



upon the diversions from Horbury-Bridge to Grange 
Moor on this road, run away with the money which the 
poor labourers are starving for; aqd as this road is 
in a very prosperous state, I hope the trustees will 
think it their duty to make good this heavy loss to these 
poor labouring men. 

Some road repairers appear troubled with short 
memories: in summer they appear to forget that winter 
will come, and neglect to lay the stone on and break 
them on one side of the road as they go on, in the 
summer season of long fine days, where they are to 
rest ready for the carriages when they want them, as 
they will not come upon them till they have occasion* 
but go on one side of the road where it is smooth 
without stones. But they never think of this till winter 
comes and reminds them, when the roads are become 
bad, then they begin in good earnest when the road is 
deep, wet, and dirty, in short days when they cannot do 
much above half ay much as in summer, and labour 
through the winter in wet and dirt with bad roads, and 
finish this tedious work in. March and April, the two 
months when the wind and sun would [always repair 
them ; and the stones' laid on in March and April are 
worn in summer, when not wanted, which should have 
been put on in summer .or October, before, and been 
useful through the whole winter. 

A common observer may witness this if he looks at 
some roads in the beginning of winter. 

And farmers also ^come troubled with a loss of their 
memories when the weather has been long fine In 
harvest. The year 18:s;4 produced the most abundant 
crop these Islands ever did produce, and the finest 
harvest to the evening of tbeSd of September that ever 
was seen, and one farmer ^^at Netherton, about four 
miles west of Wakefield, finished leading his Wheat 
that night, which, he said, was the greatest crop he ever 
had ; and he is about eighty years of age. I know three 
others, all of whom had very dry wheat ready for 
leading that day, and much Wheat that had been ready 
to cut a week or two, and yet remained unont; it began 
to rain on the 8d of September, and it fell so heavy at 
night as to wet every sheaf through, beat the stacks 
down, and laid the Corn to the ground. I think these 
are four of the best farmers inithe kingdom. The three 
might have had all this comment and into the stack or 
barn on the 2d in the evening, and I am not willing to 
attribute this neglect, both to cutting and leading, to 
any cause but the loss of their memories, occasioned by 
this long season of fine weather, fl say again, when 
your Corn is dry get it by day or bynight if you cap, 
but do not get it before it is dry, and have to repent as 
these three good farmers will have to do this season. 

After the heavy rain which is mentioned above, on 
Friday the 3d, Saturday and Snnday the 4th and 5th 
were remarkably fine with a very brisk wind, and one 
of them led some Wheat on the Sunday. Monday was 
showery, but I know much dry Corn was led that 
morning: one farmer, I am told, led eleven loads dry 
before it began to rain ; the moon was at full and as 
lii2:ht as day all Monday and Tuesday night» and 
Tuesday was one of the finest harvest days, perhaps, 
ever seen, with a very brisk wind, and they might have 
led all Monday and Tuesday night| as they did all 4i|7 
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oil Tiiewlay, very dry Corn ; it was fair IJII seven on 
Weilnc^iltty moniinu:, wlien it in-gtm la rain, and 
eoiitinued as heavy a day's rain as I ever naw, and il 
Hj>peiireil rniiiin^;: an Tliur.^day morning at seven, and 
)t|it>e«n>d to have been raining alt nipht. 

On tfajs ruiijy Wednesdiiy mornini^ 1 set out at seven 
OH u jmirnpy to Tedcasler, and called to pay my 
rps|tec(>i to a very agreeable and particular friend ul 
Wakelield, two miles only from home, where I spent a 
most p1ea«anl day during Ibiu beavy rain, and was plad 
to ill' Per my journey, and returned home in (he winii 
sod rain at ni^hl. and on my way butne I observed 
that each of the three above-nienftnned farmers, wbo 
have been (be e^peeial cause ol' (hi.t appendix, bad 
much e»rn out, and i^onie to cut, wtiiL'h rni^ht Lave all 
be«M ia the house or atnck pprfi*«fly dry, if Ihe fine 
Wealher had not a second time de;>rived them of their 

iinemorle!4 — many st^ioks bloivndoivn, sheaveaUld upon 
IJie groaud, and that which was to cut Jaid in all 
|4ir<.>clions 1 ,^aid lo mywlf, if my Wheat had been in 
auch a ripe ^hife, and cut and dry so l'>n^, 1 would 
nare hired stage waggons in WHkofield, or I wunld 
■ave had it into Ibe liou!<e or stuck by day or by nj{;hl. 
, These three very remarkable l()K«e« of memory which 
1iAT« come within my own true obt^ervalion, alnto^'f 
makes me proud Ihat I have tiiken upon myself to teach 
farmeni how to get their Corn and Hay in bad harvests, 

■presuming that the advice may be of itie-^timable value 
lo the present and future ages. [ am not willing to 
Itlrtbnte these three errors lo any thing but the loss of 
■emary, because Ibey all three are advanced in years, 
And in pecuniary circumstances good enough, and I do 
hojie the recording of them may be of inestimable value 
to the farmers. 

I knovr another farmer, 1 think one of the best in the 
kingdom, who, when his corn ik ready, delays no lime, 
by dny or by nigbl, nor does be re{|-ard a little in wages, 
by which he always commands plenty of band", gets his 
eorn well, and by this vigilant rule, before his neighbonrt^. 

I now beg leave to a>k these three good farmers, who 
I am confident will read this publication, if they were 
as oareless about oullivating and tilling their land, and 
•owing thcif seed in due semon, as Ihey have been in 
getting the linest early crop that ever was seen {owing 
ID a great measure to the bountiful July rniim, 
which began before the middle of June, and continued 
lo near the middle of July,) if ihey would merit the 
title uf three uf the best farmers in Ihe kingdom. I hope 
this cap will tit them, and many others, thi^i fine iiud 
moat bonniifnl season, and that Ihey will put it on, and 
wear it so long as they live, as a memorandum thai they 
may never be guilty uf Ihe same error again. Two of 
tbejie fxrmers determined Ihey would not lose their me- 
inoriej* Again, aud Sunday the liih of Seplember proved 
a fine day and their corn very dry, they began lo lend 
on that Sunday afternoon, led 'all night, and on Monday 
ifae l.'lth Ihey finished this necessary work, which ihey 
ftboold have Knished on Thureday niglit the £d of -Sep- 
teijtber, and would certainly have done if their memnriev 
bad not failed. 

Nothing is more necessary in Dirminir, than getting 
the Ntacks thatched noon as made. Though thin has per* 
baps tieeo one of the finest harvests, yet the raia oaaw ' 



so heavy two separate days, as to wet finme Qiithatcbed 
slacks almost from lop to bottom, and nurtc It nxcfiWi ry 
to fake ihem down again to dry; and remember 1 hate 
known if the name in many harvests piiri. 



Cruelty to Dumb Animals. 

I have mentioned before, several coach horsei' wliicli 
dropped down dead upon the road, and it is nolurlou^, 
that niiiny people have been killed, aod misfortunes con- 
"lanlly happen by violent driving, in many parlM of llie 
kingdom, Hud more thjn any of us hear of; tn reuwfdy 
wliich, Mr. MurtJn's exceUeul. laudablf, rhiiriiuble, 
humane bill, to punish lho.se who are erisel lo dumb 
animals, docs not appear to have the desired eftert. And 
ah it is universally ailinttted, that it is more ]:tudable and 
efficaiious lo prevent, rather than punish crimen, I hope 
llie legislature will make a law nexlttesiiiop of ^arliamenr, 
to forbid (loy coachman or any olher ^ersoD diivijig 
any carriage iibove eight miles per hour, or riding any 

horse upon the road above miles per hour, under 

severe penalties or punishment, whjeh would bo au 
ine.tlimable relief and comfort lo all travellers, coach 
owners, coachmen, and many others. fiut above all to 
that noble, willing, generous, useful, docile, laborious 
invaluable animal, the horse. 

And here 1 beg leave lo a^k all cruel men nnd others, 
if we do not deserve severe punishment, or some heavy 
judgment from Heaven, for our unceasing cruelly lo tlds 
noble animal. And how we should do without him ? And 
why the Almighty gave us him, with such power over 
him ? And why the seme Almighty power dutb not tako 
him from us, for our never ceasing cruelly lo biffl. 
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NEW LOCKS AT GOOLE, 1822. 

The Aire and Calder Navigation New Canal, 
from Ferrybridge, or rather KnoUingley, tu 
Goole. 

II is known to our readers that a new line of naviga' 
lion has been undertaken between the rivers Aire and 
Onse, commencing at Ferrybridge, and entering the 
Ouse at Goole. — The first intone of Ibe works at Goole, 
comprising a Ship Hock, 600 feet long, 200 feet widt-, 
nnd ^ feet deep, to take in large merchant vewels ; a 
Hnrge Dock, 900 feet long, l.'iO feet wide, and 8 foet 
deep, for small vessels, with ship and barge locks, to It^i 
Ihem in and out from the river Ouse. wax laid on Sutur- 
day the SSfb ult.. in the presence of Sir Hdivard Hanks, 
of the firm of Jollitl'e and UaukM, the great oonlr^tftois 
and who have coolraofed for the esocution oft his under, 
taking; George leather, Ks(|. the enginet-r : H. Hen- 
frey, Esq. Colonel Creyke, of Huwcliire-UaH ; Thoni;.s 
Egremont, Esq. of Redness-Hall; and many of the 
neighbouring' gentry. Ilnniel Maude. K.-'q. one of tb* 
proprietors made a very impresslteand apprnpriale ad< 
dress on tlte ocoa«ion, slating tlie Advantage* that would 
be derived by the public from the improved faoilily miJ 



certainty with which goods from and to the iaterinr part 
of the kiii^dum might be received and sent by IhiiS new 
nmle. The worthy proprietor further added, thai it had 
freijuently occurred llial ve^els were loiiifer in mnlvin<f 
their passage from Goole to Sclby than from London or 
Hamburgli to Goole ; and thatby (he new line of earia!, 
nearly twenty miles would be saved in the passage to tlie 
interior of Vorkishire These works, be said, would 
reflectudditioual credit on the abilities of their engineer; 
and at the conclusion of his address he made a very 
bnncls6me donation to Ibe many hundreds of workmen 
employed upon the said works, which they received 
with three iiearly cheers for the succetsa of the 'luder- 
ttiking. 



Decfmber 29lh, 1821. 

A Practical Scheme for the reduction of the Puhlic 
Debt and Taxation, without indictdual i^acrifice, 
by Jonathan VVilks, of Leeds. 

The above is the title of a pamphlet, pnbli^lied in this 
town during the present weei<, on that interef^linc »\\h- 
jent, the alleviation of (be national burthens. It was 
our intention to have offered some remarks upon it in 
our present paper, but, 6oding tliat the mere statement 
of Mr. Wilks' plan will occupy as much room as we can 
this week devote to the subject, we shall defer givingany 
opinion on its merib till our next publication. 

Mr. VNilks begins by showing the absolute neces.sity 
of some clinnge in our finniiciul system He sTales tlie 
prndiirious amount of the nnliimal debt and of annual 
taidtioo, stiows the weight laid thereby on every indivi- 
dual in the state, and particuiarty a.4serts that it is des- 
troying our foreign commerce, which in nine case-s out 
often is aire. idy becoming nnprolituble. Mr. W, dis- 
plays the Ktlcr inetficiency of the Chiincellor of the b^x- 
chequer's pIuD to alTord any important relief; if tbe 
Muking fund -were to be raised, as proposed, to Gve mil 
lions, It would, in ten years of peace, only diminish the 
anoaal chnrge upon the people by tl,S00,00(3. The 
prubabilily of another war within that time is also slated. 
and it is urged that ihat may be a maritime war, in which 
QAte wfe shall be deprived of those commercial advan- 
togcft whioh we enjoyed during the late prolonged oon- 
tfeitt. " It is in vain," says Mr. Wilks, "to trifjie any 
longec; -we niu^t, though reluctantly, assent to the ap- 
palling truth, citlier Uml (he public debt must be wholly 
tir In gr«at part paid olf, or this debt will plunge (lie 
nation tuto irretrieviiblc confusion and misery." 

Having established the necosisity of snme great exer- 
tioD to free the uation from its encumbrance, Mr. Wilks 
Uya down the following propositions aa the objects of 
his plan 1 — 

First, fiuch a reduction of Ihe national debt and en- 
oual ctiai'd'e thereon, as shiill render it heucefortti a 
llirtheu uf no baneful consequence, to a highly pro- 
dtiQliv« country like Ihia. 
Secuud. Au iinmedi.itc and con^^lderable remission of 
dutieM and (axes with a prospective remission in ten 
year-t. to ibeainuunl of nearly une halfu>f our present 
tasatioo. 



Third. A security against the effects of any future « 
upon onr public debt, by llie appropriation of cerlnio 
taxes, as war taxes only, equal to aoy etforts the GOiiti> 
(ry may be called upon to make. 

Fourth. A recurrence to the principles of a free trade, 
so far as this may be proved advantageous to com- 
merce, and to the general welfare of (be slate. 

Fifth. The powerof resuming *(r/e/v,ihougli gradually, 
a melallic currency; the fatal departure from wbicfa 
mny be juslly considered as one great cause of oar 
present difhculties. 
For the accomplishment of these objects, Mr. Wilka 

then proposes several parliamentary enactmenla to Iba 

following purport: — 

First. That the sinking fund, as now constituted, du 
cease to form a part of tbe finance system of tbi« 
country. 

Second. Thai all the public annuities of a lo\ver deno- 
mination, be consolidated into five per cent stock, 
at the followins; rates; three per cents at J<i>^ff^t>*; 
three and a hiilf per cents at Kvoentn-thret and a half; 
four per cents at riyiiln-ane find a halj' ; the five per 
cents remaining at par of £100. 

Third, That an assessment of twenty per cent shall be 
laid on a1 1 properly in the public funds, so consolidated. 

Fourth. That an assessment of five per cent shall be 
laid on all private property, oot io the British funds; 
valuing all fixed property, except buildingsat tweoiy 
years purchase, and all buildings at fifteen jears pur- 
chase. Thisassessmenttobeconvertediiitoa redeeiu- 
nble income (ax at the option of the proprietor, hi« 
property being seeurily for the payment with interiw" 
at five per cent per uunum, from the date sf i 
ment. 

Fifth. Th.it an assessment of five per cent be levle 
tbe term of ten years ouly, upon ail iooooies notff 
sing Irom property already assessed ; such as ii>conw 
from foreign estates, incomes of professional men, 
artists, stipendiary clerks, acid on all salaried sbov* 
fifty pounds per annum. 

Sixth. Tliat a like assessment of five per cent fur the 
term of ten years only, be levied upon all net profit^ 
of trade and agriculture. 
The prtclicul application and result of these « 

mcnts wiU be as follows: — 

J. J.* 

533,SII,Sli, Three per cent annutlieswill be") 

cnnverteil iiuivfive percent stci< k > 3S0,<}f94 

at KiNivtivu. iuaiii(i|j J 

32,075,iiO, Three ^ a half per tent aiHiuin.-s,l 

cnnvert<-il iiilu five p«r teiiH al > 81tS2»,4 
sevinty-llirvuaiiil ■ hulf, making) 
73,51*,727/l-'iiurpcrceiila.muitics 

iniu five per cents, at eiglay-orie J- 01 ,M4,W0 
Biiil u bull, making 



etor, hui 
ioter^^^^ 

vie^^l 
nota^^^ 



l4S,S73,+87, Five percent anauiliet, at 

,£100 

( Making whi 

T-iia'W.il^, Tolai iinmi-< eoliilateil in 

iial dt:bt-> (five per ceil 

The propuieil aiiesiment of twenty pi 
upon tliii property, will make a reduciioi 
aiaouiit of *• • •••••• 



8,S75,4S7 
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private property Dot in the funji'^ 
I amontiii. 111 will be shuwii herpafier, ta tw 

thouKind fojr hiindred millions, fi»e pur cptir >■ 120.000.ono 
i Mseumemon wliich will make a ruiiher ri: 

I lion of 

H<;m»iiii a* a luliil "f fumlerl livbl-- • •'■■■< 17.1 8n,n5<) 
The interest nf the debt, thus rediioed to 350 inilMonB, 
would be ITinillronsanda hHlf; towliioliare In be added 
ibe annuil cltaren of long annnilirs nnd Ihe inlerest of 
Iheiinfiinded debl, irliJch swell the lotal charge on the 

id^bl to 20 millions mid a half. Mr. W. eslimatf>ri the 
whole «x]i«>ndiliire of trovemnienl to amonnt lo 19 mil- 
linn*; find, wiih the HdditiOQ oI\C.l,S!(lO,OOU. foronllecl- 
lo^ the laxH:', the t.ilal expenditure Tor tlie united king* 
4cm tv-oiild tliiiK imiomit to .£'4^.7UI).tOO, 
'I'his wnuid be H) millii.nH lesc than the exjtPMditure 
of Ibe year oiuliiig April, l&iO. To Ihix .saving are tn 
J>e added the Tive per cent aSKcsHnienl iipi-n incomes 
arising from property not already as^esseil, which Is 
calculated to yield two milliouii annually fur (en yearx: 
a like at»e».smeiit on Ibe profits of trade and agriculture 
for (he same period, calculated (o yield also two mil- 
lions; and an eHtimaled improvemetit in the revenue 
nrising from the remission of tuxe^, &e. stated a1 £\,W0, 
LOOO A total eaving i« thus produced cif 25 millions; 
^■which would allow an immediiitc remission of ttixes to 
^^tte umount of 17 millions and a half, and leave seven 
^ntilli-inH and a half applicable lo the further reduction 
"•f di?bt for ten years. After detailing thepe operationf, 
Mr W, proceedf — '" The funded debt, at the conclusion 
of (lie ten yeai«' asse'iiiinient, will be virtually diminiiibed 
to ^'5 miiliiins of fi percent stock; beeau.-e, though 
■ini nominally amounting (u 375 millions, It will in rcn- 
' V hf reduced to IIJU million.", by an aase.^.sment tolhal 
n out remaiiiiiiir ujion fixed property, and for which 
lions will be annually paid logovernmenl aif inle- 
_6»t, tinlil the eapilal ussewmenl be redeemed." 
f ' Thus the iutete^l upon the debt would l>e reduced to 
■It millioTtM, and it being calculated that tlie expensen of 
^vsrament would aNo be brought within \b mllljonf, 
Mr. Wiika comes lo liit* grand conclusion— that, at the 
end of (en years, Ihe uhole expendilure of the state 
would be no more than 3^ millions, about one-half iu 
pre^eut amount. 

.It is impoii.-'ible for us now in K(ate Ihe reasonings 
nrged by Mr. Wilke to prove, Itiat all these apparent 
icrifices on the part of the fundliuldei, landholder, Ac. 
tvnive no real sacrifice. We must reserve this e.\plana- 
1 for another opporlunity. 



Naiionai Debt. 

WbeQ wesay the debt bagJnoreased to nine hundred 
FvttUiOOS within a century, we are aware that il is an 
enonDOueaum, though we bave no adequate conception 
«f it ; but when w&say that during the last one hundred 
years Ihedebl has{oneminutewith another, and allowing 
■ person (o be employed in counting it six hours daily, 
Sundays included) increased to such a degree, that it 
would require the whole century to count it, at the rate 
of above 60 guinefai per minute! or, in other words, it 



1 1 has increased at the rate of nearly seventeen aitineia 
per minute (nighl and dayj during llie la^^t one hiindted 
Ij years I — we .-^eo something of lis re«I extent, and are 
|| astonished beyond meaiiure at its fearful magnilude-^ 
I Whitehaven (iazelle. 



Ihe British Empire. 

The popnlntion of Great Britain, at the census in 
181 1, was I l.ftOO.OCO, exclusive of the army and navy, 
then about dUO,UUi). From the returns, so fir »s 
published under the present census, it appears, Ihe in- 
crejse is about 15 per cent. This will make the 
populalion of Great Britain at present to be 44.0<JO,0(.t) 
of souls. Ireland contains 6,500,000, making the popu- 
lation of the British dominions in Hurope, 2O,50O,U0ti. 
The populalion of our north American pussessiona 
cannot be less than 1,50(),00U; West India Colonies 
dOO.OUO; Africa about |30,UU0; in the Mediterranean 
150,000 ; colonies and dependencies in Asia 2,040,000 ; 
and in our extensive territories in the Kust Indie* 
perhaps 70,000.000 of sonls. The whole population of 
Ihe British Empire will, at that rale, contain about 
95,3SO,I'00 of souls. The Russian, the next highest in 
Ihe scale of civilized nations, contains £0,000,000 ; 
France about 30,000,000 ; and Austria an equal number. 
The tonnage employed in the merchant service is about 
3.610,000 tons for Greal Brilaiu; the exporU £51,000, 

000 including 11,000,000 foreign and colonial;) and 
imports, £36,000,000. The navy, during the last war, 
consisted of IIGO ships of war; the seamen at present 
in the merchant service are about 174,1)00; Ihe groMS 
revenue of the state i,57,0Oi),OOO. The capital of the 
empire contains I,2C0,000 persons, Ihe same number 
which Rome contained in the days of her greatest 
strength. The value of fixed or landed properly tn Groat 
Brilaiu, as CHlcutaled by Mr. Fill, in 17!t7, was £l,60U, 

01 O.OOO.and it may now befairly taken at£2,000,U00,OO0. 
The coiton manufactures of the country are imonens', 
and reach, in Ihe exports, to £iO.Ol)U,(lOU, n<'arly on.- 
hulf of Ihe whole. In short, taking every thing Iiilo 
consideration, the Urilish Kmpire, in power and strength, 
may be slated as Ihe greatest that ever existed on euriii, 
as it far surpasses thern all, in knowledge, moral cha- 
racter, and worth. On her dominions tiie sun never 
sets ; before his evening rays leave Ihe spires of Quebec, 
his morning beams have shone three hours on Port 
Jackson, and while sinking from the waters of bake 
Superior, bis eye opens upon Ihe Mouth of the Ganges. 



British Peerage. 

The number of Peers of Great Britain, independent 
of Ihe Bishops, is exactly 600; of Ihest, i^C haie been 
enobled as courtiers; 19 as younger branches of nubi- 
lity ; 39 as statesmen, Iti by diplomatic, 17 by iiuvnl, 57 
by military, 39 by legal services; 39 by marriage, and 
227 by the influence of wealth, Ac. Tliere ar« 92 
bachelors, 64 widowers, and 344 who are married. Of 
the 408 married anil widuwem, 9i) are without childn>a ; 
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and the remaining: 309 have now Ifving: 755 sons and 
708 daaghters. The paternal descent of 156 peers can 
be traced to the conquest, or 1 Ith century ; that of 51 
to the i^th eentnry ; 5Sto the 13th. 35 to the 15th. 60 
to the 16th. 59 to the 17th and 3 to the 18th century; 
the genealo^es of the remaining^ 49 cannot be traced 
with sufficient accuiacy to warrant in-jcrtion. The 
ancestors of 78 of the peers, whose descent can be 
traced to the Conquest, were settled in England previous 
to that eveut ; the other 78 came over with the Con- 
(jneror. Of the ancestors of the remainder, 31 hare 
ciiii^rated to this country since that period. 
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Dreadful Fire at Canton. — T/iirteen Thousand 
Houses burnt, — 1823. 

A most destructive fire bepan at Canton, on the nig^it 
erf the 2d November, at half-past nine o'clock, and 
oontinned till five on the morning of the 3d ; it l^egan 
on the city wall, and spread its fury alone: the westward 
of the beach. The whole of the East India Company 
and European factories were destroyed ; the re-building 
will cost 13 millions dollars. The official return of 
bouses burnt is 13,070, and 500 Chinese killed. The 
quantity of tea destroyed is 13,C00 chests. The Com- 
pany's lo>s Is estimated at one million sterling. The 
loss of the natives and foreign traders was very gieat, 
hot European private property comparatively small. 
The Company's treasure had been sent on board their 
own ships. It is supposed it would take thirty years to 
restore the place and trade to its former state, as the 
Hong merchants and native traders had lost considera- 
bly. Woollens, nankeens, and raw silks, were the 
principal articles burnt. 

Parin^ Tuettday Evening^ March M. — There is 
news from Madrid of a change in the Administration 
there. The new Ministry are of the party called Com- j 
muneros (the most determined friends of the existing 
constitution.) Torrijos and Morel are two of the names 
sent us. 

In the absence of any decisive intelligence on the 
question of peace or war, we must be content with 
giving the opinions of those who have at least the means 
of information. A French Ultra, of high rank, and in 
the service of the Royal Family, wrote to a British 
Nobleman to the following effect: — " Be assured we 
'* cannot go to war ; it is impossible ; public opinion is 
" every where against us. That unhappy affair in the 
•* Chamber, out of which no one has come with credit 

except Manuel, has paralyzed us all./ 

In corroboration of this remark, we can state, that a 
despatch has been received from Sir Charles Stuart, 
frpm which Mr. Canning has drawn the inference, 
** that the Counsels of the French Goverumeut are of 
*^ a suspensive nature. — Times. 
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Lord Stowelly late Sir John Scott. 

Il IS said that Lord Stowell, late Sir John Scott, has 
made purchases in land, to the amoont of between itwo 
jtud three hundred thoasBod poQDds,iWhioh Jiow:do not 



produce him one per cent, profit This is perhaps verr 
well ; but only think of a subordinate Judge being able 
to make such purchases! Lord Ellenborough is said to 
have left half a million of money. What Loid Eldon is 
worth, he only knows. No wonder that such men are 
mighty sticklers for things as they ore. 



iSifV yVi/liam Jones and Tlwmas Day^ Esq, 

One day, upon removin? some books at the chambers 
of the former, a large spider dropped upon the floor, 
uoon which Sir William, with some warmth, said, '* kill 
that s(.i(ler Day; kill that spider!" " No," said Mr. 
Day, with that coolness for which he was so conspicu- 
ous, '- I will not kill that spider, Jones ; I do not koofr 
that I have a right to kill that spider! Suppose when 
you are going in your coach to Westminster- Hall, a 
Superior being, who perhaps, may have as much power 
over you, as you have over this insect, should say to his 
companion, ^' kill that lawyer: kill that lawyer!" 
How should you like that, Jones .^ and I am sure, to 
most people, a lawyer is a more noxious animal than a 

spider." 

■ ,...■* 

Law. 

To him that goes to law nine things are requisite : — 
1 . A good deal of money. — 2. A good deal of patienoo. 
— 8. A good cause. — 4. A good attorney. — 5, Good 
counsel. — 6. Good evidence. — 7. A good jiiry. — 8. A 
good judge — and lastly, good luck. 

The following curious extract is from the will of 
Wm. Blackett, Esq. late Governor of Plymouth, proved 
in the year 1782 : — *^ I desire that my body may be kept 
as long as it may not be offensive, and that one or more 
of my toes or fingers may be cut off to secure a certainty 
of my being dead ; I also make this further request to 
my dear wife, that as she has been troubled with ao old 
fool, she will not think of marrying a second." — Exeter 
Gazette. 

Hurrtbte Origin of distinguished Chara/iters^ heing 
an Answer to the Cant about Bergami. 

Jjord Chancellor — The son of an Overseer of Coal 
Works at Newcastle. 

The Vice Chancellor — A menial servant in the family 
of the late Sir Robert Taylor, at the house now occupied 
by Dr. Malon, in Spring Gardens. 

Chief'JuHtice of the King's Bench — Son of a Barber 
at Canterbury. 



Inventory of Property, belonging to Ihs JnyaisUiom, 
offered for the Public Sixie on account of th^ 
Treasury, in order to be applied to the lioMa- 
tion of the Public Debt. 

Lot I. Several very .Mtensive barracks. 
. i. A bHiof pauM aoA'peiiaUits. 
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Lot 3. The income tax. 
4. A few gaepiiig bills. 
6. A g;reflt vnriely nf ex-oflicfo informations. 

6. Tbe dedimusps of a fewstipendiury magistrates. 

7, An aasorlnicnf of spies of all ranks. 
8- .Some foreign wiliiex-ies. 

9. Green bner; much damaged ; tbe oontenta quite 
iroMhless. — Old hafrs to be sold. 

to. A holy allinnre. 

II. Snndrjea. — Tiie pension lists — Secret service mo- 
ney — Indpmoify bills — i'ilea of the treasury jouruuls, 
with various loOls of office. 

13. Circulars, by Lord Sidmoulli, Prince Metteroich, 
■Ac. &c. 

IS A U>ge lot of Seereliiries, Commissioners, Ambas- 
Hdors, Junior Lords, and -Siiiecnrisle. 

14. Some infattible rat traps, and a monstrous Vice, 
, Ac. Ao. 

N. B. To be knocked dovrn withont mercy, and foi" 
ready mooey only — there's do trast in things of this 



i^'iander. 

. Fielding haK given the fullowing admirable character 

[ ^f dealers in calumny, and we inferl it fiDmlbejuat 
eitiu)Hteilcgntain»uf lltnl n-icl>edand de(efiIaLlesyi>lem, 
wliich lias »u fatally prt'Viiiled of late in works like 
Blarktitoiid, Ihe Julin Bull, the Beacon, and the -V^'i- 

\ ,tf(iW:— '" Vice hath not," tuiysiie, 'f amoroiUtJoct lilave,; 
" society produces not a more odioiut vermin ; nor can 
"the devil receive a guest more worthy of Ijjm, nor 
" possibly more welcome to bint, (ban u slanderer. 'I'lifl 

t "world, I am afraid, regards not ibis nion.-'ter wiibiiulf 
;* the abhorrence which be .docervas j nnd 1 am more 

L " afraid to assign -Hie caa-ie of tliis.crimioal lenity shown 
Y towards him ; yet it is certain ihai ibe ibief looks in- 

ft'^oooenl in Jlie cooipurisoQ ; nay Ibe murdecef himself 
^ can seldom stand in couipeiiiion wiUi his guilt j for 
inlander iti a moie cruel weapon than ibe sword, as Ihe 
1^ wouuJs which llie former gives are always incurable. 
*,' Olio met^iod, ind«ed, (here 'is of killing, and that the 
"t basest and mo«t cXecrabIc of all, which bears an exact 

I -'.'aualogy lu the vice bere.doclaiuied agaiubf, and thai 

V^-'i* poifOn; — a means of reveage so base, and yel so 
1' horrible, tbni is was once wisely diiJinguisbfid by our 
'■* laws fi'oin all other murderers, io the peculiar sevpcily 
yof Ibv puui^liment." 



JiiHuari/, 1822. 

EARL FITZWILLIAM. 

We have to record one of the noblest acts of liberal 

landlords that has yet come lo our knuwJedge. — On 

'dnesday the 9th juHiant, Earl FiTZWii.LUU as>em- 

led his tenantry occupying farms under bis Lordship 

I Mllttia Rou^e, where they had been previously re- 

>sted to give their attendance, by a circular from liis 

* ibip'g steward, Willrnm Simpson, E.*q. The nohie 

( received his numerous tenantry in the great h»ll : 

^^wjealed, his Lordship inforiaKd them Ihat 



he bad taken into his most serious considerplion their 
situation iis farmers in Ihc present state of the times: by 
an amicable communication which he had with some of 
bis tenants who bad kept a rcgirfar nccnunt of the out- 
goings and expenses of Ibeir farms, aud which accoonln 
his Lordship bad investigated, it was^cleiir that a ri-diic- 
lion of ri^l ttaa nft-eniforif—tuT he wus quite salisTied 
I in Jiis own mind, (liat the reduced price of the produce 
of the laud was now pemianently eslaliUshed, since out 
return to paynienls in sovcreigus iind shillings, and he 
did not wish lo hold «nl any d<-liisiiios that corn would 
felcb a better price: he was salisGed in his own mind 
that it could nut : it might iludunle u lillle according to 
seasons, but in no malcrial degree; and his Lordshifi 
was of opinion, that any alleralioo in Ihecoro laws could 
not pos»ibl-y have the efl'ecl of raising tlie price of Ihn 
produce ol the land — I e did not mean to liuld out any 
sucb hopes— he had therefore reduced his lents uudt-r 
an impression that the average of corn in the years 1195;, 
94, tind 95, was about the standard at -which we might 
expect il to keep. 

His Lordship stated further, that each tenant shouM 
sliip and diue, and that they would find a sealed nola 
directed for each in his seal, slating the rent he had fixed 
upon their re.ipeclive faiins— and with wiiich be hn[iefl 
(he tenant would he salislifd. His LordsbifffCfncidercd 
tluit the coaoeslon between landlord and tenant was 
their jnutgal and common interest; lie was awarQ that 
(he tenants had emharked considerable cn|iitiils, whicD 
tijoy must uecessarily do to enable them to occupy their 
farms properly, and il was but fair Ibey should be reniu- 
ncraled holh fox their capital and their trouble. 

His Lordship then slionely recommended lliat the 
laboiifer should have fair and sufficient wages lo enable 
him to live— lo live well, and support bis fumily, wiliioul 
going to the parish for relief to make up a deficiency 
of Ihe wages which be ought lo have^ for, to his Lord- 
ship's opioiou, nothing (ended more lo lessen tlia 
labourer Jn bis own esteem as a man, than being obliged 
loapply for parochial relief: it spoiled blm as a labourer, 
by destroying the proper pride wliich a man fell in sup- 
porting himself by bis own honest exerlioon. 

We uoderslatid, from undoubted aulhorily, that tlio 
reduction that has taken place is from M6 lo-lii per cent, 
including 15 per cent, which his Lordship took off lu 
1815. 

Al the hospltdble mansion an excellent dinner waa 
provided for iiic tenants ou thl?inleresl!ng'occssion,and 
Hpwards.of 80 Sill down to dinner. Lord Milton pre- 
sided, and uddre-sfld the tenants In a most eloquent 
speocll. In which be enlarged upon the snhie<.-l wbich 
his iioide father liad sft agreeably opened. Many excel, 
lent toasts and sentiments were ilruiik.soveTaUongsMoru 
sunp. and the liarmony was kept up at Milton llousa 
till Jole oa Thuniday m'orning.— S/tfrn/ocJ Mercurj/, 



Hedactioii of Jients in helund. 

We hear that several noblemen and gentlemen of (tm 
connly of Tipperury, following the example of tlie tai) 
Fitzwiinam,are delermiuod to make considerable reduc- 
liuus Id their. rents:— The £arl of JJooOuglimorv, Lord 
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Landatr, Lord Danall;-, Lord Norbnry, Colonel Dog- 
well, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. VHiighHn, have talun the 
lead, and we trust the example nill be followed by the 
pther lauded propriclorii of llie Suulh of Ireland. 

The Lmes of a Good Judge. 

1'liis ia nil cxtnict from Lnrd Baeon'u speech in the 
Cammon Pleas to Sir Urchard lliillnii, wtien hewasml- 
U'll 10 be one of the Jndges uf that court, Mnr. 3, 1617, 
.J4 Jac. I.:~ 

"I. A Judge, ill nuinlainiiiK <he tan-n of the realm, 
Aould be rattier henrt-sltrin^ lliair ]tead-»ilron^ 

••2. He !ihot?ld drnw biit leomitrgont of his books — 
Hut out uf his bniid. 

" 8, He should mix well the freedom of his own opl- 
iioiii with Ihe reverence of the opinion of his fellows. 

"4. He should feur no man'a face, and yet not turn 
^outne.^s info bravery. 

" 6. He shnuld be truly impartial, and Bcrt so as men 
ttmy see sffeclion through fiue cnrriHg^e. 

"6. Be slwHild bealiu^hl toJiirors. to open their eyes, 
bot not a guixlr to lead tliem by the nosie. 

"7. He sliooM not affect llie opinion of pregnancy 
£nd expedilitJn, by an Impatient and caletilng hearing 
of Couniiellors at the Bar. 

"8. He ifliould speak ivith gravity, as one o>f the sages 
of the Ian- ; and not be talkative, nor with impertinent 
|)lying otil, to shew learning. 

"9. His hands, and the hands of those about him, 
vhould be cti'an, and nncorrupt with gifl«, from meddling 
lo titles, and from serving of turns, be they of great ones 
Or xmall ones. 

" lU. He should contain the jnrisdiction of (lie eonrl, 
Within the aacient meet stooes, without removing the 
. Ibark." 



Leed» Mercury, Oct. 86, 182S. 

IJie greatness of Spain two Centuries ago. 

Of all the subjects that are likely to engage the atten- 
tion of Ihe Congress at Verona, by fnr the most inlerefit- 
Ing and Importanl is—the affairs of Spain. It is noto- 
ritiu>ly the wLsli of a large party in the French Govern- 
tneiit, 03 welt as of the friends to arbitrary power 
tlironghoiit Europe, that Ihe Holy Alliance should take 
advantage of the present state of Spaio, to invade that 
kingdom with a powerful foice, orerturn its free con- 
stitution, re-establish its dislodged monks in their seats 
if idteneM, and replace its limited Monarch on his 
throne of cieKpolism. What many desire the Congress 

Sj do, several foreign papers have asuerled thai they will 
o, U'e have already stated oor opinion, that the Sove- 
reigns will not venture no llie cour-^e thns marked out 
lor them, lint while It Is yet fWMible thai such may be 
Iheir oondiiot, and while a civil conlei^t still rages within 
the s punish territory, the intjuiry !s eminently Interesting 
-how are that petiple prepared to re.-iist a foreign inva- 
sion, und lo qucil thirir internal foes? Two reports, of 
Uic fiiiiincini and military affairs of fhe kingdom, have 
r«cetitl^- teen prevented lo the Corte* hy the minbters 



of finance and of war. AndrWbife'iierusing these docu- 
ments, which show the military aRd fiscal affaire of Ihe 
government to be anything but sati^Caclory, what friend 
to liberty can restrain his feelings of iudlgnalinn, on 
pereeiving to how low a state uf depression rhe birlefitl 
spirit of dic^pntism has reduced a nation, wliiuhr liltle 
more ttiae twir centm ies ago, was nut only the most 
powerfuj and the woaHhiest in Europe, arts, maxrofAr- 
tnrex, and commerce, the btavicsl soldiers, but the mort 
enlrghtened and moat free, — which possessed the 6De^t 
navy, the^richest and nrost extensive e-n^Mties — in slmr!, 
nearly every object of natEotial amijriiorr and de4r»? 
rnliupiiilv ioT Spain, tiie spirit of freedom slumbered ip 
the lap of Mxm-y ; the locks of her strength were aliorn 
by JTisrdiousfoes; she was bonnd in the fetters of super- 
stition and tyranny ; and she consequently and inevita- 
bly beeame, in her slate of decay aai destitution, a 
laughing-stock to tliosee««Bfie»oe whom she once wa« 
the terror. 

We have now to view Spain in thi« lamentable eon- 
dhion ; for, Ihoughshe has happily burst her ignominioua 
chains, she has not yet becD abb: to renovate her vigour. 
All her vast colonies are lost,aud she can never receive 
another ingot from the mines «tf Mexico or Pern: of 
niamifactures loo she is nearly destitute; and her com- 
merce scarcely extends beyond the disposable proAice 
of her aoil. From these eireuimrtances, and from Ibe 
enoonragement given lo conirahaB»d trade NyaawtMr 
commercial restrictions, the revowre of .Spain is at pre- 
sent far from answering the expenses of her gov»mnienl. 
This evil is said in the report to be aggravated by Ihe 
negtigenee ot the tax-col ledurs, who hive beon worked 
npon by the machinations of foreign and domestic ene- 
mies; Ihe disturbances in the proviiices bordesing on 
France also necessarily diminish the receipts, «i»rf add 
lo thecxpenditure,of governmeDt. In thiaemergeiioy, 
the finance minister proposes to raise a loan, a measurat 
which, if wMidioned by the Cortes, will put to the leal 
the credit of the Spanish government. — We hope It will 
be found that that credit is good, and that— oolwlth- 
standing the it»ur reel inns in the north — the real streogtb 
of the nation, Hs latent resources, and the good faith of 
its representatives, deserve to be relied upon. We bkre 
the stronger hopes of the eitricntiou of Spain out trf her 
present embarrassments, from Ihe candour and expHtilt- 
ness with which they are laid before the Corfea and tbe 
nation: the whole extent of the evil is displayed, and ll 
is believed that patriotism, stimulated by the coa€de«re 
reposed in it, will providelhe remedy. I have pitbtiabed 
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CommemoralioH Diimtr of the Revoiuiion gf 
Spain, Napks, and Portugal. 

The dinner in commemoialion of the triumph of et«U 
liberty in Spain, Napks, and Foriugul. touk ulaoeoo 
Monday fli the Crown und Anchor 'l*ii\eru, LaodoD. 
The chair was taken by Sir Koberl Wilson preriaelyat 
half past six o'clock ; the chair was supported by ^^)ar 
Carlwiight, Mr. Aldermau Wood, Mr. licunet, flr. 
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ilobliouse. Mr. Hum«, Sir Gerard Noel, «c. &c. Th« 

r Jiminber preaenl mu^t huve amounled to 400 at leusl. 

^etlM-ji were read from the Duke of Bedford und Sir F. 

Burdelt, exeudiug their absence nu Account of illness 

Afterlbe cloth was removed, Sir R.WilfOfi projioiied, 
''The Kins, and may lie never forget the |HiQoi|)k'f< 
which nealed his family ou the throne of these realms." 
He next proposed — '* The Queen, (Lond upplauae) and 
may she have innooenne for her shield, truth for her 
*>pear, and the ulfectioiu uf the people for her guard." 
(Loud and long: coDlioued applause.) The next toaiit 
WJU* -" The People — the sourci' of all authority, and the 
.welfare, the end, and ohject of all governpwntH." 

iSir H. ff'iVtoitlheu staled thai it wa^ hi^ duty to call 
their BlIentiuD to the immediate object of the meeting. 
The events which they were as^^embled to commemurate, 
though they had occurred in different cuuDtries, and at 
difTereat inlervala of time, were yet no blended and 
amalgamated in their nature, us to become with pro- 
priety the subject of one common festival. It would be 
uanatDral if the people of Englnnd were not to feel a 
sympathy with the late exertions in the Peninsula and 
Naples, and not to feel an interest in the successful con- 
summation with which they bad been crowned. 'J'hey 
would, indeed, show theniselves destitute of iheiraccus- 

»tomed generosity and benevolence, if they were to con- 
template unmoved the triumph of so many millions, 
previously destitute of that freedom, to which they Ihem- 
■plves 80 justly attached so much value : it they were not 
to hail (he establishment of a conFitilulional system in 
every other country — aKystem which was not only essen- 
tial to the well-being of the natives, but an additional 
safeguard (o our own liberties. (Applause.) That day 
was gone by when government cuuld peisuade us thai 
our happiness and safely depended upon the degrada- 
tion of neighbouring slates, (Applause) aud iu per- 
Setoatiog servitude wherever it existed, instead of en- 
eiiTOuring to dlETuse the light of knowledge in the prin- 
ciples of civil liberty. He knew that there still existed 
amongst us men who were the advocates of such doc- 
trines — men who thought the world was not made to be 
iwed, but to be abused by them ; who did not think of 
what was for the general interest of the communtly, but 
of what was for the interest of themselves, and tliwe 
who, like themselves, existed on the spoils of the people. 
The flog of freedom wa.s now flyinsr on the ruins of des- 
potism in the Peninsula, and iu Naples, and it was not 
to be wondered at that those who resisleii the redress of 
all wrongs at home, should tremble when they heard uf 
rigbb- recovered by other nations. (Applause.) But he 
Chankjed God that the number of these men was dimi- 
olshed, and their power was daily declining. He trusted, 
thai whatever might be the illiberal policy of the goveru- 

»Bien(, the people of Europe would be convinced by 
that meeting that the people of England were ready to 
«nibrace the free of all countries, and of all climes. They 
all recollected the evenis which preceded the Spanish 
TevdIuliuD — they alt rociillected the transports of this 
Conwlry, when ihe people of Spain resii'ted a foreign 
joke, and nh<>n they had determined to restore thai 
COlutilulian. wliich a succession of usnrpalmo had 
alinoflt annihilated. The brave Spaniards hoped, that 
httvbig by Uieir v^our rei;tured uletr tiorereign to Lis 



throne, that Sovereign would ratify their acts; but thuxc 
hopes were disappointed. The King, uuder ihe influ- 
ence of evil oounsellofs, reaolved to m»rch against tlje 
assembled representatives of the nation. Would to Goii 
i( was in his power to say that the funds of corruption 
had not been aided by British treasures: a ciMTupted 
soldiery had marched on the representative* of tfatir 
counlry, and enabled despotism again to re-e»lablUh 
itself. 'He did not wish to tear off that veil which the 
genorous Spanish nation was anxious to throw ovt>r tite 
conduct of tliat .person who filled their throne. Ap- 
plause. The gallant General briefly alluded to the kuC- 
ferings under the despotism which had been overturned. 
The blood of martyred patriots, he said, had beeu the 
seats of liberty, and two mew, whose names would be im- 
mortalized in liistory, Qnirokra aud Riego, animated by 
patriotism, and assisted by fortune, achieved at last the 
deliverance of tbeir countrymen. The gallant General 
then went ou to reprobate the conduct of the Kmperor 
of Russia, whom he, if any one, had a right to warn 
against a course of harshness and temerity. The note 
which he had issued called on the Spanish government 
to immolale its generous soldiery on the allar of legiti- 
macy —(Applause) — called on it to re>*Btablish the an- 
cient government — to re-establish the In'jaisiUon — to 
re-estalilish torture — to fill the dnmgeons of Africa 
once more with illustrlnu.'* victinw — attd then when if 
had disarmed the conntry, and destroyed iits liberties, 
then he would be graciousiy pleased i» forgive, i( he 
could not forget the past, and to eater into relation- 
"f amity with Spain. Rut thia right assitaied hy lli'- 
Emperor of Russia to protect KieEnropetiw soeial order 
was a mere mockery in Ihe head ot a Scythian govern- 
ment. (Applause.) Was It a representative govern- 
ment which held this language? Op the contrary, it wan 
a governmentso familiar with violence, that it ordinarily 
decided the succession to the throne. Applause^ V/iv 
i( a right of retalialiou which he here wished to enforce ? 
Did Europe ever call on Alexander to reuoonee the acts 
by which he was enabled to ascend the throne.? No. 
Whatever the opinion of Enrope might be with regard 
to these transactions, no nation ever demanded from 
Alexander any such acoonnt. If, however, the Holy 
Alliance presumed to commit acts of aggression against 
Spain, the Cortes might make an appeal to the conraga 
of their fellow citiiens. to God, and to Ihe jnstice of 
their cause, and they would have no reason to bo afraid 
of the issue. For himself, he would rather carry a. 
musket iu the canse of freedom, than a Marshal's staff 
in the ranks of Iheir enemies. (Applause.") The gallant 
General then alluded to Ihe revolution in Naples, which 
he designated as just and necessary, while he sligmatized 
the threats of the Austrian government, which in point 
of civilization was 350 years behind its neighbours, an 
impious and pernicious. He warned Austria aguiii-i 
marching into Naples, when she might kindle a devour- 
ing flame behind her in her own dominions. He 
afterwards briefly alluded to Portusral, and concluded 
by reading a declaration, which he proposed to th^ 
moeting as the expression of Iheir sentiments ou Ihe 
subject which they were met to celebrate, and which whj* 
unHnimonsly adopted. 

Major Carlwrighl proposed as a toast " the SpBiii»h 
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Cortes," which be was anhaihed to say surpassed the EDg- 
lish parliament in its adaptation to the purposes of free- 
dom. The Chairman proposed the health of Sir. F. Bur- 
dett: Mr. Bennett propojjed as a toast — "Generals 
Quiroga and Kie^o, and their erallant comrades, the 
deliverers of their country." Sir Gerard Noel — •* .Sue- 
cess to Naples and Mcily in the amicable adjusitment of 
their future relationship, and in consolidating their free- 
•dom." Mr. Hume — *' Success to Portugal, and may 
efforts replace her with dignity on the roll of free na- 
tions." Mr. Hobhouse, after an eloquent speech—^* La 
Fayette, and the brave and enlightened champions of 
freedom in France " Mr. Alderman Wood — ** Old 
England." The Rev. Mr. Hayes, an Irish Catholic 
Priesty also spoke at some length, in praise of the Spa- 
nish revolution, and in recummendation of the emau- 
eipatioo of the Irish Catholics. 

All the toasts were drunk with great enthusiasm and 
. applause ; and at about half- past eleven, after an excel- 
lent meeting, and in the best humoar, the assembly 
. separated. 



Ireland^ — from the Leeds Mercury. 

^relr^nd has long be^n the reproach of 4his country: 
ihat pnrt ot the United Kingdom, which possesses in itself 
every natural advantage that can render a people pros- 
perous and happy, has been for centuries the scene of 
•misrule and of civil and religious dLscord, and a theatre 
for the perpetration of crimes the most revolting to 
humanity. This unhappy state of things must arise from 
some deep-seated cause, and must be .the result of some 
gross error, some radical defect in our treatment of that 
country. The discovery and removal of these errors 
and defects is one of the most interesting problems that 
*can exercise the skill and ingenuity of our legislators 
and politicians. Without presuming to point out any 
specific remedy for the complicated evils that effect 
Ireland, we are justified, by long experience of the past, 
JQ asserting that this remedy will not he found in mili 
tary coercion — the usual resource of impatient and short- 
Mighted statesmen. W^e must rather look into the moral 
-ftate of the country, dissipate its ignorance by education, 
and «u^due its turbuleuee by finding beneficial employ- 
ment for Its idle and discontented population. The 
.gibbet and the sword may destroy individual criminals, 
but they leave undiminislied the great body of crime, 
and unimpaired the prolific source from which it springs. 
It is a subject which will require, and we trust will obtain, 
the early and anxious attention of parliament. 



: 
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March 8, 1823. 



IRELAND. 



The debate on "Mr. Hume's motion for a committee on 
ihe church revonues in Ireland is a fair specimen of a 
Jarue class of debate!?, which have already taken pljvoe 
and will occur in future, on .propositions for tlie impor- 
tant reforms. Tl;e arguments on the two sides do not 
0i(*et eaoh other: it is not a confiict, but a balance, of 
TtMuion^i : the debators move, not towaid&each other^ for 



the purpose ot fighting, but in parallel lines, each striving 
to draw out his forces in the longest array. Mr. Hnme 
made out a very strong case, by showing the preposterous 
arrangements and abusive practices in the Irish church, 
and on the ground of this exposition demanded a reform. 
Messrs. Goulburn, Peel, and Plunkett do not deny the 
statements, or at least disprove the necessity of reforma- 
tion ; they content themselves with alleging its danger, 
and asserting that parliament has no more right to inter- 
fere with church property than with the property of 
private individuals. With respect to the first odjection, 
we readily admit that no great political change can ever 
be made without some share of danger. Kut we contend 
there is much greater danger in allowing notoriona 
abuses, especially when they are of a nature to oppress 
and irritate the people, to continue without remedy ; 
because their tendency is to grow more and more into* 
lerable, till they at length provoke somff violent popular 
explosion, infinitely more hazardous to the state than an 
early attempt at reformation. It is a prominent article 
of our political creed, and one of which all history affords 
illustration, that timely reform is the surest preventative 
of revolution. We do not advocate rash, violent, or in- 
digested reforms^ but reforms begun «arly^ pursued 
moderately and steadily, and with an honest view to the 
public advantage. The violence of party spirit is n 
great enemy to such reformation, and seems likely to 
obstruct many well meant and well directed attempts to 
improve the condition of Ireland. With respect to the 
second objection urged against Mr. Hume's motion- — 
that the legislature has no right to interfere with the 
revenues of the church, we shall meet it by expressing 
a directly opposite opinion. We admit that the property 
of the church of England and Ireland has long been in 
its possession, and is secured to it by law ; and, further, 
that the present possessors have a clear right to its en- 
joyment for their several lives. Rut wc contend that 
the church is to be viewed as a great public corporation ; 
that all its property is public property, vested in it for 
public purposes; and that both the corporation and ihm 
property are ever liable to be regulated by the legisla- 
ture, according as the interests of the peoplemay require. 
There is a most essential difference in the principles on 
which private property and church property rest. The 
former is secured to its possessor in full and complete 
right, is intended for his own enjoyment without any 
reference to the nation at large, andis committed to his 
sole management. The latter Is secured to the chnrch, 
not for the particular enjoyment of any existing number 
of prelates and clergy, but with a direct and manifest 
reference to the public benefit: it is given in return for 
a publie service; it never assumes the form of private 
property, since its possessor can neither alineate nor 
bequeath it ; but exists from age to age, for the support 
of successive public fuirctionaries. Who, then, is to 
judge of the service of a religious nature requirett bv 
the public, and of the proper compensation for its per- 
formance? The employed or the' employers.^ The 
church or the legislature? 

It seems to us^io be as clearly the duty of the govern- 
ment to superintend the religious, as the civil, military^ 
or naval functionaries of the state. In principle there 
ia .no difference, it is obvious, howevier, that when onee 
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Ane^Iablifitimenl jsfiii'nei],il Klmttld hove Iheappcaruntw | 
uf stnbility, iiii'l no uliuni;*-^ .-jliotild be nia(it> in it without 
vi>ry MDftieK'nt raufc. liiit in »(i milting ibeioexpedleno; 
Qf f rtM|u«utly iiilerfet in^ i^it ti Die copper im of the clitirclii 
w« mufit still ronteiid tlint it is both the right and the 
duly of (he legislature to rpform abiitict) so eoormous as 
llto&e exinlin^ in (he tliuri'l^ of Irelimd. We aee there 
a Uveh expenditure of public money, nilhuut imy 
Mtleqitale ie(urn of service; a larfrn portion of public ' 
Undji iw^lecled ; aiiunierousbudyif preliite'^aodclergy, 
rereivinp immense, ttiougb m'»et uuo(|iia], salaries, of 
tx'huni muuy perform no duty, bul ror-ide in distuni seals 
ol luxury ; and n people groutiil to llieenrlli by various 
••lactJOQs, amoofi'st wliich (hit i« tiie most vexaliouE 
wUic'li goes to .Mipport n clergy wliom they do nol and 
«-i)l not hear. Hnw different' is llie slate of thiagBio 
Scotland ! And why should nol n >>ysleDi so oppretisive, 
UHelem, eitrava|;aul, aud absui d iif iu some degree assi- 
milated (o one universally alloni'd lo be pure, elTective, 
nnd ecouomical : In Scolland, the churcli consists of Sf- 
U-ea liundivd lhou>-iindperNuns,and the Aliaieters receive 
''U6,36(U. In lifliirnl, tlie church consists of four or 
lire hundred Lhou»Hud persons, and the clergy receive 
l^OCifiOOi. Are the Sculch or the Irish clergy more 
respectable? Are llie Scotch or Ihe Irish people belter 
lttaf;hi? Jfthe reprt-t^eolatives of the people can look at 
tliVsoonlraKt. /ind ye| refuse (o adopt the measures whieh 
a mere eonletnplniiou of it in-iantly suggests, we Ivnow 
ihH bow tJip^y e»n with propriety consider themselves as 
tbi* fvr^iitiu of the uatioual purse and national iatereats. 



Pope, OH Death. 

Vilal »tpiirk of lieav'oly flame, 
lji|il,nhl cjuit Uii« mortal frame'. 
'I'rembliiig. hoping, ling'ring, flying, 
'Oil! the ptiiu, the bliss of dyin£! 
r,(«se, fond nature, cease thy strife, 
)^t me languish into life. 
Hark! they whisper; angels say, 
iyster spirit — come — away— 
Wbiil is Ihuii absorbs me quite, 
.Steal 1 my senses, shuts my siglit, 
Dronns my spirit, 4r«ws my breath, 
Tell me, my soul, can ifais be deiith ? 
Tbe Horld recedes, ii dJsappearN ! 
Ueav'ij opeason my eyes! my e^r* 
Will* iu>und<t seraphic rit^;! 
Ifend, lend your wings! I mount! 1 fly 
Giave, where is thy victory? 
O Dealti, where i^ Lhy sling? 



Dueffing. ' 

■ fiio of the greatest and most favorite General" 
of FVed^rie ihe Great of I'ms^ia, either of which to was 
arrald of losing, quarielled and diallengcJ each othej 
lo Ggbl a due! ; the King hcHrd of (fae pbcc.of m'ectjji^, 
aud ordered a gaUow* to be erected re»d;f' at (he ipox^ 



and attended himself. When the combataiits came, 
Ihey 4ahed the King what i( vsa for, he aiinwered, yuu 
two are gioiuf^ lo fiyibt, mid which ever of the two Mis. 
the survivor sliall be baHj^ed upon tiie spot the innment 
(lie battle is over, by virtue of my authority to pnnjab 
murderers. This judioiiius resolution of Ihe King 
pre:«rved both their valuable lives, restored peace, and 
tbey parted frieuda. 

While we censure Ihe praclroe of duelling as barbar- 
ous, due regard ougbl to be had to the unfortunate 
'iiiiKifiim of the genlleineu of iho army in this respect. 
He that rel'iiscs u etudlenge is disgraced for ever ; no 
brother oi^cer in hiit regiment will keep company with 
biiii, uor if lie quits his regiment and enters another, 
will be be otherwise received. It is true, that the 
nineteenth article of war is expressly against thip, but 
every man in the army is convinced that this article, as 
lo its operation, is absolutely null and void. 

The article of war we allude to, runs io the following 
words : — 

" Nor shall any udicer or soldier upbraid another 
for refusing a challenge ; since, according to these our 
orders, they do but the duty of soldiers, who ought to 
subject themselves to discipline ; and we do acquit aid 
discharge all men who hHve quarrels ofTered, or chal- 
lenges sent to them, of all disgrace or opinion of 
disadvantage in their obedience hereunto ; and whoever 
^iinll upbraid them, or olleitd in this ca^, shall he 
punistied as a challenger." 



You ask me lo describe wh'it I mean by solid comforts'/ 

1 answer a quiet conscifuce, health, liberty, nur time 
our own, or if uot, usefully and innocently, and mode- 
r<ktely employed by others ; a freedom from inordinate 
passions of all kinds, a habit of living within ones in- 
come, and of siving somcfhing for extraordinary oco«- 
xions, an ability arising frum rational ceconomy, to de- 
IVuy all uecesciary aud e&pedient expences; a habit of 
good humour, and aptitude to be pleased rather than 
olTendedi; a preparation for adversity, love of ones 
family, sincn^rity to friends, benevolence to raaukind, 
and piely lo God. 

Compare Ibis slate, and these dispositions with Ifaose 
of alfeeled people of fnvbion, embarrassed iu circum- 
stsJice.«, diElreesed by vain cares, tossed about by vort- 
ouK passions and vain fancies, wilhout any aucijor to 
keep their frail hark from the violence of every guosi. 

Wilt tt is not worth while to dilate on the r^oinparisoa ; 
lei Ilic hearts of Ihe deluded votaries of vanity decide 
in tin' silcueeof II. o night ceason ; when lliey recline on 
their pillows, when Ihe lights of tbo assemhiy are «xtia- 
{■ui*h<!d,aud when the milling of carriages are uomura 
heard. 



If doom'd I am lo bear aflJictlana smart, 

And grief!> k«ou arrows in my bleodiag faenrl; 

StiU may I \>}Aa» Ihe nnllior of my paiio, 

: CoDMoned ia all bis dealings aiercy reigaa. 

1' ELItABBTll «ttN[«t, 



An exwUpol otiservaiton I aoniewbafa met wMi, 
worlby lo be coniDitied to mempfy — v>k: 



That the remembrance of di^greeable circumstances 
was only painful, without aoswering any good purpose. 

The onlygx)od that can arise from a recapitulation of 
wrongs or sufTurinp;?, is to be wise, and ^uard to the 
utmost of our power, against their future attacks. 



There are Ihroe of the ugliest, blackest, most frightful, 
outlandish wild beasts of all colours got amongst its from 
abroad, never know here till a great man brought a fen- 
of them over an curiosities. They arc exotics, amphi- 
bious, seldom to be seen but felt in every corner of the 
land, and breed like rabbits every where ; some of these 
animals get in at the key hole and Into bed to men and 
their wives, and will not let them nleep, and visit the 
houses of high and tow. I met a man one day that 
knows their native land, and asked if he could tell what 
they call Ihcm, he said they call them tyranny, oppres- 
sion, and poverty. I have heard that tyranny got into 
Wenlworth House some time srm;e, and I nex'er heard 
whether tbey had got him out or not. 



Tyranny, Oppression, Poverty, the Spy Systmn, 
the Cause of all Revolutiom, 

Never did any Nation In the World •presume to find 
&uU with its government, or incline to rebel, till (he 
governors had proceeded to oppress and invade the 
constitution, the hiws,and rights of the people, or that it 
was a government uf oppressiou and tymniiy. This ia 
au indisputable f«ct which proves, that the [rovernors are 
the invadors of the people's Tights, long before they com- 
plain, and endeavour tn defend their rightit or redress 
their grievances, Wbn not this the case in France and 
Spain, and other countries; and did not they wear 
chainc, misery and poverty, long before the revolu- 
ti«as, and is it not the case there at present, and all over 

Europe, Then why do' writers calumniate a 

just and faithful people for humbly complaining, when 
Uie calumny and censure is in realitydoe to the gover- 
nors, and if they would redress itieir grievaDoes, nil 
wouhl be well and 'happy. Hut instead of doing that 
their dnty, they always harden the cords of oppre^iou 
as they weakly fancy, to silence, or keep the people 
quite, by which tbey increase their complaints; then 
they proceed to call those humble and grievous com- 
plaints seditious and reliellious, when the sedition and 
rebellion is an the partof the governors, against the laws 
and people's rights, which generates them six dire ene- 
mies to all nations — bribery, corniption, luxury, tyranny, 
oppression, and poverty, and in process of time a battle 
breaks out between these six tyrants, and the people, 
and in the broil, they annihilate the funds of their coun- 
try, and reduce thousands upon thonsands from "com- 
petency or affluence, to poverty nml misery. I think 
llie French, Spanish, and other revolutions are a true 
picture and oon6rmalion of all this, which many of us 
remember, and those who du not may learu it from 
iiistory. 

Hut (here is one stubborn factwhich I wish to impress 
upon the minds of my countrywometi and men', tnat if 
Bonaparte had inraded' England, which he would soon 



have done if he coulil have got the Eogtlsh fleet out of 
the channel. The above mentioned six dire enemies 
bad provoked the people of England to such an extreme 
of desperation, that they would have joined Honaparte, 
for they were so much oppressed, tliey were ready 1o 
proceed to auy act of violence and de.iperation, for none 
could get bread enough, and many died for want of it. 
And liow often have women andmensald, we had better 
be killed than pined to death. But did not oor people bear 
that State of poverty with womlerfiil padence, because 
government allowed speculatiun, to raise the price of 
corn above their reach, which was the cause of the high 
rents, which must be redHced,1o keep provlsiona and 
labour moderate, or else we cannot long meet other 
nations at marketwith our manufactures on eqnal terms, 
and when we lose the power of doing thai, our rolu will 
soon follow, and speculation should never be permitted 
to raise corn to such an extreme, unless it be desirable, 
to brftig confusion and misery upon n nation, for it al- 
ways appeared there "was plenty of corn for money, bat 
speculation concealed ft, and made it appear otherwise. 
And I here repeal, Ihat the high price of corn is the 
root and source of atl tlie great evils which come to all 
nations, and which it should be their slndy and endea- 
vour to prevent at all times. 

If such a broil had happened in England as happemd 
in France, onr funds woitld have fallen to nothlne, u 
they did In Fnmce and other nations ; and 'incalcmaUfl 
numlierswould have fallen from competency orafllueDce. 
to poverty and misery, over and above the grief aoA 
mourning that would have happened fur (h« loss of those 
parents, husbands, and others, who wonid hare fallen in 
the battle or otherwise in the confusion. 

Our revolutionary and American wars were eaused 
by the above mentioned six diie enemies, and the folly, 
weakness, and imprudence of governmeift, ana the waDt 
of a reformed paflrament, who would have watched, 
promoled,'and protecletl the safely, happiness, uud wel- 
fare of our county, and prevented them great calainiti«s. 
We have to thank the Almighty, Bonaparte's nmbi* 
tion, and the elements for our preservation. But we 
still have the mill stone, the national debt abont our necks. 
the unbearable rents and taxes, and the above menlioned 
six dire enemies, raging with more fury than ever was 
known. 

Surely Ibis Warning Tolcfl is dictated to me by the 
supreme Being, to advise the people to prepare and 
guard against the misery which may come by the folly, 
weakness, and extravagance of government, for want of 
a reformed parliament anfl due eitention of the people; 
and a reformation in all ranks'Of society, lo teach luiD 
on all occasions to slacken the cords of oppressloo, 
whatever their rank may be, which can only be done by 
the example of the clergy and superiors, and by iinltiog 
cordially and firmly, them two helps meet to each other, 
and all the world, true, religion and liberty, which are 
the only security against the calamalies described abore. 

What occasion have • — r -for hiring Hewspapew to 

defend their conduct, if it be good, none I yenlur* lo 
say, for the whole uatiou would be Iheir advucatv, 
friends, adher^n ts, and lovers, if llieir deeds were not evil. 
Did not BaroU Graham confess, in his famooa speech 
to the new and old Lord Mayors of London, that th« 
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end of all goTemmcnfti, is lo secure lo every one, even 
to Uie lowe^it, tJiat property which ia his owp, bdiI hUo 
Uie conNlitution of bis country) and all his lawful riglil^^; 
then ie it not a ^ rest crime in governorti, who invailu 
the people's rights, who^e rights ihey are in duty bound 
to protect and keep secure. A confirmation of the 
above, will be found in his Royal Highness tite Duke of 
Sussex's speech to the Lord Mayor and corporation of 
York. 

Surely (he spy Hyclem was Ihe most infiimous outre- 
ffeous conduct that ever disgraced a country; it was a 
diigrace, insult, aud provocation to a brave, loyal, gene- 
roua, and enlig'htened people, to attempt to mal;e them 
and Ihe world believe, that a conspiracy was formed to 

awasHinate when no sucb conspiracy ever exidled, 

but what was contrived, instigated, and abetted by them- 

aelves. How many innocent victims have fallen to the 

maohinalione of these men, and huw many widows and 

orphans are involved in misery thereby, will appear nt 

the awful day of judgment. However they may repose 

in their present security of power, and defy any earthly 

I Iribuoal to bring them to judgment; 1 warn them to 

I prepare for that heavenly judge, before whom lliey soon ) 

I liave lo appear. 

In a word. — The spy system. — The treatment of the 
britve Sir Bobert Wilson, and Earl Ftlzwilliam. — The 
I Irish nniou.--The Congress at Verona.— Tlie neglacl of 
I onr commercial and mercantile interests. — The Holy 
Alliance. — The neglect of our proteoling Spain from 
falling into the hands of that Alliance, which we might 
bave dono by words, without taking up gun or sword. 
The approval and Hefeooe of the butcliery at Man- 
chester. — And fiiioliy, (he six ads will form a tomb over 
Iheabt-'ltorsuf lt)e<i> measures, and their nogleot of duly, 
of a far lens piTishuble nature than brass or marble. 

Doeanotthe present miserable state of Europe, exhibit 
a true picture of the miseries tiiat are coming upon this 
cooatry gradually, luid as it were imperceptibly, tliougli 
At times by hasty aud great steps, all for want of a re- 
formation in parliameut. 



Lectin Mercury, Oct. 12, lS2g. 

Ireland, on Ike Tithe System. 

The renewal of that insubordination, and those out- 

r«ges, which last winter excited our mingleil pity and 

indignation, imposes upon us ttie ueoessity of uea'in di- 

reeling the attention of our readers to that most painful 

of all anbjecls — the actual state of the sister kingdom. 

I Wilbln the last fortnight, accounts have been received 

tof enormities perpetrated in Ireland, nearly equal in 

f atrocity lo the worst of those which have dis- 

raced ber long and melancholy bitlory. " But (wo 

Vpoor months — oay not somueh, not two" — have paased, 

IJQOe we were called on lo lament the ravages of a d«so- 

tafiDg famine! That famine was preceded by outrages 

Inilarto those which we are this week obliged to lament 

ind oondemn ; and, indeed, whoever looks through the 

bistory of Ireland wilt perceive that ber miseries buve 

been wont to revolve in a kind of melancholy cycle, the 



laws of which are likely soon to be so well understood, 
that Ihe political astronomer will be able lo predict with 
confidence the period, in which any given species of 
calamity may be expected lo recur. 

No man, we believe, pretends now to deny, that Ire- 
land is the victim of misgovernment, and few will doubt, 
that many of her most crying grievances might be re- 
dressed by the adoption of a generous and energetic 
policy on the part of Ibe britisb ministry. Much more 
difficulty has been expressed as to the time at which re- 
lief should be administered ; many patriotic and able 
persons having questioned the propriety of any thing 
like concession, so long as the spirit of insubordinaiioD 
eliall exist. We fear, however, that if the Irish are not 
lo tie relieved from llieir manifold grievances, (III they 
oease lo express impatience under the burden, ttie day 
of redress will never arrive ; and we are moreover at a 
loss to understand, upon what principle of good policy 
or sound sense the governors of Ireland can derive an 
excuse for the continuance of oppression and misrule, 
from the existence of that spirit, which, by the laws of 
onr nature, oppression and misrule are sure to excite 
and to perpetuate. Of course we do not address this 
or any other argument to those partisans of a narrow- 
minded and temporising administration, who declare in 
effect, that no time is proper for the relief of Ireland ; 
who maintain, when she is in a stale of insurgency, that 
ihe deserves no relief, and when she subsides into Iran 
quilliiy, thiit she requires none. 

The last number of (be Edinburgh Review contains an 
iible and temperate article upon this very subjeot; an 
article which it particularly valuable, not go much on 
account ofihe eloquent and pat helicdesoriptiun it affords 
of Irish misery, as for its accurals and extensive sum- 
mary of facts, We apprehend that a portion ol thid 
departure of our paper cannot be more appropriately 
occu|>ied, Uiat by a short abstraot of this very able dis- 
sertation. 

Among the leading causes of Irish discontent, the Rer> 
viewer places the wantof a complete Catholic Emanoi- 
patiou. He shows, in Ihe fir^t place, llie galling nature 
of tho present restrictions ; and, in the second, the ab- 
surdity of retaining them, after so many ottiers of so 
much greater importance have beenalready relinquished. 
The Catholics, however — that is lo say, five-sistbs of the 
population of Ireland—do not repine so much at the 
illilieral policy of llie legislature, as at the still more 
illiberal and partial conduct, which the executive goTerii- 
mcut of tha country has adopted in every period of he/ 
history. Another giievanoe which presses upon lbs 
Catholic will) intolerable weight is, the present constitu- 
tion of the church eslablisbtnent. Indeed, in whatever 
light tills subject is viewed, and to whatever pari of it 
we direct our allentlon, whether to the number of the 
church dignitaries, the magoitude of their revenues, the 
persons from whom those revenues are exported, or the 
manner in which they are collected — the system appear* 
to b« utterly corrupt, and to cry most loudly for a speedy 
and eflectnal reform. The Reviewer demonstrates that 
Ihe whole number of Irisli attached to the establiabed 
form of worship cannot exceed 500,000, or onerfour- 
teenlh of the whole populaliou. For this small faction 
of the people, Iwea(y-(wo Arciibuhops aud Biibopi, and 
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thirteen hundred beneliced Clergymen, are appointed 
by law. Now either llib number is far too preBl for the 
KI>lritiial wiints of the Irish, or the namber in Engrland 
is infinilely too ^mall (which nobody pretends): since 
we have here hut twenty-six Archbishops and Bishops, 
to wntoh over a flock of nine niillJunB. It is next con- 
tended that one Archbishop and four provincial Bishops 
ivoatd be amply ^utficient in Ireliiod ; and Ihal the reve- 
nues of tbe other Sees wnntd fnim anadeqiiale provi.BioD 
for the whoie body of I'roteetaDt Clergy; by whieb 
means, since tlie rcvenneti of the Bishopricx are almost 
entirely independent of tillies, the oppressive and iniqui- 
tooa tithe-syslem might he almost altogether disused 
That we are fully justified in tlie application of these 
epithets will ajipear, partly, from the resotnlions in favor 
of Rommutulion, which have been recently agreed on by 
a large body of the Irish nobility and land-ovrners, but 
jttili more clearly from Ihe following exposition, which 
we give In the words of the Review: — 

" A onnsideraWe part of Ihe incomes of the beneficed 
olcrgyare derived from tithes levied on the corn, cattle, 
pig*, poultry, and potatoes of the cottiers. The roti' of 
the Irish Uou:« of Common.^in 1735, declaring any man a 
H-ait«r lo his country who ^itiniild assist in a prosecntion 
lor lilhej: of ngi^tment. or of pasture lands, threw the 
clergy, fr<tni Hie opulent ^rmAer, and the Proleslant 
proprietor, npon (he Catholic peasantry— for the pcn- 
BsnU are nlmont univermlty Catholics — for support. 
It drove them from those who were able, and who ought 
to have been witling lo pay liieir own pastors, to lho.se 
who were miserably poor, and who had o dilferent ck-rgy 
to provide for. The resolulton of 1735 declared, in 
effect, that the established church should get nothing 
from the parka and demesnes of the Protestant nobility 
•Dd gentry, the proprietor* of the whole conuirv, bnl 
th»t they might enter the garden of Ihe poor Ca'iholio 
eoUicf, and pluck from (he !(ps of hts riarvlng fnmilv a 
tenth part of their scanty subsistence ! And, as il h reuMy 
Mirprirfdp. Hint the peasaiilfy should have revolted h"i 
fuch an ati-ocioo* system?— that they should have en- 
deirvotired lo wreak their vengeance on their ruthless 
«ppros8ors r— and that from the era of the Whileboys, 
aown to the pre^nl hour, Ihe tllhe-aystem should have 
beeo the liiexhWistiWe sonroe of contentimi, bloodshed, 
and jHDPder.' The Irish clergy generally employed an 
fte«nt, or prortor; who. iinmediately before harvest, 
Etstimaifes thv bn^^eh^ rtf corn, tons of hay, or hundred 
*vetght of pntntoeit he pupposesto he on Ihe groond, 
mttd,cl»rginc them at the market price, fixes the sum lo 
1m paid IIS a compensation to his spirilual superior. The 
pftTMin ftowptitnes lenses tlie tiihesto a proelorj and he 
■ITfliit, n«l iiiifre*^itrly, lets them to another; so that 
llie hind really liecrttnes. as Mr. GraHnn emplmliruay 
Mated, ' rt prey *o « iMhordinnUon «f t>itItUi-tm .' " 

U'«nrecoiiij>etled. for the present, to stop iere; and 
in the mean (rtrw we Iwweeh our readers Is feftert neri- 
wtwly Bpon Ihe ('nets we hrn-e already ennmefated, and 
»• deduce lliw own Mndid and hn[iaHinl oonch».kms 

W« JHvc rtbsPrved, wilh much [yieiwuTe, Ihal #e^■erflI 
'tliMlKnUtvil niiirirx of re»i»«-t have been Intely paid to 
Mr. «•*•.% iurge and oe)rp..p(aWe bod i^vt of hwMlon-- 
«fl«i^«{;^lUw, »i»«;(H'ft*f}*deffl«i(of hi* itvyt'XKjwrdM 



nary exertions in Parliament. Never, in our opiaioD,V 
any senator been able to present a more anequivocal 
claim to the gratitude of the country. We hove wit- 
ne^ed and applauded in oilier men a systematic uppoii- 
lion to a bad government ; we have admired the oleu'- 
ness and energy with which others have exposed arbilntrr 
andnDConslilutional measures; bnt, in a majority of Micti 
cases, we have been compelled to allow ibe powdbility 
of that opposition haviug arisen rather from a desirs to 
supplant and succeed Ihe present ponsewors of power 
than from a sineerewish to reform the sy.siem of goMfo- 
ment itself. Bnt in the case of Mr. Hume, no sncfaam- 
picion is admissible for a single moment; hta exertloiw 
have been uniformly directed to the destruction of all 
those meansand opportunities of abuse, which no aotuat 
minister would ever voluntarily relinquish, since they 
strengthen his hold upon power; and which no expectant 
minister would agree to destroy, lest he should weaken 
Ihe tenure of his future predominance. .Mr. Hnme bas 
not sought to divert the streams of corruption into other 
channels, but to cut them off altogclher. 

With the views which we entertain of ihe absolute 
necessity of parliamentary reform, we uuquestioaably 
consider that man as entitled to our hii^hesl praise, who 
advocates this great cau<« with ability, zeal, and per- 
severance. Next to him we should be disponed to ptaca 
Ihe senator, who, wtthoul exerting himself in the caute 
of reform, sedulously and disinterestedly endeavours to 
render the necessity for thai measure less crying; who 
shows himself a steady friend to liberty, to economy, 
and lo peace; and who constantly manifests hts readi- 
ness lo render his country every service, within lliote 
limitations which are imposed by the defective coMtrlu* 
lion of parliament upon the eeal of its patriolio membent. 
Micse two characters, either of which deserves iinivenal 
respect and gralilode, are united in Mr. Home.— Id 
eoleriog upon the task of exposing the dilTereut at4i>4>ii 
in the public expenditure, the member of MonlrOw 
undertook a work of the most appalling dllHculty. Kreu 
had miiiialers given every fucilily lo hi:* ioquirie*; had 
they supplied him with every means of ioformalioniand 
encouraged him at erery step of his progress; bad lie 
confined himself lo the simple and barren task of inspect- 
ing and verifying the public accounts — Mr. Hume would 
even in that case have undertaken a Herculean labour. 
: liut when it is remembered that he entered singly upon 
I an investigation almost boundless in its extent, and le- 
tarded by every means which the whole eivormoos powet 
of goveinment could interpose; that he renlur«4 Kingly 
into the desert of ttte pnblicaecuuuls, gloomy as Kwa», 
and overgrown with e*«ry species of ihoni nod wi*ed 
which a long impunity fcad rfieri«hed and propojrated; 
that he contended against a ^owernhnost irresialiblf, 
Aghlingtor its oldest prefudiccs and Its deare<t» interests; 
that he battled, single-'haBded, wrththe Treasury, (h#t 
Admiralty, Ihe Ordoance — with Secretaries, Undet- 
Seeretories, t lerks, and l>epttty-(lerks— with Quarter^' 
Reviews, Courier*, lalrfllgenceM, 

TVlnlluquc prtelerea rartanTm irronstra ferarnm, 
whoran refase (o-ndmireliisindefrtligaWe *pii(laBd hW 
nntlr^lg' pertwverance.!*— UitlweareloW,*iWh a^nuoli 
of an air of Irtnmph as the healea condltioit «f Ida Op- 
pebi>i)la,wi]t'Mtow' ll>ein to assume, that Mr. Hwo«lM 



I>e«n guillT of blunders. Our re«d«rs may probaUy ttt- 

'uember that we expoftcd oq a former occugion ihe 

ctiiplineMt! of iVIr. CroKPi'MexploitagaiiuLliim ; and 'hut 

th« charts of blundering ban been oltea relurled vrilb 

succeM upon bis triumphant accusers. Itut, grunting for 

otm momeut tbat Mr. Uiime basmade ev«ii len liiue^ as | 

many arilhmelical errors us bave been iaijtnleU to bim, I 

tvould be even than iiare been guilty of a tenth pari of i 

llw blunders wblcb any other man could scarcely avoid 

Id the cQurije of calculations so complex, so variou:*, and 

fo extensive? Many a well-paid Secretary, wilh aJl bit 

ufficial anxiliaries about bim, " with all uppliaaor« and 

ms&Ds to boot," bus been gniUy, even uiLbin bi^ otvn 

parligular department, uf more mistalies tUuo bave b«>en || 

detected in Ibe universal labours of Mr, Hume tlio^gb J yniir alTeollonate congratntatlnn*- an the m^rtifut favor 

we Rbouid take ibem at tbe number which nuntvleciai j; uiul protection which the Divine Providence has vonch- 



people over whom lie reigns, to the approbalioo o( tbe 
iCingof Kiikgs. 

Signed in, by or^Ier, nod on behalf of the yearly 
meeting of the Frieode held in London. tli« twentj- 
niuth day of fifth month, one thousnad eight bundr«d. 
\V. ALEXANDEBt, Clerk to tbe Meeting this Year. 

[Presented by Joseph Gnrnsy Bevan, accompanied 
by Jobu Kendal, Sampson Lloyd, John Elliott, Richard 
Clwstcr, George Harrison, Samuel Alexagiler, Philip 
Uebe[] Tucket, Gegrge Stagey, John , Uurliughfuu, 
UivlmrU rbilipx, and William Alexander. 
To wluch Adarewbis Majesty was pleui^ed lo.reluru the 
following most gracious answer: 

I thank you for this dutiful and loyal address, and for 



vigilance and mluisferial falsehood would uiwign.-'Ilut, 
uftar all, who can fail to perceive tbat this reiterated and 
hackneyed charge makes far more ligaJnst Ministers than 
against the member for Mualroiie ? Wiico we see that 
answer to alt hie assertionH that the public expenditure | 
i< wasteful and improvident, Ibe court-writers employ 
ibeinaelves in bla^uuing forth a trifling arithmetical 
blniider, (admitting they can find such), instead of ' 
n^>aliviug the main charge of extravagance and abuMJ. ' 
do we not infer, with reason, tbat that charge cannot be 
u^atived " 



fed to me. 

The repealed dentoDstratioad of loyally and nttach- 
ment to my Porsoa and Government which I have 
received upon the present occasion, are highly accept- 
able to nie ; and you may rely on the couliuuaucc of 
my unremitliug exertions to promote the welfare ami 
bappjnesv cf all descriptloos, of my subjects, and lo 
preserve Inriolalc their civil and religious privJIegee, 



In the reigD of King George Ih« II. tbe people called 

i| Quakers had the honor to wait upon bis Majesty wiUiaii 

la one word, we sincerely think that Mr. Hume has fiUdr€K>s. Tlu; King bad preutedUaled thewayaM heinp- 



•>stabiished ii t;!aim tn ibi' gratitude and respect of 
imparlial and upright oma. Though deserving of high 
pialse for his courage in undertaking so many and Micb 
urduons labours, bis merits are infinitely augmented by 
lb« perseverance with which be has continued to march 
idong tlte {Hlb of duty, in spite of every attempt to 
^ttduoe or deler bim. He is already in possessiuu of llw 
•'"teem of ilia oountrymen ; and fo lung ag be shMJJ 
coalinne the enemy of all abnses, lb<^' friend of every 
reform, it ought to be tbe pride, as it will be ihe dHly, 
uiEoglMhmen, to encouraga tbose exerlkins, which «ie 
' il and calculuidd for their cotnmou benetlL 



i posed, to get the Quakers to approach bim w-Jlbottlbnts; 
»u their coming near him, Ibe King look- his off, the 
Uunkierii' immediately said, George, it doth not become 
tboe to be uncovered, so that bia Majesty could not gain 
his object. 



Jiff^fh^' 6f (Hendi^iom Society of Friends caUtd 
, ' Quakers, to his Majesty. 

TolpEORGE the Third, Kingof Great Brilafn, and Ihe 
Dominions thereunto belonyiiiff. 



Pope \mtOQ4niy to John, King of England, in the 
year of our Lord, 1207. 

AmODE the riches tlial mortals prize as tbe most valu- 
able, aad de«ire witii the greatest earnesloess, it is our 
opinion that pure gold and preeiuua stones hold the. first 
rank, Altlnciugb we are persuaded that your royal ex- 
cellence has HV want ofsucb things; yet we have tbotigbt 
pro^ In ^vd you as a mark of oor good will, four 
riogt^seL with four stones. We beg the favor you would 
cottt'Kler tli« oiyst«pies contained in their form, tbeir 
ma|,Uv, ibeir number itnd colour, rather than their value. 
Thi'ir riinuduess denotes eternity, wliioh having neilfaer 
»*-„i. «w o.K„ vi-sir- beginning nnr end, ought to indueeyou to tend without 

May 11 please ine n i :s^, < ^,^„^„g f^^^j earthly things to heavenly, and from things 

Am)d«t tbe general ^tisfaction whii-h thy l»te e^upe I' lt:mpofal tp Ihuigp, eteroaj. The number Umj which im 

~™ -« „*. * .>., .h,- iir» hall, ^^„o.i„«^j ;. .1,.. ^ s^jusrq, siguiCts firmnewt (if mind, which is uol to be 

shaken by advcrsity,nor »i*Ued Ity prosperity, but always 
ooDliHuesJn the same siabe. Th> is a perfection In 
which yviMs will not fail tu arrive-, when it aliali be 
Bdgin*d wiUi.tiio fyur oflfdinal virtues, jvtlke. fvrii- 
iude, jiriti/efi(;fl,.tt«d: letiiporauce.^ Th» iirsl will Ifa 01 
s«rvio« to y^'u iB,passiug jst^nleiice ; Me ft>co»d,to advar- 
-ally ; llw lbi<'d in dubious canse; the I'uUrtii in |ira>- 
:perity. By tlie gold.i^ Mgnififid wisdom,, for just as gt>kl 
in must pKetuous <>f all melnls, M'isdvtu '^ ^^ ^" endo«- 
menl9,(bemosleKC«Jieai.»iith« ProBt witotHMainltiMe 
rest upon hii% inid in* 



from an attempt uq thy life hath occasioned, permit iby 
^t^^t..aj)d afl'ectiouate subjects, the Keligioug-Suciety 
* Lxlends, iwually palled <4uakers,, tlnu publicly to 
It their thaaSfuIness for thy pr«servalioo, 
mve receiy-td too many bene^t» dur^ipg thy T'sigu, 
TiMuy marks of iby princely favor, uut to fo«l 
gteiUly interested iu thy per.aqo^t safety ; aiid we 
earbeiUy desire that this proyidentiai dejivBtwiiija may 
Mtore and more iuqtiue thy heart Ip stiek dii^^^^ft/on of 
DlvinsWiMlomiABll, thy steps; f't \y,lwl grpiilflr bieiwiiig 
aq4 w? impIt)ro for ^Pfincc whom .\t(e Jjonor aeij.iovii, , menia.me 
liuifiUiat hp.m^x cf^liaupUy commend tuvsaLfaud th,e * wprdsrl4te &piiiiof wisd«m 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 



Oeei there is nntliiner »iorp retitiliitn in b Soverniijn. 
Accordingly SoIodiqii, tlie pacific Kiog, only a^ked of 
GotI wisdom, to ennble him to well govern hia people. 
The blue colour of the emerfttd denotes foilh; the cleor- 
ness of (he sa]>phire hope; the redness of the rubychfl- 
rity, and the colour of the topaz good works, concerning 
which, oor Siivionr said, let your light so shine before 
iiiPn, that they may see your good works. In the eme- 
Tald yon have therefore what you are to believe. In the 
mpphire what you are to hope. In the ruby what you 
are to love. And in (be topniwhaf you are to praatice, 
to the end yon may proceed from virtue to virtue, till 
you come to the vision of the God of Gods in Ziou, 



Thefoilowing u an Abstract nftke Sermnnpreaehed 
bif hin Gruce the Archbishop of York, at the Co- 
ronation of his Majesty, King George the IV. 
fram theSSdchap. oj the second book"of Samuel, 
the Sd and 4M verses. 

" He that ruleth ovfr men must be just, ruMng in the 
fear of God, and he slmn be as the light of the morning, 
when the sun risetb, even a morning without clouds ; as 
the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear 
chining after rain." 

After stating (be maxims of good government con- 
tained lu the teii, the preacher proceeds as follows: — 

"These maxims, (hen, demand your attention, as the 
words -of him who cannot bo mistaken, of him by whom 
Ihe wisest miwt *ubmit to be taught, and whom the moat 
powerful must be content to obey. 

" These maxims which aftserteilher Uie duties or bene- 
fits of civil government, would, at all limes, require to 
■be inculcated, miiy'bc inferred /rom the very conatilulion 
of our mind. The conwnon pride of our nature has a 
^ tendency to excite in the bulk of mankiud, an impatience 
-of inferiority and control; wJhImI, on the other hand, 
there is danger, lest he who is eialted above Ibe rest 
■■of his fellow-creatures on earth, should forget his own 
tiepondonce upon God, should forget thai he lAs a mas- 
Wr i« Heaven, with whom "(here is no respect of per- 
Twna," 'I'hus will b« produced disloyt.ltyon the part of 
i|be suhjert, and oppression on the part of the aoveroign. 
and toth be rendered incapable of eiijaying those reei- 
-procal blessinirx which flow from Itie mutual atlaohraeut 
"«od confklenco of the prince and flie people." 
' "The bisforyjof (he world affords ample proof in 
support of this nSMrtion; the records of every nation 
exhibit the allernale [!redon>inaiiee itC tyranny and fee- 
tion. Tire cpirit df irttiovation has burst ilie tiea of 

'Allegiance nnder ■ -goTemments. has proceeded 

«tn redress^ -— grievanees wilh bloodshed, and has 

not stopped in Ms ft-unlic career, fill it has subverted tiie 
foundations of »ocieiy, and thrown down the fences by 
.which innocence is protected, and property secured: — 
■and tyranuy, if It has not spread ni«ti wide-wasting 
desolation, baa made-morefnee inroads on ttie happiness 
l«r mao, and practioed on Ibeir putieOce ever>- mode of 
■•vMctlon which rapacity could devise, and every spectes 
i^f persecution which cruelty <onl<t inflict. 

" Nor are these domostic crimen Hie only ctilamilles 



which the injustice of rulers has hrnuirlit upi»a mankind . 
How much innocent blood cries aloud from every cor- 
ner of the earth, against the destructive ambition of 
princes ; how large a portion of those wars, which have 
ravaged the world, is to be imputed to the vain glorious 
wickedness of individuals, exalted in power, abndug 
their sacred tmst. 

" The great general principle of good governmenf. ia 
universal justice; justice between nation and nation; 
justice between man and man ; justice l^etween the sovc> 
reign and the people. 

" The laws of political juslice whicb should regulate 
the intercourra of nations, have been so Kttle re^rded 
by those who have directed the councils of powerful 
kingdoms, that a reader of history might almost Imagine 
that there was one mode of morality for nations, aD<l 
another for individuals. In tlie transactions of states 
with each other, tlie most crnok<>d acts of circumvention 
has been piactrced umlpr the name of policy, and the 
most enormous violence of ustirpalion when confirmed 
by conquest, baa been dignified with the character of 
patriotism. 

" But a jnst ruler will remember, (hat fhe principle* 
of equity are exactly the same In [rnbllc as In prnvte 
concerns. I»etween those acts of injustice which efiect 
individuals, and those which are often committed ngaiurt 
communities, what difference is there, except tu the cs* 
tent of the injury, and consequently tbe magnllnde of 
th« guilt? 

'• The duly of administering justice withont partlslify, 
between man and man, is deleKftfed. for the montpsrt. 
to subordinate Judges, and refpiires therefore no more 
than a summary notice in the present inquh'y. Stilt, (be 
delegation of that trust is the act of the Sovereign him- 
self; and the greatest importance must attack to the 
choice of those who are to represent his authority. 

*' This, indeed, may in some senx- be consnlered as the 
last division of justice which 1 have mentioned. Th« 
justice which a Sovereign owes In the people; and which 
makes it bis duty t« plaee able and conAcientious men 
iu stations of trust and power ; for '_'.when the rightouus 
are in authority, the people rejoice."' 

*' No nation can ever be happy at homo, or respeotad 
abroad, unless its councils and laws be administereiS'by 
the prudent and honest, by the moral and the retigioua; 
and though virtue and piety have higlier rewardjt than 
it is in the power of man tu bestow, yet it is lira moA 
essential service which a Sovereign can render to a state, 
lo encourage morality and religion by a markad and 
uniform preference in the distribution of dignify and 
power. If, indeed, those who surround tke Throne, irad 
ought to reflect Its lustra ; if thosa, wlnme station nuk«j 
th«tn at once objects of envy and imitafino. If such nvn 
uie vmrthlcssand wicked, tbe iolHieDce of ihelrezampla 
will extend itself in ervery diret^tion ; and profligacy, 
origluatiug id this source, will be rapjdly diffused Ihroogb 
all the gradations ufi^ociety. 

"The ruler who Wopld'be just to his people, wbltnl 
be approves himself the faithtui and 7.enlous guardian 
of tbeif civil ri^ls, will preoerve (heir rooraU from the 
coolagSon of vice and irrellgion, by " ruling in tbe fear 
of God;" by with-holdiug his favor fVom tbe bate and 
llceotioas : by exalting the wise and {^ood to dbltactlou 
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ood hAnor; and by exhibfflDj; in hi* own d#p&rlmcn( 
an example of those virtues which >l f« bis doty tn che- 
rish In others: reniemberlng-tthat hin re»<pDn»lbllily b^ara 
a proporlioQ to ihe height of his station ; and thai be 
who gits on a Tlirone, is und^r pecnlwr oblienlions to 
bolinesf , US baviu^ to answer al the gr<?at Tribunal of 
Judgment, not only for hia own personal conduci, but 
for the influence of his manners and actions on the pre- 
sent nod future happine»9 of millions. 

" Id the personal character of the late King;, and its 
effKt opon society, the Archbishop |;fvp^ a very Appro- 
priate and impressJv-e illustration of the princrplen of 
the text. 

" The Prince who acts babitnally on thin great prin- ■ 
cipic of rpjigiun. will find his firmest support, and his 
hi^he^it reward here on eai'tb, in the veneratioo 'and 
gratitndtf of bis subjects. 

" rndcrsuch a ruler, we have ourselves experienced 
the truth of this a.^yertion. We have seen a religioiii^ 
r^ign, during more than half a century, improving the 
morals of society. We have seen the Throne of ICng- 
land e^tablinbed in righteousnesn, amidst the wreclc of 
ftorrounding Thrones, and while other jn)rernmenls, 
fbaken almont to dissolution, were crumbling lo pieces 
on every side. 

" We have «e«n the just Monarch, who ruled u* in 
the fear of God, rewarded with the steady and zealous 
affections of his people ; retaining in his atllictive retire- 
ment their unabated reverence, followed to his tomb by 
Itieir sincere regrets, and beyond it by their gra(«ful 
reonllectfoDs. 

THE XKnMON THCS COVCLLDEd. 

**On the Son and successor of this venerated King, 
now rests our hope of Itrilains weal; and if we may 
build our <>xpectation8 of the future on our experience 
of the past, we have just ground of hope, in looking buch ' 
lo the eventful period of the regency. 

" The Sovereign, about to receive the imperial crown 
of bis ancestors, is not new to the cares and dolies of 
hit> high station. 

'* When called to the exercise of his royal authority, 
he found the country involved in a war, which threat- 
ened our very existence as an indepeudeut stalff. 

"Through hlsslendfaslness in the hoar of peril (under 
the Providence of God) that war has been brought to a 
conclusion, glorious to the national fame and cliuructer, 
perhaps beyond any parallel in the nnutils of our lii-'- 
Inry,' — glorious, at>ove all, in the niodtiriitiun of the 
triumph,— glorious in the magnanimity with ubioh un- 
dazzled by the splendours of conquest, and unsubdued 
by the prof<pects of ambition, the vietor confined himself 
to Ihfl only legitimate object of war, the acliieveineut of 
« lusting peace. 

" Under the government of a Prince who has shewed 
Rich fortitude in public dangers, and such wiiidom in 
puUic prosperity, we have reason to anticipate all the 
blessings of a firm »ud prudent policy ; — w« liave reason 
lu truel, that he will place bis glory in the moral greal- 
oeu of his couutry, that the true interesl.i of the nntion 
will be consulted by a patriot reign, and the Throne 
established in the hearts of a loyal and happy people. 

" Let us, then, in concluilofl, implore the Almighty, 
of bis infinite mercy, to accept and confirm the solemn 



engegements whieh are made on this day In bis presence ; 
lei us beseech him in the ever prevailing name of Christ, 
to multiply his blessings on the head of our Sovereign, 
and so to direct and prosper his councils for the mainte* 
nance of true religion and the good of his people, (hat 
he may long continue to hold the sceptre of righteous- 
ness, in the abundance of peace and glory." 



A Panegyric on the Constitution of England in its 
original Purity. 

Here 1 cannot avoid remarking, how wonderful, that 
(his nation which appears lo excel in every thing, but 
this one thing most needful, viz: — the restoration and 
preservation of the constitution of England, the guar- 
dian of her liberty, happiness, and welfare in the happy 
limes past. 

In its original state of porily, It was such a Ireasure 
as no other people in (he world ever enjoyed. It had 
the capncily of alTording comfort, safety, happiness, and 
pros|>erity to the whole nation, and to every one from 
the most humble peasant to the King upon the Throne, 
wbo had the comfort of living under its benign influenoe 
in those happy days. 

To the curious, or tho^e who want amusement, or to 
find mil wonders and curiosities in this transitory lifie. If 
(hi'v will view and contemplate it, they will find a field 
of unbounded curiosity and amusement, such as they 
cannot find in all the journies they can take in the wide 
world. 

The religious, humane, and charitable, may find In it 
all those amiable and justly necessary fine feelings and 
incliuHlioDS gratified beyond their moEt anxioas wish, 
ao<l refined iiniigination. 

The man of business, and all others with integrity, 
migltt find io it protection, and aid lo (heir Indnslry aaa 
honest endeavours. 

lu it maybe found the guardian and aid of virtue, and 
discourager of vice. 

The man of talent might find in it such a nursery for 
his abilities, and encouragement to bis merit and eleva- 
tion, as cannot be found in any other coostitutioa in tfao 

The enjoyment of weallb and high rank, none could 
ofTord such gratification and real pleasure, us the oon- 
stilution of England, in its original stale of purity. 

Tuihe poorwho are perhaps the most numerous class, 
it mig ht be B perpetual comfort, and asylum, if tbeir law 
was executed agreeable totbecharitableand wise inten- 
tions of our forefathers, and by the golden role which 
every thinking man would wish to be governed by. And 
1 think I have e.\ plained before, bow much the practice 
is the contrary, but I hope to see it goon altered for (he 
belter. 

Then is it not wonderful, I say surpassing wonder, 
that the restoration and pre^rvation of Ibis inestinrable 
fabric, and politics, should not l>e the constant study, 
care, conversation, aod first amusement iu all companies, 
and on all occasions, till they have accomplished this just 
and necessary work. But alas ! what are we doing, we 
are neglecting this duty, and suffering this darling of 
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lUs, world to ex()JTO, many of us, or perhaps few of 08, 
c«n tell why or s-herefore. 

Surely tbui Waruing Voice wf mine, and inaoy olhers, 
will incliue iis all wHl\ one ooosent, to do Ihl« one Ibin^ 
iie^fdlal iu this wftFld, wbtt;li will smooth our passage to 
llie linppinese of the world to come. Tbiit admitted, 
which 1 trust none will deuv, we ini(y imlly call it tlie 
one thing needful. Why do tlip Engli-nh go so much 
nbrondbut to^ec lb(tdt^fecl»,iuii>ery, and tyranny of other 
countries, for wiinl of nur coniil lint ion ; one would almost 
think in march of IhU iiieiiliiitabl« atmoat lost treasare 
riTid bappine^):, which (hty leavs behind them, ae they 
lio many other good things in this country. If they 
iVfQti|d leam how Id vajne, improve, aod treawre them 
u{), anoli a« they crio Slid in no other ; then why do so 
Waay of them stop »o long abroad, und neg;lect (hair 
duty bere, when we, bear all of thein on their return, 
exult apd praUB the dying oonstilutioo and liberties of 
England, as mncb superior In any other even in their 
ftmlt^red and deliberated nintti. 

Now I lament, 1 grieve, hewflil, and mourn over the 

pre:«eat inconceivable' miseries of Spain, and the blame 

, (lite to ihecoiinoils of this 0011)1 try, fursuffermg Ibe holy 

iilIitLBC to bring 8paln to this misery; end hy doiugso, 

expoffid the remalna of oar dpnr dying coii^iluliou, to 

llie niDsl iuimiiient danger of being destroyed by the 

(4i^ly alltaiice, whirb we might with ease have prevented 

Qiwithont goiHg to war, I pray most bearlily for the 

ijdVlmighty'a aid, oQf only to extricate them bolb from 

^1^8 mrsfry and |>eriIous silunlion, but that it may be the 

jiijlllini^hty's will to open Ibe charily end humanity of the 

! minds of men ail over the world, to plant some of the 

fafTemaining se?dlj:uf it in ail nations, fur the benelit and 

Ktinod of mankind, nod to nourish them to grow to the 

l,|iprfec(iou of tiie Kii^jsh constitution, iu its original 

etate of pnrily, 

.v'iCan any ooe (yjtire to himself, or imagine how much 

twe sbimld pi ay for relief, were, we suffering the present 

miseries of Spain, and how meritorious it would have 

!bee;t io us to ha\'e prevented lliose mli«ries, and at the 

-aiiie limo have protected nnr own liberties and power, 

ajid promoted tlie MlierlieK of Spain and all the world. 

To restore tlii* darling oonftilution of England to its 

. original purity, ho* been aud ii the study and constant 

uniform, care, and practice of many of the first peers, 

I tdoMnMDef-'^.nitUlary gpollemen, and divines of the land, 

|.>W<lhi>ne«rthe Royal I)uk«s, and all their inferiors who 

L are under no jitlluence, have uaiformly done the same, 

I ,|iiey bav« pufjtied this course upon the principles of 

I vsligiotv. nliarity,^'irlue, honor, patriotism, and iategrily. 

•n And WilltaDi Pitt joiHed Ihii' heavenly cause from his 

Bidofdory, m lot^r and to such a degree, as to command 

cy approbatiuo of bis. condnctiolmost to adoration, and 

^_a*s to cotliider him as an AttfrH sent from the A Imighty, 

k4il'>.«^ tbis ooiiutry fr»ra ruliJ, by helping tv complete 

J Ilie work, all the ahovemeutioned had for many years 

I Jabmn-ed to do. I did love altd admire him indeed, far 

fulfil rnl1 my potver tu exp^eos; but.wben he proved this 

r«ias all a (hUk proteacK^to get into pon'er.and listed into 

("Jbat onmbinulivTi, that formidnUe combination, which is 

'Wn naibnns bane and danger, and 1 fear with many 

otliers, will ''O t'a r.»in, if the people do cot unite wjli 

0119 vliicc, and aaniblial^ it before, Jl be too late. Wheo 




he stepped into power, bis fame, popularity,andsuppt 
patrlotiam was so great with all ranks, tliaL be n _ 
with a turn of hi» band have destroyed that duogeroii!) 
combination; fur doiug wbjob, he would have bad tboapi- 
probatioa and praise of hli, country and Ibe world. But 
he apostatized, became Ihegreateat hypocrite, nud livtsd 
himself under the bdna^r^ of bribery and corriiptiuo, 
and from appearing tha champion of patriotism, virtue, 
and liberty, became the champion of corruption, Urjhwy, 
and vice. Aad ffom the power to benetjt hi* coi'utry 
and the liberties of the Wiorld more than eier May olU*r 
man bad, be reversed bisoooduct, and did them more 
injury than any olher man, or perhaps all other mea [n 
the world ever did in the same space of time. He hla»ted 
and withered the dawning liberties of France and the 
world — and thereby incurred my displeasure And hatred 
to a greater degree than I had luved and admlrad Uim. 
Iq bis pleutitude of power, after professlug himself a 
patriot and friend fo the liberties ol his oounlrj- and 11k 
world i when he got to (be helm of tbis./nightyempjrv, 
be attacked the dawning liberties of France, though 
tliey repeatedly sent and offered their prayers that be 
would not do so, and caused above twenty yt-ars of the 
most ruinous, barbarous, bewildered wars that ever wae 
waged, and thereby forced bis country maoy times lo 
the brink of ruin, and w« have to thank Uie Almighty, 
the elements, aud Bonaparte's ainbt<ti«n forouvexistAOoe 
as an independent nation, and in the eikd eurlailed the 
liberties of his country, re^dored the ancient defpotism 
of France and Spaia, aod gave birth to, and his sucooe- 
sor joined the holy alliance, which is now the terror of 
the liberty, and welfare of tbe world. 

How much Lssaid about the Pitt system, and hownracb 
bfs nefarious example is adhered to, by the euewic 
reform, (many of whov do iiot know what theyi 
Haying or doing,J Is as notorious as tbe brtgbl 
noon day. 

Gentlemen of virtue bikI integrity in private life, 
fell all the glowiogiBrdour of virtue, religjoo, iufi 
patriotism, charity, and humanity, when Ihey. h 
benilched and bewildered, and enlist undvr.lhe banoel 
of this baneful cumbiuatiou, to promote tbuir aordid 
privHie interest in this triLo^itory life, foliow Ibe e: 
pie of sucb like men, and become corrupt and vl< 
in (he extreme, by advooating sncb wicked meftti 
are not such to be pitied that they cannot pursue a 
virtuous way of promoting their private inlerost, ' 
how much are inferiors to be pitiewl, who luuk up> 
superiors for au example, if (hey lieouma guilty of bri- 
bery, corruption, and vice, are not ouly held up to the 
world as rogues and vagabonds, and de)i]>inud and 
jected of men, but pHinished for suoh c-jimes But an 
superiors, who do so deserve the same, magnified in 
portion lo their lugli'tnd elevated rauk. Can il 
be said there is no rotteaaeAS la Dennwrk, can 
any longer be uablusbingly said, a people wbi 
sucb a nefarious example an not iti daii^or To. 
consoiences. of the whole of .this what )!• called a mi 
flourishing empire; J appeal, to Kmiw if tliejq ti< 
great dauger, from Llw bribtry, rumiption, luxuryi 
ranny, opprearion, and poverty nbicb prevaiim.anii 
a« notorious as tlie WlgM wn at noon day. Aud.1 
those who are guilty, to ooAsider well bow mob .(Iiey 
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wHI have (o Appear before a heavenly trfbanal. 

Wh^u the iHle Mr. Pilt had been made premier In 
I7(t4, and finding himself In a minority In the House of 
CommoTif', had dir:«olvcd PnHlam'^tit to secure hisxltua- 
tkili, at Ihe Jiibtieqnent meeling for the nomination of 
memberx for Yorkshire, (reneral Hale ?ery significantly 
observed, who wonld have expected to see the son of 
the immorUl Chatham, stallcing into power behind pre- 
ro^tive ? 



I 

I 

I 



reform, and be a bleaein^ to the natloo, and relieve all 
the people's ivanU, and do avray all their complainls 
and disuord. 



Reformation of Parliameni. 

Those who were alarmed by the real enemies to reform, 
were afraid where no fenrwas; they were afraid of some- 
thing, btit they conlil never tell what. ItwaMn ba^bear, 
rataed by (hoite eiiemlcN to reform, who said (hdrc wag 
d«Dg«r frmn tlie people. But what are the people, I 
nevor yet trenrd llmt word defined to my satisfaction. 
But I say, the people are every rank, in every link of 
the chttin, from the Gobbler's cOtla^, to the Kind's 
Thr'iiKr. How can you define it any other way, how 
QK.n ymt make any dii^linollnn. It U impossible, where 
would you drHW the line in this land of freedom, which 
eiMM«a men to rise by their talent, merit, and inteirrity, 
slep by step, or link by link, from the mo.^t humble (n 
the mo§t elevated rituulioos in life, which (hey coulii 
not do without the liberty, freedom, and protection of 
ttoe convtitulion we have enjoyed, but are thoughtlessly 
■nflferln^to expire. Bull hopeall ^enllemeii who have 
by their merit, inlpffrily, and superior talent, risen from 
hamUv', In the hteljf »^( ranks in society, will ^ive this n\\ 
due coofridemiifm.afid help to hand down the eoiislilu- 
tioQ of Hn^land in its original pUrity, to posterity un- 
imiMlt^d, as an everlfi-linff mark of their gratitude, 'rhen 
WDftwIII any loo^r tell as there is danger from Ibe 
people, wtll the people he afraid of iheinselves ; they 
n*r* nothing to fear but themselves. 

There are many reftirmer." in every rank, hut the 
grMteMflumbers are In 1ht> middling and lower nrderv, 
bocamethey are most oppressed, in mo^t poverty, and 
tbefr liberties meKt curtaflorl, for want of a reformation 
In Parilament. Then hov» can we offer thanks dnd 
praise enough to the nobles of ihe land, nnd aU)» to the 
f:m(temen both in and out of the house of commons, for 
their noble, zealous, independent, rncrenslnir eirortu, to 
promote a reformation in Piirli.imenl, which 1 hope (hey ' 
■ad all other^i willipevive wi^h their Mt^uul «eal, and pur- 
sue wUh unabated vigour. 

We are now in a slate of peace and Iranfiuillity for 
i4» of all that is aarred and good, let us no longer delay 
to raalore the constitution to its original state of pDrily, 
lltorty, freedom, and comfort to UN al), and make our- 
selves once more the happy, the most cafe, and powerful 
p«opl^ hi the known world. 

1 hope none will any lodger believe there is any dan- 
ger from the people, except to the e!(istvnCe of (hem 
•i* friends to reform, bribery, corruption, luxury, (y- 
runny, oppression, and poverty, and those who gene- 
rated, are feedrag and protecting- them A speedy an- 
nlfallatfoo to all them friends to reform, will promote 



My second Appendix to Road Making. 

I ndvtse a plain, level, flat, road, from side to side, and 
not an iDctlned plain as I advised before, then the stone 
may he laid upon (ho Hat, hard, solid ground, and not 
upon the looee soft earth, whieli has just been moved 
and thrown up, (o make the barrelled road in the old 
fa.«bioned w.jv, iIipo the covtring of 8toi)e six iucliea 
thick, broke three or fonr inches ftquare, and two or three 
inches of fnrnace oinders, engine ashes, or gravel from 
the rivers upon them, broke small, will be enough to 
mnke the top smooth ( and on this fiat road the water 
will f>ill down the bills, spread from side to side regular, 
and not get into strong currents as l« the case in the 
barrelled roads, and wash the road into deep holes, 
which you mny sec very common upon the hills, deep 
enongli to throwa moil coach over. And where dilches 
are thought necessary, 1 would have them on the out- 
side of the ^-nrctf, and where the ground happens to be 
a little on the declivity or falling, it may be well to ac- 
commodate that ground by an Inclined plain, rather 
than shin the enrth lo make It loose and stjft for the 
slones, but litis will require much serious consideratioa 
by tlieoommltteeur tTUstees,ond surveyor As|)«cinieil 
oir this fiat road may be seen maiii? by ohante o^e^ Baat 
Moor, between Wtikpfitlld and Btanley-Lane'-Mnd; also 
between HatiaK and Todmorden. The supprii)rlly of 
this fliil road is proved by ihe praclire of Mr. Field, of 
Lr)«-Moor Iron Works, and Mr. Biiller, of Kirkstull 
Forge. 1 advise the traveller lo observe on the barrel- 
led rouds, (he top Is flat and level, and the carriages run 
all upon that part ahout eight or (en fee( hroud, and 
mee( nod turn each other aside; and the Water starlda 
upon that Hal part till the wind or sun dry It up or it 
sinksthrongh the covering nnd stones, if Ihey be pnrous 
by not being broke too small, they may observe (hia 
Water Cannot run off any other way except down the 
hill, though the side rolls much, erroneously intended for 
the water lo fall off aide way, but It does not do so. 

They practice a \'ery dangerous rule upon the Wake* 
fieJd aiid Au^terlaud turnpike road, which I condemn 
by liiyiiig large stones upon the middle of the road In 
(he (lay time, to force the carta Into new paths, nhicli t* 
vei-y dahgerous to the travellers. Two genllemen'm 
their gig run over one Of (htse stoofis in the day fiftle, 
and threw ihem both on the road. 1 expect some of 
these stones will be left on Ihe road all night and throw 
the mail coa(<h ofer, thea they will diseonlltme thedmi- 
gerous practice; but I hope ibis hint will cause it lo be 
done before such- miiiifortone hapiien to the (ravollers. 
I advise a much easier way of making them lake a new 
paib, only fill op one rut at once and they wllf soon 
eross or take a new path. 

R. Milnes'9 uew economical plan of road mftfcinp, 
twenty-one feel stone for a winter rbid.Biiteen feet not 
one stone to be put upon it for a aummcr road, fortyflve 
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feet broad onldids the walla, a level lUt roml from fide lo 
I'iile ni'd joiowl, po lliat carriagcti may po from ime lo 
Itie nlhtr nittiiitiT trouble, a plain from niitc In side, (lie 
very wiine HKifil tviisiill Nltiueii, except wiiere tlicyjoin, 
lo «ave tlic Iroubk, expence, and Ineonvenieiice «f 
iiiakin^ ihe summer rnad level with llie atoned part, 
liecAUDe the stoiieo are tr> he laid u'pnn the tl»t> xulid, bare 
ground, and it Mill he better lo make tlie summer road 
Upon the SKine, au (Imt the winter road n-ill be h\ or 
eight inches higher thau (he summer, having: both the 
twrne flat Boil, the otonoj will make the winter road six 
nr eight inches higher, i^o thol there will be a slope lo 
info them, 
■fl. in. 
a U for the catisewiiy. 

2 for the palli Iwlwecu Ilie rimsewnv and the wall, 

for (lie fiml people to turn ..Ifa'nd walk upon. 

il the stoned paitfi\ ijiche:- thick of Ftoue from side 

to side, Jinri I'OvereJ three iuches thick wilh 

furnace linders, engine a^he^, burnt utoiie, 

brick, or iiravel from the rivers, broke small, 

Ihen the intone may be broke three or four in- 

chei) sqnarf , then they will be poroun, ami let 

the water tbrouirh, iftoned or covered, olose or 

near Ilie top »f the causeway, tio that fool or 

lioTse may luni off without trouble. 

1.6 the unstoued part, 

4 the walls Ihrwo feel high, exclusive of the topi tigs. 

■il) or 15 yards total breadth outitide the walU. 

1 calculate Ihe summer road will be travelled six 
mouth'' ill the year, including moderate frosts, 



Old Josh toned Plan. 

. St) feet broad stoned and left uncovered. 
, 15 iucluis thick atoned at (ho crown. 

15 inches ihiok »tuned at tlie ribs, or half way between 
th« crown and fklrl. 

S) iiicheji ihick stoned al Ihe skirt, and much expence 
iu Cltrowiiig up Hud forming the barrelled floor, ready 
for Ihe stones, "tiich will be nil saved by the flat road, 
because Ihc grouuii will be tint aud ready made without 
expeucD. 

I Generally 40 to 45 feet broad outside the walls. Corn- 
pure them and i^ee if half will no,( be saved. 

(iO feet broad ever commons by set of parliament, but 
l1)at is too mufh and a waste of land. 



Tho miseries of Spain, from the Leeds Mercury i 

.1: ,"il .' , of the I I/A of December, 1824. 

'•^Madrid, Nov. 1, 1824 —The King of Spain is 
calumniated, I n.-saure you, by those who represent liim 
H* incapable of acling ou any t^ystem of gnveinment. 
Ilia Majeaty baa fully established a system of his own, 
Aiid Kcli up to it with vigour and iuduslry — a system of 
lerrur the mori compreheBsive and efficient known in 



it'odern l)me», (hat sets aside all laws, juslice and huma- 
nity—daily execulions of innocent men — fathers hanged 
for till' crimes of their children — wives punished like 
criminals of Ihe worst class, for aiding their husband.t 
lu Pdciipit unmerited death— ladies condemned to ba- 
niKhmenl, and f^ent at a moment's notice from their 
homes and families, fur the crime of iKending food lt> 
friend.'^ and relatives, dying of hunger in prisons. 
A niKriitive of one week of these scenes of blood iu 
Madrid, would exceed the limils of a letter. Th^ 
french revnlulion was as DOthiug, compared to what i« 
now paviiiiig in S|min." 

The above mentioned miseries have lieen caused by 
the holy alliunee, and a waotof the english constitulion 
in Kb original purity all over Ihe world ; and by llie 
conduct of our couucils for want of (he t:anie, by neg- 
lecting (o forbid the holy alliance invading Spain, 
which would have prevented it without going lo war; 
it would have encouraged the Spaniard.t, aud tiiey 
would have done their own work, and been a happy 
nod moat powerful nation at this (ime, independent of 
tjie holy alliunee, and staunch friends lo the libertv, 
freedom and comfort of the world, aud our staunch 
friends and allies, upon the genuine and strongest prin- 
ci|ilen of grnlilude, with the Srat maratime fortresses in 
the worhl. 

All ih? ah'ive furnish me with tlint little bavculy word 
hope, anil liie t)i>lief that the present miseries of 8paiu. 
and the principle object and conduct of the holy 
alliance lo exiinuruish the lil>ert} and freedom of the 
world, will niiile Ihe good people of this mighty 
empire, of all religion?, wilh one voice to promote a 
reformulion in parlinment without delay. Nothing but 
.■terinus thought and consideration is wanting to create 
perfect uuiou. In produce a return of the happy day 
of old, and to see the best constitution fn the world in 
its original stale of purity, as an example. And I pray 
that the Almighty may, by inspiration, teach all nalJon< 
to follow ihiii laudable example of Great- Hr! lain. 

I am afriiid our councils are leagued, contaminated, 
infatuated, liewildered, or implicated in the holy alli- 
ance ; if this l>e the case, is it noi time for the people to 
nnite and reform parliament lo prevent such evils Id 
future? which union and reform would cure all our 
complaints, make ns religious and humane, happy, truly 
great aud glorious. 



On ihe Frailty of Man, 

Ob, frail man ! — Wilt thou inquire for the beginning 
and end of time, and thou canst lind none. From these 
conxideratious thou may discover, thut Ihy time upon 
earth is a moment, and a point thy space. 

Will thou consider nell and seriously, that on thy 
g:ood or evil deeds in this transitory life, will depend lliy 
happiness or misery iu the everlasting world to come, 
aud how soon thou art to appear before a heavvnly 
tribunal. 

Wilt tliou consider and contemplate the wonderful 
and incomprehensible powers of the sun aud moon, and 
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their inrariable regularity and uses to thee, and the whole 
creation. 

Wilt thou consider the unchang:able laws of nature, 
and that they never vary, which enables thee to make 
thy calculation with as much certainty, as thou art capa- 
ble of. Hast thou ever considered the nature of the 
four elements, water, air, earth, and fire, and their in- 
dispensible uses to thee, and that thou couldst not live 
without them ; and why the Almighty has made thy food 
necessary to thy existence. Hast thou ever considered 
why tliou poor frail mortal was made lord of the crea- 
tion, and by what power thou wast made so, and why 
thou art continued (to, and why the Almighty made such 
A being as thee, and why thou art not allowed to return 
to this world after thou art dead. Hast thou ever con- 
sidered that thou hast an important, indlspensible, reli- 
gious, charitable duty to discharge towards thy Creator, 
society, and thytfolf, and bast tboa discovered that thou 
hast not dlscliarged all, if any of these great duties, 
either to thv own satisfaction, or that of thy fellow 
creatures ? ben^ thou ever considered what thy in feriors 
do for thee, and what thou wouldst be without them ? 
When thou hast considered well all these, and many 
other mystericji, and the golden rule, thou wilt discover 
thy own frailty and insignificance, and much of thy folly 
and neglect of duty, and that will teach thee to become 
hamane, reli^iony^, a friend to the poor, to respect thy 
inferiors, and to promote the welfare of society, and the 
K«fety, liberty, freedom, and happiness of thy country 
and tho woild, and to worship the Almighty, author of 



them all, and " to do justice, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with thy God ?" ' Then thou wilt become a happy 
man, and discover tliat without religion and charity, 
there is no true happiness in this world, or, in the world 
to come. And thou wjlt also discover, that " to fear God 
and keep his commandments, is^he whole duty of man." 

Hast thou ever considered, when thou hast delayed 
or mispent thy time, thou canst not call it back, or ever 
see it again ? 

The full meaning of the inestimable word charity, 
tliou mayest find explained In the most excellent 19th 
chapter of the iirst epistle of Paul the apostle to the 
Corinthians— hast thou ever considered why the Almigh- 
ty has continued all these great mercies and indulgences 
to all mankind, from age to age, and how soon thou 
mayest be deprived of them alt 

At the conclusion of this book, which I have been 
spared to write in my old age, and for which I am 
thankful to my creator, (and I have written it in iffop- 
rance, truth, sincerity, integrity, and great anxiety for 
the good of all mankind',) I do pray most sincerely, 
fervently, and anxiously that the Almighty's spirit may 
accompany and promote what I have said, to the 
eternal happiness and comfort of the readers and all 
mankind, in this world and the world to come, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

RICHARD MILNES« 

Horbiay, near Wak^elS^ Ymkskire, > 
U/ Dec. 1 824. ) 
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